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glory  which  thou  hast 
me  I  have  given  to  them," 

s  prayed  after  the  Last  Supper. 

is  painting  of  that  scene, 
Nagler  attempts  to  capture 

rama  of  that  moment. 


Nagler's  gentle,  luminous 

Christ  in  the  Moonlight  hangs 

in  Hennepin  Avenue  Methodist  Church, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  church 

purchased  it  two  years  ago. 


t\\e  LAst  suppep 


"T^  he  works  of  New  England-born  Fred  Nagler,  whose  eloquent 

painting  of  Christ  Before  Pilate  appears  on  this  month's  cover, 

are  exhibited  in  leading  art  museums.  Four  major  prizes 

awarded  to  him  reflect  the  respect  of  his  fellow  artists.  But  while 

le  has  painted  religious  subjects  for  31  years,  it  is  only  recently 

that  his  intense,  yet  gentle,  paintings  have  found  their 

way  into  churches.  Now  Hennepin  Avenue  Methodist  Church 

in  Minneapolis  and  the  Wesley  Foundation  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 

Institute  are  among  churches  and  campus  chapels  that  have  acquired 

Nagler  canvases.  In  their  simplicity  and  luminousness,  his 

paintings  are  reminiscent  of  the  early  Renaissance,  yet  they  are 

unmistakably  modern.  Religious  subjects,  to  Mr.  Nagler,  are 

not  just  another  avenue  of  artistic  expression;  his  interpretations 

rise  out  of  his  own  struggles  to  interpret  the  Christian  faith 

in  20th-century  terms.  Critics  often  mention  the  absolute 

sincerity  of  his  work,  and  its  emotional  depth. 


Nagler  is  a  sculptor,  too. 
In  his  studio  in  Riverdale, 
N.Y.,  he  has  been  cutting 
a  baptismal  font,  Triune, 
in  which  he  expresses  his 
conception    of    the    Trinity. 
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Why 

the  Godless 

hate  these  books 


. . .  and  why  the  God-fearing  find  daily  inspiration  in  the 


Great  Books  contain  the  great  truths  that  are  fatal  to 
dictators,  vital  to  religious  men  and  women  everywhere. 
In  these  volumes  you  can  trace  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  religious  freedom,  tolerance,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  other  concepts  by  which  you  live. 


From  the  pages  of  Great  Books,  74 
immortal  authors  speak  to  you. 
From  them  you  can  gain  strength 
to  live  with  the  troubles  of  our  times. 
As  you  read  them  your  mind  is 
stimulated,  your  spirits  lifted,  your 
life  enriched.  You  see  why  these 
great  thoughts  are  the  deadliest 
enemies  of  tyrants.  No  one  can  com- 
bat these  truths  except  by  denying 
men  the  right  to  know  them. 

What  kinds  of  men 
wrote  Great  Books? 

Were  they  all  Christians?  No.  Some 
of  them  — Homer,  Aeschylus,  Aris- 
totle and  others  —  lived  and  died 
before  Christ  was  born. 

Were  they  all  religions  writers? 
Augustine  was,  but  not  Shakespeare. 
T  h  o  m  a  s  A  q  u  i  n  a  s  w  as,  but  not 


Thomas  Jefferson. 

Yet  these  74  immortals,  whose 
numbers  include  poets,  philosophers, 
dramatists,  novelists,  historians, 
scientists,  political  and  economic 
thinkers,  are  all  important  to  the 
church-going  millions  ot  Americans 
today. 

Their  ideas — 443  works,  combined 
only  in  the  54  superbly  bound  vol- 
umes of  Great  Books — are  the  foun- 
dation of  our  free  institutions. 

The  amazing  Syntopicon 

With  Great  Books  you  receive  the 
two-volume  Syntopicon,  a  unique 
idea  index  that  enables  you  to  trace 
every  thought  in  Great  Books  and  in 
the  Bible,  as  easily  as  you  look  up 
words  in  your  dictionary. 

For  example,  suppose  you  wish  to 


compare  Plato's  ideas  on 
life  after  death  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  Syntopicon  under 
"Immortality,"  you  find 
chapter-and-verse  refer- 
ences to  all  mentions  ot  the 
subject  in  the  Bible,  plus 
exact  references  to  each  of 
the  hundreds  of  ideas  on  immortalit) 
in  Great  Books. 

FREE  OFFER  ...  act  now! 

Find  out  more  about  Great  Books.j 
Just  mail  in  the  attached  post  card! 
for  a  profusely  illustrated   16-pagel 
booklet— -free.  Sendl 
for  it    today  —  n o| 
postage  required. 
Great  Books,  Dept. 
330-1,  425  Xo.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago,jj 
•   Illinois  60611. 

GREAT 
BOOKS 
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MISSISSIPPI     METHODISM     Turns  a  Corner 


The  News:  After  another  year  during  which  their 
state  was  torn  by  fear  and  violence,  Mississippi 
Methodists  entered  1965  with  a  growing  spirit  of 
unity  and  new  determination  to  uphold  the  positions 
and  policies  of  The  Methodist  Church  amid  a  con- 
tinuing swirl  of  passions  and  pressures.  A  team  of 
Together  reporters  touring  the  state's  white 
churches  early  this  year  found  these  positive  signs: 

•  Strong  leadership  by  Bishop  Edward  J.  Pender- 
grass. 

•  More  ministers  urging  full  support  of  Methodist 
programs  and  policies. 

•  Laymen  working  both  openly  and  behind  the 
scenes  to  mobilize  responsible  citizens  in  working 
for  order  and  progress  in  their  communities. 

•  Responsible  leaders  being  heard,  after  a  long 
summer  during  which  they  were  drowned  out  by 
the  strident  voices  of  the  mob. 

•  Growing  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  historic  pat- 
terns of  relations  between  the  races  must  be  changed 
— from  within  the  state. 

•  Public  denouncement  by  Methodist  leaders  of 
efforts  by  dissident  churchmen  to  create  suspicion 
and  unrest  and  ultimately  to  withdraw  from  the 
denomination. 

•  Strong  Methodist  support  of  Mississippi-generated 
efforts  to  rebuild  burned  Negro  churches  and  to 
establish  new  channels  of  communication  between 
the  races. 

•  Increasing  communication  between  local  and 
out-of-state  Methodists  seeking  to  understand 
Mississippi's  problems  and  then  help  in  solving  them. 

Background:  The  problems  facing  white  Missis- 
sippi Methodists  today  are  closely  interwoven  with 
the  state's  social-political-economic  patterns.  At  the 
root  of  the  state's  internal  struggle  is  the  question 
of  relationships  between  the  races.  Will  the  Negroes 
who  comprise  42  percent  of  the  population  be  given 
their  full  rights  as  American  citizens?  And  will 
Mississippians  recognize  that  changes  must  come  in 
patterns  of  discrimination — both  subtle  and  overt 
— tracing  back  to  slavery  and  Reconstruction  days? 

Mississippi's  problems  in  race  relations  are  not 
unique,  but  they  are  severe,  and  they  have  received 
wide  publicity.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  state 
has  become  a  citadel  of  resistance  to  change.  Civil 
rights  groups,  northern  churchmen,  and  others  con- 
cerned to  demonstrate  inequalities  have  singled  out 
Mississippi  for  many  of  their  efforts.  In  this  highly 
charged  atmosphere,  reason  often  has  been  swept 
aside  by  emotion,  and  some  citizens  angrily  refuse 
to  concede  even  that  Mississippi  has  problems — 
except,  they  would  say,  those  caused  by  "outside 
agitators." 

Mississippians    are   fiercely    proud   of   their   state. 


Slightly  larger  than  Pennsylvania,  it  has  only  2.2 
million  residents,  many  of  them  members  of  long-time 
Mississippi  families.  Its  capital,  Jackson,  is  a  city  of 
150,000;  other  cities  range  downward  in  population 
from  Meridian's  50,000.  Still  essentially  oriented  to 
agriculture  and  rural  life,  it  is  a  whole  state  with  a 
small-town  flavor.  In  fact,  as  one  observer  com- 
mented, Mississippi  is  not  just  a  state,  it  is  a  state 
of  mind. 

In  some  respects,  this  is  a  virtue.  But  one  result 
is  that  Mississippians  are  suspicious  of  outsiders — 
especially  those  who  advocate  sweeping  changes. 
Even  those  within  the  state  who  have  called  for 
change  have  felt  the  crushing,  many-sided  pressure 
of  community  forces  upholding  the  status  quo.  The 
result  today  is  fear,  suspicion,  and  tension — so  thick, 
said  one  visiting  Methodist  official,  that  you  feel 
you  could  squeeze  it  in  your  hand. 

Over  the  years,  Mississippians  of  goodwill — many 
of  them  churchmen — have  worked  quietly  and  with 
some  success  for  better  relations  between  the  races. 
With  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  1954  decision  that 
"separate  but  equal"  education  for  Negroes  was  not 
constitutional,  however,  resistance  began  to  harden. 
It  broke  out  as  violence  in  1962  when  then  Governor 
Ross  R.  Barnett  openly  challenged  a  federal  court 
order  to  admit  Negro  James  H.  Meredith  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi.  Many  in  the  state  felt  that 
this  incident  at  Oxford,  which  resulted  in  two  deaths 
during  three  weeks  of  rioting  and  martial  law,  was 
a  testimony  to  lack  of  responsible  political  leadership 
in   crisis. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  angry  unrest,  resentment 
hardened  as  "freedom  riders"  came  into  the  state  to 
test  segregated  bus  terminals  and  other  transporta- 
tion centers.  Interracial  groups  attempted  to  worship 
in  leading  white  churches,  several  of  them  Meth- 
odist, and  were  turned  away  or  arrested. 

Resentment  and  hatred  reached  a  peak  in  1964, 
as  civil  rights  groups  organized  a  massive,  well- 
publicized  "Mississippi  Summer  Project."  It  brought 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  from  all  over 
the  United  States  into  the  state  to  work  among 
Negroes  in  voter  registration,  education,  health,  and 
general  welfare  programs.  Resentment  of  this  "inva- 
sion" ran  deep,  and  three  of  the  summer  project 
workers  were  murdered  near  Philadelphia,  Miss. 

In  the  Churches:  Mississippi  has  two  church 
worlds,  white  and  Negro,  just  as  it  has  two  social 
worlds.  Only  rarely  is  there  contact  between  the 
two.  Of  the  state's  224,000  Methodists,  about  188,- 
000  are  members  of  white  churches  in  the  Mississippi 
and  North  Mississippi  Conferences  of  the  South- 
eastern Jurisdiction.  Another  36,000  are  Negroes 
living   within   the   Central   Jurisdiction's    Mississippi 
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and    Upper    Mississippi    Conferences. 

Negro  Methodists  are,  of  course, 
equally  a  part  of  the  church,  and 
their  problems  are  acute.  Nevertheless, 
under  present  conditions  it  is  the 
white  churchmen  who  must  take 
initiative.  They  have  the  community 
acceptance  and  positions  of  leadership 
necessary  to  help  change  deep-rooted 
attitudes  and  practices. 

White  congregations  generally  re- 
flect attitudes  prevalent  in  the  state. 
When  the  church  challenges  a  prac- 
tice sanctioned  by  the  surrounding 
social  order,  it  usually  finds  itself 
struggling  not  just  with  the  social 
order  but  with  its  own  membership. 
This  has  been  the  irony  and  the  agony 
of  Mississippi  Methodism. 

One  example  was  a  statement  is- 
sued near  the  end  of  1962  by  28  min- 
isters of  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction's 
Mississippi  Conference,  roughly  the 
southern  half  of  the  state.  Most  of 
them  younger,  seminary-trained  men, 
they  affirmed  official  Methodist  poli- 
cies on  race  and  urged  Mississippians 
to  maintain  public  schools  as  a  neces- 
sary instrument  of  democracy.  Though 
their  statement  was  moderate,  most 
drew  immediate  and  heavy  fire  from 
their  own  congregations.  One  aroused 
such  violent  antagonism  in  his  com- 
munity that  he  needed  an  escort  to 
return  to  his  parsonage  and  pack  his 
belongings. 

Tensions  mounted  as  Methodists 
from  northern  states  attempted  "kneel- 
ins"  in  sanctuaries  refusing  to  admit 
Negroes  for  worship.  Each  attempt 
hardened  the  resistance  of  those 
churchmen  who  deeply  resented  out- 
side interference.  Last  Easter,  Bishops 
James  K.  Mathews  of  Boston  and 
Charles  F.  Golden  of  Nashville  tried 
to  enter  3,500-member  Galloway 
Memorial  Church  in  Jackson — and 
were  turned  away.  Bishop  Golden  is 
a  Negro. 

The  1964  Methodist  General  Con- 
ference, overshadowed  by  the  race 
question,  created  additional  antago- 
nism. Southern  delegates,  particularly 
those  from  Mississippi,  felt  very  much 
on  the  defensive,  and  did  not  believe 
that  they  were  heard  and  understood. 
The  possibility  that  the  Central  Juris- 
diction might  be  absorbed  into  geo- 
graphical jurisdictions  was  taken  as  a 
definite  threat  because  it  was  felt  to  be 
unworkable  under  present  conditions. 

Soicers  of  Discord:  Mississippi 
Methodism  today  has  two  overriding 
problems.  The  obvious  one  is  whether 
local  churches  will  be  inclusive  or  ex- 
clusive in  membership.  The  other, 
closely  related,  concerns  the  "practical 
withdrawal"  of  individuals  and  even 
congregations  from  church  programs 
by  withholding  financial  support. 

Attitudes  within  the  churches  are 
strongly  affected  bj  the  extensive  culti- 


vation of  Mississippi  by  such  national- 
ly known  extreme  conservatives  as 
Carl  Mclntire,  Billy  Hargis,  Edgar 
Bundy,  and  Clarence  Manion. 
Through  regular  radio  and  television 
programs  and  a  flood  of  literature, 
they  typically  defend  the  status  quo 
and  impugn  the  patriotism  or  the 
Christianity  of  those  with  whom  they 
differ. 

The  Ku-Klux  Klan,  claiming  to  be 
"first  and  foremost  a  Christian  organi- 
zation," is  discredited  by  most  respon- 
sible citizens,  but  has  considerable 
strength  in  many  sections  of  the  state. 
More  respected  are  the  White  Citizens 
Councils,  claiming  many  influential 
political,  business,  and  other  com- 
munity leaders.  While  their  approach 
is  more  moderate  than  the  Klan's, 
their  appeal  is  based  on  a  belief  in 
the  inferiority  of  Negroes  and  con- 
tinuation of  existing  patterns  of 
segregation. 

Methodist  Dissidents:  Even  as 
Methodist  leaders  work  to  resolve  the 
church's  internal  problems,  some 
Methodists — mostly  laymen — under- 
mine their  efforts  from  within  the 
churches.  A  prime  mover  in  this  in- 
ternal agitation  has  been  the  unofficial 
Mississippi  Association  of  Methodist 
Ministers  and  Laymen  (MAMML). 
Led  by  segregationists,  including  at 
least  one  past  state  officer  of  the  White 
Citizens  Councils,  the  association 
publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  harshly 
critical  of  Mississippi  Methodism's 
program  and  leadership.  MAMML's 
published  goals  include  withdrawal  of 
white  Methodist  congregations  from 
The  Methodist  Church  and  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Methodist  church  in 
the  South. 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  the  asso- 
ciation has  urged  its  members  to  stay 
active  in  their  churches  and  get  leader- 
ship positions.  In  keeping  with  the 
conspiratorial  nature  of  its  operation. 
MAMML  has  had  informants  in  main 
Methodist  meetings  and  has  widely 
distributed  confidential  minutes  or 
distorted  reports  of  them. 

Apparently  working  in  close  col- 
laboration with  MAMML  in  recent 
months  is  Circuit  Riders.  Inc.,  a  quasi- 
Methodist  group  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
headed  by  M.  G.  Lowman.  Active  in 
the  1950s  in  blacklisting  Methodist 
ministers  and  other  churchmen  for 
what  Circuit  Riders  claimed  were 
communist  leanings,  Mr.  Lowman  re- 
turned to  prominence  in  Mississippi 
when  he  was  summoned  for  testimony 
before  the  state's  Sovereignty  Com- 
mission. In  the  past  year,  Mr.  Lowman 
has  spoken  at  meetings  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  often  introduced  by 
a  MAMML  official,  urging  resistance 
to  civil  rights  efforts  and  preservation 
o(  segregation. 

Last  fall.  Circuit  Riders  distributed 


what  it  implied  was  the  full  transcrirj 
of  a  tape  recording  secredy  made  bl 
a  layman  who  asked  to  speak  tl 
Bishop  Pendergrass  and  six  NortJ 
Mississippi  Conference  district  supei 
intendents.  As  Mr.  Lowman  noted 
typical  fashion,  "Any  person  wl 
denies,  deletes,  or  distorts  the  abov 
report  should  do  so  with  the  know 
edge  a  professional  person  in  securit 
matters  urged  that  an  electronic  « 
cording  device  be  taken  into  th 
room.  .  .  ."  One  superintendent 
the  group  later  commented  that  tl 
edited  transcript  of  the  informal  coi 
versation  ".  .  .  handles  the  truth — th 
real  content,  atmosphere,  spirit,  an 
outcome  of  the  meeting — with  a  grea 
deal  of  latitude."  The  intent  clear] 
was  to  put  Methodist  leadership  i 
a    bad    light. 

Threat  of  Withdrawal:  Accordin 
to  a  statute  passed  by  the  Mississip 
legislature,  a  congregation  voting  b 
a  two-thirds  majority  to  withdra\ 
from  a  national  church  body  can  tak 
the  church  building  and  property  wit  I 
it.  This  is  contradicted  by  common  law 
tested  and  upheld  in  the  courts.  Bl 
groups  within  several  Methodist  cor 
gregations  recently  have  tried  t 
withdraw  from  The  Methodist  Churc 
— and   keep   church   property. 

In  one  case,  some  50  families,  ir 
eluding  18  official  board  member 
left  a  church  but  did  not  get  leg; 
possession  of  the  building.  When  th 
dissidents  left,  a  new  pastor  was  ap, 
pointed  and  partly  supported  by  cor 
ference  funds  until  he  gained  th 
confidence  of  the  remaining  congregi 
tion.  Now  the  church  is  standing  o 
its  own  feet  again. 

In  other  communities,  individual 
and  small  groups  have  left  congre 
gations  of  The  Methodist  Churcl 
to  join  other  churches  which  sane 
tion  segregation.  Among  them  ar 
Southern    Methodist    and    Congrega 
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Stand  who  re  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  were  hidden  1900  years  ago 


!  Here,  in  white  cliffs  shaped  like  soap- 
ubbles,  were  hidden  the  famous  Dead 
ea  Scrolls,  the  earliest  of  all  biblical 
Manuscripts.  Their  existence  remained 
nknown  for  some  1900  years.  They  were 
discovered  only  18  years  ago.  In  Jordan 
i>day,  you  may  explore  the  secret  caves. 
I  Atop  the  cliffs,  in  Khirbet  Qumran,  you 
liay  also  visit  the  ruins  of  the  Essene 
Monastery,  where  the  Scrolls  were  writ- 
en.  There  is  evidence  that  Christ  Himself 
|  as  an  Essene.  You  may  actually  be  stand- 
ing where  He  prayed. 


Below  you,  cupped  in  the  timeless  val- 
ley, lies  the  Dead  Sea  itself— the  lowest 
spot  on  earth,  and  the  world's  most  curi- 
ous body  of  water.  (It  is  so  salty  that  you 
swim  on  top  of  it.)  A  modern  hotel  at  the 
water's  edge  offers  first-class  accommoda- 
tions, and  air-conditioning.  You  are  in 
modern  Jordan,  you  see— a  land  of  indus- 
trious, hospitable  people.  Yet  capsuled  in 
Jordan  is  nearly  all  of  religious  history: 
Jerusalem... Bethlehem... the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane... Mount  of  Olives. ..Jericho. 

English  is  the  "second   language"  in 

HISTORIC 


Jordan.  The  people  are  hospitable  and  they 
like  Americans.  Prices  are  low.  And  you 
can  get  there  in  just  a  few  hours  by  air 
from  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  or  go 
by  ship  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
Plan  your  trip  of  a  lifetime  now  to  historic 
Jordan,  the  Holy  Land. 

For  free  Jordan  folders,  complete  with  illustra- 
tions, maps,  and  suggested  tours,  write  Jordan 
Travel  Information,  Box  T-45,  530  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.Y.  36,  N.Y.,  Tel:  PL  5-3431  (Code  212).  Or  see 
your  travel  agent.  Visit  the  Jordan  Pavilion,  New 
York  World's  Fair. 


JORDAN 


THE  HOLY  LAND 
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New  research  proves 

Cream  of  RICE 
still  the  most 

digestible  type 

of  cereal  for 

people  with 

an  ulcer. 


Sftr 


Ulcer?  Nervous  stomach?  Cream 
of  RICE  is  easier  to  digest  than  any 
other  type  of  cereal! 

This  was  proved  in  research 
teststhatcompared  Cream  of  RICE 
with  oat,  wheat,  corn  and  barley 
cereals.  The  doctor-supervised 
study  also  demonstrated  that  with 
Cream  of  RICE  the  stomach  pro- 
duces less  acid  than  with  any  other 
type  of  cereal. 

That's  why  people  on  special 
diets  often  have  Cream  of  RICE  as 
their  dietary  mainstay.  It  provides 
important  vitamin-mineral  nutri- 
tion and  is  a  source  of  fast  energy. 
Doctors  even  recommend  it  as  a 
baby's  first  solid  food.  Further- 
more, Cream  of  RICE  is  free  of 
many  allergy-producing  sub- 
stances and  is  especially  useful 
for  many  allergy-prone  persons. 

And  happiest  of  all,  Cream  of 
RICE  is  delicious.  You  get  real, 
hearty  cereal  flavor  every  time. 
Send  for  our  special  recipe  book 
and  see  the  tempting  ways  it  can 
be  prepared. 

FREE  RECIPE  BOOK!  "How  To  Make 
ASpecial  Diet  Taste  ExtraSpecial!" 
Write  to:  Cream  of  RICE,  Dept. 
TC4,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

TASTES  SO  GOOD 
AND  SO  GOOD  FOR  YOU 


tional  Methodist  churches  some  of 
which  trace  back  to  1939,  when 
they  refused  to  join  in  Methodist 
reunion. 

Methodist  leaders  now  feel  that  the 
back  of  the  withdrawal  effort  has  been 
broken,  and  that  although  the  threat 
continues,  it  is  diminishing.  Moreover, 
the  departure  of  militant  dissidents 
will  leave  many  congregations  closer 
knit. 

Turning  a  Corner:  Last  October, 
MAMML's  Information  Bulletin 
directly  attacked  the  Interboard  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  Mississippi  Conference 
and  the  Rev.  John  D.  Humphrey,  its 
executive  secretary.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
had  called  a  meeting  of  various  com- 
munity leaders  to  discuss  some  phases 
of  the  NCC's  work.  The  NCC's  Delta 
Ministiy,  now  underway  in  the  state, 
was  brought  into  the  discussion  by 
one  of  the  participants  and  much 
time  was  spent  considering  it. 
MAMML  reported  this  in  an  article 
titled  The  Mississippi  Delta  Ministry 
— A  Blue  Print  for  Communist  Con- 
trol, which  imputed  communist  orien- 
tation to  the  effort. 

Responding  to  this,  the  Interboard 
Council  in  December  issued  a  state- 
ment condemning  and  deploring 
MAMML's  "program  of  vilification  of 
The  Methodist  Church  and  its  lay  and 
clerical  leadership."  It  established  a 
standing  committee  to  monitor  future 
issues  of  Information  Bulletin  for 
"possible  instances  of  actionable  libel 
or  slander"  and  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  consider  further  state- 
ments appropriate  for  interpreting 
"the  quest  of  The  Methodist  Church 
for  an  inclusive  church  in  an  inclusive 
society." 

The  National  Council  of  Churches, 
of  course,  has  been  a  focus  of  resent- 
ment because  of  its  involvement  in 
training  last  summer's  volunteer  civil 
rights  workers — after  it  became  clear 
that  otherwise  they  would  have  no 
training.  Since  The  Methodist  Church 
is  a  member  denomination  of  the 
National  Council,  that  resentment  has 
been  felt  in  the  budgets  of  main 
Methodists  congregations.  Some  official 
boards  voted  to  pay  none  of  their 
World  Service  askings  this  year.  At 
one  point  last  fall.  235  Mississippi 
churches  had  not  paid  anything  on 
World   Service  apportionments. 

In  recent  months,  however,  church 
officials  have  worked  hard  to  explain 
both  the  National  Council's  involve- 
ment and  the  critical  need  for  World 
Service  funds.  Main-  churches  quietly 
have  begun  to  make  World  Service 
payments,  and  church  leaders  are 
hopeful  that  askings  will  be  met  by 
conference  time  in  June.  In  some 
churches,    special    offerings   were   re- 


- 


ceived which  exceeded  amounts  dc|| 
for  World  Service. 

Leadership  in  Crisis:  Although  tei 
sions  continue,  the  climate  in  Missi 
sippi  has  changed  enough  since  tl 
long,  hot  summer  of  1964  th; 
responsible  leaders  are  being  hean 
One  of  the  new  voices  is  that 
Bishop  Pendergrass,  who  overse( 
Mississippi's  two  white  Methodi 
conferences.  At  a  January  meetin 
of  Mississippi  Methodist  leaders, 
declared:  "We  have  been  thinkin 
too  much  about  the  things  that  ha\ 
been  done  to  us,  rather  than  whs 
we  as  a  church  can  do  for  the  world 
He  is  making  it  very  clear  ths 
he  stands  firmly  behind  the  polieu 
and  positions  of  The  Methodi 
Church. 

In  the  upheavals  of  recent  year 
Mississippi  Methodism  has  suffere 
a  severe  loss  of  ministerial  leadershij 
particularly  in  the  Mississippi  Cor 
ference.  In  the  past  five  years,  thei 
has  been  a  net  loss  of  some  80  mil 
isters — including  some  of  the  mo 
promising  young  seminar}  -traine 
men.  Those  who  spoke  out  too  frank! 
on  controversial  topics  often  foun 
themselves  standing  alone.  Man 
also  felt  that  their  career  outlool 
were  bleak  because  they  had  not  sur 
ported  a  particular  group  of  ministe 
in  the  Mississippi  Conference, 
special  committee  appointed  in  196 
to  investigate  why  ministers  wei 
leaving  that  conference  reported  th; 
"conference  politics"  was  cited  as 
factor  by  two  thirds  of  the  responc 
ents — leading  all  other  reasons. 

Today,  however,  those  who  spea 
out  do  so  with  the  knowledge  diat  the 
will  be  backed  by  Methodist  leade: 
ship  in  die  state.  In  Philadelphia,  net 
which  the  three  civil  rights  workei 
were  murdered  last  summer,  the  Re\ 
Clay  F.  Lee  has  spoken  both  in  hi 
church  and  before  civic  groups  urgin 
responsible  citizens  to  uphold  orde 
and  equal  treatment  before  the  la\ 
for  all  persons.  In  the  context  o 
Mississippi,  even  this  appeal  some 
times  is  dangerous.  But  he  and  other? 
backed  both  by  Methodist  leadershi] 
and  by  leading  laymen,  are  pressinj 
efforts  to  rail}-  responsible  citizenshij 
and  churchmanship. 


Laymen  on   the  Firing  Line:   Th< 

growing  spirit  of  unit}-  and  detennina 
tion  to  uphold  Methodist  policies  anc 
programs  has  infused  laymen,  too 
With  Methodists  constituting  more 
than  25  percent  of  die  state's  churcl 
members  (Baptists  lead  with  over  6( 
percent) .  man}-  are  prominent  business 
and  civic  leaders.  As  one  layman  pui 
it: 

"Mississippi  would  have  been  much 
worse  off  than  it  is  now  had  it  not 
been  for  the  influence  of  The  Method- 
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;  NEW  AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  PLAN 

PAYS '100  WEEKLY.. 

even  for  life  to  Non-drinkers  and  Non-Smokers! 

At  last — a  new  kind  of  hospitalization  plan  for  you  thousands  who  realize  drinking  and 
smoking  are  harmful.  Rates  are  fantastically  low  because  "poor  risk"  drinkers  and  smok- 
ers are  excluded.  Since  your  health  is  superior  there  is  no  age  limit,  no  physical  exami- 
nation, no  waiting  period.  Only  you  can  cancel  your  policy.  No  salesman  will  ever  call. 
Starting  the  first  day  you   enter  any   hospital,  you  will  he  paid  $14.28  a  day. 


You  do  not  smoke  or  drink — 

so  why  pay  premiums  for 

those  who  do? 

Every  day  in  your  newspaper  you  see 
more  evidence  that  drinking  and  smoking 
shorten  life.  They're  now  one  of  America's 
leading  health  problems — a  prime  cause 
of  the  high  premium  rates  most  hospitali- 
zation policies  charge. 

Our  rates  are  based  on  your 
superior  health, 
as  a  non-drinker  and  non-smoker.  The 
new  American  Temperance  Hospitaliza- 
tion Plan  can  offer  you  unbelievably  low 
rates  because  we  do  not  accept  drinkers 
and  smokers,  who  cause  high  rates.  Also, 
your  premiums  can  never  be  raised  be- 
cause you  grow  older  or  have  too  many 
claims.  Only  a  general  rate  adjustment 
up  or  down  could  affect  your  low  rates. 
And  only  you  can  cancel  your  policy.  We 
cannot. 

READ  YOUR  AMERICAN 
TEMPERANCE  PLAN  BENEFITS 

1.  You  receive  $100  cash  weekly— 
TAX  FREE— even  for  life, 

from  the  first  day  you  enter  a  hospital. 
Good  in  any  hospital  in  the  world.  We  pay 
in  addi'ion  to  any  other  insurance  you 
carry.  We  send  you  our  payments  Air 
Mail  Special  Delivery  so  you  have  cash 
on  hand  fast.  No  limit  on  number  of  times 
you  collect. 

2.  We  cover  all  accidents  and 
sicknesses, 

except  pregnancy,  any  act  of  war  or  mili- 
tary service,  pre-existing  accidents  or 


sickness,  hospitalization  caused  by  use  of 
liquor  or  narcotics.  On  everything  else 
you're  fully  protected — at  amazingly  low 
rates! 

3.  Other  benefits  for  loss 
within  90  days  of  accident 

(as  described  in  policy).  We  pay  $2000 
cash  for  accidental  death.  Or  $2000  cash 
for  loss  of  one  hand,  one  foot,  or  sight  of 
one  eye.  Or  $6000  cash  for  loss  of  both 
eyes,  both  hands,  or  both  feet. 

We  invite  close  comparison 
with  any  other  plan. 

Actually,  no  other  is  like  ours.  But  com- 
pare rates.  See  what  you  save. 


DO  THIS  TODAY! 

Fill  out  application  below  and  mail  right 
away.  Upon  approval,  your  policy  will  be 
promptly  mailed.  Coverage  beginsat  noon 
on  effective  date  of  your  policy.  Don't  de- 
lay. Every  day  almost  50,000  people  enter 
hospitals.  So  get  your  protection  now. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Rend  over  your  policy  carefully.  Ask  your  min- 
ister, lawyer  and  doctor  to  examine  it.  Be  sure 
it  provides  exactly  what  we  say  it  does.  Then, 
if  for  any  reason  at  all  you  are  not  100'  \  satis- 
fied, just  mail  your  policy  hack  to  us  within  30 
days  and  we  will  immediately  refund  \our  en- 
tire premium.  No  questions  asked.  You  can 
gain  thousands  of  dollars  ..  .you  risk  nothing. 


IMPORTANT:  Ch.ck   tablt   b«low   and   includt  y«ur   first 
premium  with  application. 

LOOK  AT  THESE 
AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  LOW  RATES 

Pay  Monthly     Pay  Yearly 


Each  child  18 
and  under  pays 


Each  adult 
19-64  pays 


Each  adult 
65-100  pays 


$280 


$380 


$590 


$28 


$38 


*59 


SAVI  TWO  MONTHS   rtEMIUM   BY  PAYING  YIABIYI 


Zone County. 


.State. 


Day  Year 

Height Weight 


Relationship 


I  also  apply  for  coverage  for  the  members  of  my  family  listed  below: 


HEIGHT  WEIGHT  BENEFICIARY 


1. 


4. 


To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  are  you  and  all  members  listed  above  in  good  health 
and  free  from  any  physical  impairment,  or  disease?    Yes  P    No  □ 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  have  you  or  any  member  above  listed  had  medical  advice  or 
treatment,  or  have  you  or  they  been  advised  to  have  a  surgical  operation  in  the  last  five  years' 
Yes  G  No  O  "  s°.  please  give  details  stating  person  affected,  cause,  date,  name  and  address 
of  attending  physician,  and  whether  fully  recovered. 


Neither  I  nor  any  person  listed  above  uses  tobacco  or  alcoholic  beverages,  and  I  hereby  apply 
for  a  policy  based  on  the  understanding  that  the  policy  does  not  cover  conditions  originating 
prior  to  its  effective  date,  and  that  the  policy  is  issued  solely  and  entirely  in  reliance  upon  the 
written  answers  to  the  above  questions. 

Date: Signed:  X . 

ATIAT 

Mail  this  application  with  your  first  premium  to 

AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  Box  131,  Libertyville,  Illinois 


TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY  BEFORE  IT'S  TOO  LATE 

I 1 

Application  to  Pioneer  Life  Insurance  Company,  Rockford,  Illinois 

2385  FOR  AT- 300 

AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  HOSPITALIZATION  POLICY 

Name  (PLEASE  PRINT) 

Street  or  RD  § 

City 

Age^ Date  of  Birth 

Occupation 

Beneficiary 
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Her  church  sends 


to  her 


Did  you  know  you  can  now  send  TOGETHER  to 
your  college  students,  service  men  and  women, 
missionaries  for  $2.52  a  year  through  the 
Together  Church  Plan? 

Many  churches  and  individual  families  do 
provide  Together  to  students,  shut-ins,  hospital 


patients,     mission    stations,    penal     institutions. 

Gift  subscriptions  may  be  personalized  or  ad- 
dressed to  a  school,  library,  institution.  The  rate — 
through  your  church — is  $2.52  each,  a  year. 

Ask  your  pastor  about  the  Together  Church 
Plan. 


FOR    ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION,     WRITE:    TOGETHER    CHURCH    PLAN.     201     EIGHTH    AVENUE.    SOUTH.     NASHVILLE.    TENNESSEE    37203 
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ist  Church.  It  you  <a°  into  an)  com 
nutiiit \  in  this  st.itr,  and  check  t>>  see 
wIid  is  leading  the  communitj  chest 
ilri\t',  who  is  working  with  the  Boy 
Stouts,  tin-  Girl  Scouts,  the  'i  MC  is 
.iml  YWCAs,  and  il  you  look  closed 
to  identif)  the  few  people  who  do,  in 
I.K't.  have  rapport  with  leaders  in  the 
Begro  community,  you  will  find  more 
Methodist  laymen  and  laywomen  than 
those  of  an)   other  denomination." 

Last  October,  for  example,  more 
than  650  citizens  of  McComb — a  suin- 
iHM  renter  of  harassment  and  church 
bombings — signed  a  statement  urging 
responsible  citizens  to  take  charge 
aid  end  harassments,  violence,  and 
nob  rule.  A  prime  mover  in  this  was 
|.  Oliver  Emmerich,  a  Methodist  lav- 
nan  and  publisher  of  the  Mi  Comb 
Enterprise-Journal.  Early  in  the  sum- 
ner.  he  had  written  a  series  of  edi- 
orials  which  led  to  crosses  being 
Named  in  front  of  his  home  and  the 
tewspaper  office,  and  a  punch  in  the 
iose  from  an  irate  segregationist.  But 
n  the  fall  p.  second  editorial  series 
m  community  responsibility  led  to  the 
tatement  published  in  his  newspaper, 
n  late  January,  McComb  showed 
■very  sipi  of  having  ended  violence 
nd  harassment. 

Last  summer,  Methodist  laymen 
WOte  instrumental  in  making  the 
ackson  Chamber  of  Commerce  one  of 
he  first  organizations  in  the  state  to 
irge  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights 
vet.  Only  four  of  the  chamber's  more 
han  2,300  members  withdrew. 

Other  Methodist  laymen  are  taking 
sadership  in  the  Mississippi  Economic 
"ouncil  (the  state's  chamber  of  com- 
lerce) .  Early  in  February,  the  council 
Sued  a  statement  urging  respect 
>r  law  and  order,  talks  between 
waders  of  both  races,  impartial 
dministration  of  voting  laws,  and 
trengthening  public  education.  The 
tatement  had  been  drafted  and  urged 
>y  a  Methodist  member. 

Earlier,  a  group  of  clubwomen  from 
I  arious  parts  of  the  state,  many  of 
hem  Methodists,  formed  a  group 
ailed  "Mississippians  for  Public  Edu- 
ation"  which  urged  preservation  of 
•ublic  schools.  This,  of  course,  ran 
ounter  to  the  thinking  of  segregation- 
's who  have  advocated  private 
chools  excluding  Negro  children. 
I  As  important  as  these  public  decla- 
l.itions  have  been,  more  important  are 
pe  behind-the-scenes  activities  of 
lidividual  laymen  and  women,  work- 
ing through  community  and  business 
rganizations.  In  urging  orderly  prog- 
less,  often  an  unpopular  view,  many 
lave  risked  their  business  and  pro- 
|pssional   reputations. 

I  Progress  From  Within:  Real  change 
li  Mississippi  must  be  generated  by 
lie  state's  own  citizens.  Even  persons 
I 'ho    have     gone    to    the     state    to 


demonstrate  against  segregation  pat 
terns  admit  tins.  \ml  it  holds  as  true 
For  the  church  as  for  community  life. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  develop- 
ments in  the  state  has  been  organiza- 
tion of  the  Committee  ol  Concern,  an 

inteifaith,     interracial     group     helping 

to    rebuild    some   of    the    state's   38 

burned  Negro  churches.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  more  than  $50,000 
had  been  received  lor  this  purpose 
— -from  all  50  states  and  7  other  coun- 
tries. More  than  hall  of  this  amount 
came  From  within  Mississippi.  On 
fanuary  21.  a  Negro  Baptist  church 

north  of  Jackson  was  rcdedicated,  the 
first  of  13  then  authorized  for  assist- 
ance to  be  completely  rebuilt. 

Oxer  the  Christmas  vacation,  a 
group  of  Oberlin  (Ohio)  College  stu- 
dents helped  rebuild  another  church 
near  Ripley,  bringing  with  them 
$7,000  in  contributions  for  the  pur- 
pose. Mississippi  college  students  soon 
will  be  helping  rebuild  other  churches. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Wesley  Foun- 
dations and  other  denominational 
campus  groups,  chapters  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Concern  are  being  organized 
to  channel  both  funds  and  workers. 

Headed  by  Dr.  William  P.  Davis, 
a  Southern  Baptist  official,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Concern  has  Bishop  Pender- 
grass  as  chairman  of  its  executive 
committee.  With  a  board  including 
Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  represen- 
tatives of  several  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, the  Committee  of  Concern 
hopes  to  expand  its  activities  to  other 
programs  seeking  long-range  solutions 
to  Mississippi's  racial  tensions. 

The  Way  Ahead:  Mississippians 
who  have  realistically  sized  up  the 
present  situation  in  their  state  admit 
that  there  still  are  far  more  problems 
than  solutions.  While  they  hope  for 
time  in  which  to  work  on  those  prob- 
lems, they  know  that  civil  rights 
groups  are  going  to  continue  their 
efforts,  and  that  another  surge  of 
activity  this  summer  will  further 
harden  resistance  among  many  ele- 
ments of  the  white  community.  They 
confess  there  is  still  precious  little 
communication  with  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

And  yet,  the  signs  of  hope  and  of 
progress  from  within  are  many,  if 
small.  Among  Methodists,  there  is 
hope  for  growing  communication  and 
understanding  with  churchmen  from 
other  states — those  who  do  not  pretend 
to  have  answers  to  all  the  state's  prob- 
lems. A  group  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men from  Iowa,  for  example,  spent 
several  days  in  the  state  getting 
acquainted  with  people  and  problems. 
Prospects  are  good  for  working  out 
other  programs  of  this  sort.  A  plan 
is  under  consideration  to  encourage 
college  students  from  other  states  to 
spend  a  semester  in   Mississippi,   and 


$980 
takes  you 
back 

1965 
years 


Lufthansa  Tours  of  the  Bible  Lands. 

In  Bethlehem,  you  leave  the  20th  Century 
and  turn  back  to  Christianity's  birth. 

Greek  and  Roman  churches  shelter  the 
sacred  Grotto  of  the  Manger.  Close  by 
are  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemene,  where  you  can  meditate 
on  Christ's  own  hallowed  ground 

Now  you  are  in  Jerusalem.  You  walk 
streets  that  once  knew  the  footsteps  of 
Jesus  and  His  disciples.  Before  you  is 
the  fortress  of  Antonio  where  Christ  was 
tried  before  Pilate.  Follow  the  way  of  the 
Cross  to  Calvary  and  the  Chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion.  Stand  in  awe  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  the  Last  Supper.  You  can  al- 
most feel  His  presence. 

For  15  days  you  travel  to  places  every- 
one's familiar  with,  but  few  people  actu- 
ally see.  Nazareth.  Damascus.  The  Dead 
Sea.  Jericho.  The  River  Jordan.  Beirut. 
Cairo  and  the  Valley  of  the  Kings. 

Why  shouldn't  you  see  them? 

Lufthansa's  arranged  it  so  you  can. 

Hotels,  sightseeing  trips,  most  meals, 
round-trip  Economy  jet  fare  are  all  in- 
cluded. Even  extension  trips  to  Turkey 
and  Greece,  or  Rome,  if  you  wish,  at 
slight  additional  cost. 

Go  anytime— February  to  December. 

Incidentally,  you  might  even  make  this 
trip  free,  as  a  tour  conductor.  You  arrange 
a  group;  Lufthansa  arranges  all  the  rest. 

See  your  Travel  Agent.  Or  send  the 
coupon. 

^^  LUFTHANSA 

GERMAN       AIRLINES 

Dept.  T0-4,  410  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

DPIease  send  me  details  ol  Lufthansa's  8ible  Land  Tours. 

□  Please  send  me  details  about  Lufthansa's  Tour  Conductor 
Program. 


Address 

C.ty 

Stall- 

Phone 

My  Travel  Agen 

IS 

i.prn 
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REGISTERED  NURSES 


WORK  IN  A  GREAT 
METHODIST  HOSPITAL 

OPPORTUNITIES  for  R.N.'s  and  L.P.N.'s  to 
live,  work,  and  study  at  a  700-bed  teaching 
hospital  affiliated  with  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. Salary  based  on  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. Attractive  benefits.  Orientation  and 
inservice   program. 

ONE  BLOCK  from  Lake  Michigan.  Near  beau- 
tiful  North  Michigan   Avenue  shopping  area. 

ACCREDITED  School  of  Nursing,  diploma 
program. 

WRITE   DIRECTOR  OF  NURSINC 

Chicago  Wesley 
Memorial    Hospital 

250    E.    Superior,   Chicago,    III.      6061 1 


NEW  PROCESS... 

The  Multi-Billion  dollar  a  year  marking 
industry  is  now  within  reach  of  the  small 
independent  operator.  Warner's  research 
has  produced  a  revolutionary  new  proc- 
ess which  allows  you  to  enter  this  field. 
The  Warner  method  and  quality  is  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  field  . .  .  and  your  serv- 
ice (the  basis  of  any  business)  can  assure 
you  earnings  up  to  $9.20  per  hour  in  your 
Spare  time! 

LET  YOUR  MAILMAN  BE  YOUR  BANKER! 

Write  to:   The   WARNER   COMPANY,  Dept.R-295-DW 

1512  Jarvis  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60626 


$25.00  REWARD 


just  for  using  the  M-K 
Fund  Raising  Plan 

Should  your  group  be  looking  for  ways  to  raise 
money  for  some  important  project  NOW  IS  THE 
TIME  to  get  complete  details  on  the  famous  Mar- 
ion-Kay Plan  -  -  already  proven  by  over  160,000 
church,  school,  civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 
If  your  group  has  never  participated  before,  in- 
clude their  complete  name  and  they  will  be  elig- 
ible for  the  $25.00  reward. 

WRITE  TODAY! 


MARION-KAY 

PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 


Dept.  56         Brownslown,  Indiana 


to  seek  summer  employment  there. 
Ministers  have  participated  in  summer 
pulpit  exchanges  in  other  states  with 
great  benefit  at  both  ends.  There  have 
been  interracial  meetings  with  Meth- 
odists of  the  state's  two  Central  Juris- 
diction conferences,  and  others  are 
hoped  for. 

Many  in  the  state  admit  the  truth 
in  Ralph  McGill's  statement  that  the 
church  in  the  United  States  has  been 
"merely  a  bit  player  in  the  greatest 
revolution  of  our  time."  While  Missis- 
sippi's problems  are  severe,  and  while 
some  congregations  still  are  bitterly 
divided,  there  is  a  rising  optimism  that 
the  church  will  move  ahead,  frankly 
grappling  with  its  problems. 

Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers 
in  the  state  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  optimism  is  easy  for  those  who 
have  not  suffered  injustice  and  de- 
privation. They  classify  much  of  what 
has  been  labeled  "progress"  as  merely 
token  effort,  spurred  by  the  state's 
bad  image  and  by  economic  factors 
rather  than  real  concern  for  the  down- 
trodden Negro. 

But  there  is  agreement  on  both 
sides  that  Mississippi  has  been  too 
convenient  a  whipping  boy.  One 
unfortunate  result  has  been  that  similar 
problems — perhaps  less  public  and 
more  subtle  but  equally  severe — have 
been  conveniently  swept  under  the  rug 
elsewhere  in  the  U.S.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that,  out  of  its  anguish, 
Mississippi  can  help  show  the  way. 

To  Set  Hospital  Standards 

A  certification  and  accreditation 
program  that  would  "implement  mini- 
mum, basic  standards"  for  Methodist 
hospitals  and  homes,  to  provide  for 
continual  review  and  improvement  of 
services,  was  approved  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes. 

The  administrators  also  generally 
agreed  that  Methodist  hospitals  should 
be  leaders  in  racially  integrating  their 
facilities,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  multiple-bed  rooms. 

Bishop  Ralph  Taylor  Alton,  \  ice- 
president  of  the  national  board,  re- 
plied to  those  who  criticize  the  church 
for  engaging  in  welfare  work.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  church  must  in- 
volve itself  in  welfare  "because  these 
services  are  processes  that  help  people 
to  become  both  the  objects  and  the 
subjects  of  [Christian]  concent." 

Although  the  church  need  not  be 
the  "whole  program"  of  welfare  service 
in  order  to  be  a  redemptive  influence, 
he  added,  "a  part  of  its  influence  is  to 
encourage  the  kind  oi  general  concern 
for  service  .  .  .  which  is  now  evident 
in  many  projects  undertaken  by 
general  society. 

Methodist-related  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies  ministered  to  a  record 
1,783,087  persons  in  1964.  an  increase 


of  nearly  35,000  persons  over  1963 

Included  among  the  268  Methodist 
related  health  and  welfare  ageneie 
are  78  hospitals,  which  served  793. 
543  patients  last  year;  138  homes  fo 
the  aged,  with  16,885  residents; 
homes  for  business  women,  with  51: 
residents;  and  49  children's  homes 
serving  6,765  children. 

M.  T.  Lambeth,  superintendent  o 
Children's  Home,  Inc.,  Winston 
Salem,  X.C.,  was  installed  as  the  nev 
president  of  the  National  Associatioi 
of  Methodist  Hospitals  and  Homes 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  nationa 
board. 


10  Birthday  Dinners  for  tACOh 

Methodism's  overseas  relief  agency 
which  ministers  to  needy  persons  re 
gardless  of  religion,  race,  or  national 
ity,  is  observing  its  25th  anniversary 
this  year. 

The  Methodist  Committee  fo 
Overseas  Relief  (MCOR)  is  celebrJ 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  world 
wide  service  with  a  series  of  dinner 
across  the  country  this  year.  Som 
500  Southeastern  and  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion ministers  and  laymen  attendee 
the  first  of  the  dinners  at  Mobile,  Ala 
on  January  25. 

A  similar  gathering  was  held  a 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  February  15 
Others  are  scheduled  for  Kansas  Cih 
May  6;  Springfield,  111..  May  7:  Madi 
son,  Wise.,  May  10;  Denver,  Colo 
September  13;  Portland,  Oreg.,  Sep 
tember  16;  Richmond,  Va.,  Septembe 
20:  Albany,  N.Y.,  October  S:  an. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  1. 
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More  Deaconesses  Wanted 

One  new  Methodist  deaconess  fron 
each     annual     conference     Woman' 
Society  of  Christian   Service  will  b<   | 
sought  between  now  and  May,  1966 

Women  of  the  church  are  beim 
asked  to  recruit  approximately  10( 
new  deaconesses  as  part  of  the  29 
anniversary  of  die  Woman's  Society 

The    increased   recruiting   eflort    ii 
being   made  in    an   effort   to   offset 
decrease    in    the    munber    of    active 
deaconesses  resulting  from  retirements 

Miss  Betty  Letzig,  special  assistant 
for  deaconess  work  in  the  Nationa 
Division.  Methodist  Board  of  Missions. 
has  disclosed  that  in  the  past  five 
years  there  has  been  a  net  loss  of  56 
active  deaconesses.  This  has  happened 
despite  a  steady  but  small  increase 
in  the  number  of  deaconesses  commis- 
sioned each  year  since  1960.  Thei 
number  of  active  deaconesses  in  1964 
decreased  to  35S,  compared  with  414 
in  1959. 

"Retirements    are    at    a    peak    and 
will  remain  so  for  the  next  12  to  1 
years,"  Miss  Letzig  said. 

Last  year  78  deaconesses  served  in 
community     centers,     65     in     local 
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churches,  48  in  teaching  and  student- 
work  assignments,  42  in  homes  foi 
children  and  the  aged,  38  in  town  and 
country   work,    34    in    miscellaneous 

fields  of  work,  22  on  the  stalls  of 
Methodist  general  hoards  and  ecumen- 
ical agencies,  19  in  hospitals,  8  on 
Conference  agency  stalls,  and  4  as 
Supply  pastors. 

Missions  Board  Appropriates 
$29.9  Million  for   1965-66 

A  record  829,991.825  for  support 
ol  Methodist  missions  programs  in 
the  United  States  and  18  other  coun- 
tries during  1965-66  was  appropriated 
by  the  church's  Board  of  Missions  in 
its  1965  annual  meeting  at  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  Pa. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  com- 
missioning of  35  new  missionaries  and 
deaconesses — 10  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
and  25  for  service  in  seven  other 
countries. 

The  $29,991,825  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  1  is 
almost  $3  million  more  than  was 
ippropriated  last  year.  It  includes 
$18,582,135  for  overseas  work  and 
$8,626,522  for  projects  in  the  U.S. 
md  Puerto  Rico. 

Not  included  in  the  appropriations 
otal  is  income  anticipated  for  the 
Advance,  the  special  program  in 
.vhich  churches,  groups,  and  individ- 
lals  support  missionaries  and  mis- 
don  projects  of  their  own  choosing. 
L,ast  year  more  than  $9  million  came 
rom  that  source. 

Among  other  actions,  the  board 
inanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
ailing  on  the  U.S.  government  to 
ake  the  lead  in  seeking  an  intenia- 
ional  pact  of  noninterference  in  civil 
.var-torn  Congo.  It  suggested  that 
;uch  a  pact  could  be  worked  out  in 
he  United  Nations  or  the  Organiza- 
ion  of  African  Unity.  Such  a  plan 
•ould  be  policed  by  an  international 
dice,  the  resolution  said. 

Among  many  reports  heard  by  the 
Bard  was  that  of  Mrs.  Porter  Brown, 
recently  elected  general  secretary. 

Mrs.  Brown  announced  and  the 
xiard  approved  plans  for  relocation 
)f  some  National  Division  offices  from 


CENTURY  CLUB 

One  Methodist  centenarian 
joins  Together*  Century  Club 
//n's  month.  She  is: 

Mrs.  Maria  Ruedy,  100,  Okla- 
homa  City,   Okla. 

In  nominating  a  person  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  give 
present  address,  birth  date,  and 
where  the  nominee  has  church 
membership. 


Philadelphia  to  New  York,  Personnel 

of  the  section  ol  homo  liclds  w  ill  begin 
the  move,  probably  about  June    I. 
In  its  separate  sessions,  the  National 

Division  board  ol  managers  expressed 
willingness  to  participate  with  the 
Federal  government,  as  well  as  with 

other  public  and  private  agencies,   in 

combatting  poverty.  Participation 
would  include  acceptance  of  federal 

funds   under  certain  conditions. 

The  division  established  a  special 
Appalachian  development  commission 
to  formulate  programs  for  that  section 
of  the  eastern  U.S.  It  will  center 
particularly  in  three  existing  Methodist 
agencies:  Hinton  Rural  Life  Center, 
llayesville,  N.C.,  Kentucky  Mountain 
Mission,  Jackson,  Ky.,  and  Tyran 
Parish,   Randolph  County,  W.Va. 

The  division  also  authorized  estab- 
lishment of  a  racial  reconciliation 
project  in  Mississippi,  to  be  under 
direction  of  Bishops  Edward  J.  Pender- 
grass  and  Marquis  L.  Harris.  Two 
former  missionaries,  Misses  Louise  and 
Mathilde  Killingsworth,  Mississippi 
natives,  were  assigned  to  begin  the 
reconciliation  program. 

Sessions  of  the  World  Division 
heard  reports  from  a  number  of  mis- 
sionaries and  staff  members  concern- 
ing developments  affecting  Methodist 
work  throughout  the  world.  Among 
them:  Dr.  William  S.  Hughlett,  one 
of  five  missionaries  held  captive  by 
Congolese  rebels  for  two  months  last 
year.  He  reported  on  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  death  of  Missionary 
Burleigh  A.  Law,  Jr.,  at  the  rebels' 
hands. 

In  their  meeting  preceding  sessions 
of  the  board,  members  of  the  Woman's 
Division  endorsed  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's federal  aid  to  education 
program,  urged  continued  support  for 
the  UN,  and  called  on  all  Methodist 
women  to  answer  attacks  on  The 
Methodist  Church,  National  Council 
of  Churches,  and  the  UN. 

The  board  paid  tribute  to  a  former 
staff  member,  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith, 
now  executive  secretary  in  the  United 
States  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  who  addressed  the  meeting 
on  recent  developments  in  ecumenism. 

Dr.  Smith  noted  with  approval  the 
deepening  of  relationships  between 
Christian  groups,  including  "the  in- 
credible multiplication  of  serious  con- 
tacts" between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  since  the  papal  reign  of 
John  XXIII. 

Elect  Two  Bishops  in  India 

In  the  last  episcopal  election  of 
Methodism's  current  quadrennium, 
two  leaders  of  the  church  in  India 
were  named  bishops  by  the  Southern 
Asia  Central  Conference. 

The  Rev.  P.  C.  Benjamin  Balaram, 
56,  of  Delhi,  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Shaw, 


155,000 

8  to  13-year-old 
children  now  use 

DEVOTIONS 


THEY  READ  THIS  MAGAZINE 
WITH  ENTHUSIASM... 

"My  Devotions"  helps  you  set  the 
stage  for  faith  to  grow — every  day  in 
the  week.  Published  monthly,  it  con- 
tains an  inspiring  daily  devotional 
with  suggested  Bible  reading  and 
prayer.  Readings  are  brief  and  lively. 
Modern  stories,  art  and  photographs 
hold  a  child's  interest,  show  clearly 
how  Christ  affects  today's  world. 
TeaCh  early — to  your  child  or  church 
school  classes — the  joy  of  private 
meditation.  Per  year,  *150 

50  or  more  to  one  address,  30jt  a  quarter. 
Rewarding  for  every  young  person! 
Order  bulk  subscriptions! 


CONCORDIA 

PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  DEPT.  T-2 

3558  S.  Jefferson  Ave.    •    St.  Louis,  Mo.    63118 

Remittance  enclosed,  $ Bill  later  □ 

Please  send  1-year  subscriptions  for 

"My  Devotions"  @  $1.50  ea. 

Send (50  or  more)  at  Z0i  a  quarter. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


State. 


.Zip  Code. 
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ABOVE  ALL... 

GIVE  YOUR  CHURCH 
THIS  MEMORIAL 
THAT  LIVES 
FOREVER 


What  loftier  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  loved  one  than 
the  pure  and  inspired  voice  of 
Schulmerich®  Memorial  Bells! 
A  living  voice  that  remembers 
daily  and  keeps  a  revered  name 
alive  forever.  Large  or  small, 
your  church  welcomes  a  gift  of 
Schulmerich  Bells  in  your  own 
name,  too  .  .  .  now  in  your  life- 
time. Appropriate  plaque,  if  you 
wish.  No  bell  tower  needed. 
Write  for  details. 


THE   CARILLON 
IN   THIS    (CHURCH 
IS    DEDICATED   TO 
THE    GLORY  OF  GOD 

PRESENTED 
IN     LOVING     MEMORY    OF 

MARIE    HOTING 

BY 

JOHN    L.  HOTING 

A    D.    19  5  5 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS,   INC. 

3145  CARILLON  HILL  .  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

©Trademark  of  Boll  Instruments 
1  ■  ■  ■  >■  1  ■  ■  1  iii  by  Schulmorich  Carillons,  Inc. 


At  the  World's  Fair,  hear  the 
Schulmerich  Bells  ring  out  front 
the  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
Center. 


58,  of  Lucknow,  succeed  retiring 
Bishops  John  A.  Subhan  and  Shot  K. 
Mondol. 

Assigned  to  the  Lucknow  Area, 
Bishop  Balaram,  elected  on  the  29th 
ballot,  has  been  the  church's  director 
of  public  relations  and  promotion 
in  India  and  secretary  of  the  Delhi 
Area. 

Bishop  Shaw,  elected  on  the  23rd 
ballot,  was  assigned  to  the  Bombay 
Area.  He  has  been  educational  secre- 
tary for  the  denomination  in  India, 
responsible  for  the  Christian  educa- 
tion program  in  all  local  churches, 
and  in  125  Methodist  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Reassigned  were  two  leaders 
elected  in  1956.  Bishop  Mangal  Singh 
went  to  the  Delhi  Area  and  Bishop 
Gabriel  Sundaram  to  the  Hyderabad 
Area. 

Dr.  Denman  to  Receive 
J 965  Upper  Room  Citation 

The  annual  Upper  Room  Citation 
for  1965  will  be  presented  to  Dr. 
Harry  Denman,  general  secretary  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism. 

Dr.  Denman  will  become  the  17th 
person  to  receive 
the  citation  for 
his  outstanding 
contributions  to 
world  Christian 
fellowship.  The 
1964  award  went 
to  Dr.  Billy  Gra- 
ham, the  interna- 
tionally renowned 
evangelist. 

In  announcing 
the  citation,  Dr. 
J.  Manning  Potts, 

Nashville,  editor  of  The  Upper  Room, 
said  the  presentation  will  be  made  at 
an  interdenominational  dinner  later 
this  year.  Dr.  Denman  also  will  be  the 
only  person  representing  the  United 
States  in  the  World  Christian  Fellow- 
ship issue  (September-October)  of 
The  Upper  Room  this  year. 

A  layman  and  native  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  Dr.  Denman  has  been 
general  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  since  1940.  He  has  an- 
nounced he  will  retire  this  spring. 

Prior  to  becoming  head  of  the 
board,  Dr.  Denman  served  a  year  as 
secretary  of  evangelism  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  former  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  was 
business  manager  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church,   Birmingham.    191S-38. 

Presently  he  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  world  evangelism  and 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  World  Methodist  Council.  In 
addition,  he  has  served  on  the  depart- 
ment of  evangelism  and  the  General 
Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,   and   as   a  member  of  the 


Dr.    Denman 


Dr.   Long 


commission  on  world  mission  and 
evangelism  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

Phoenix  Minister  Elected 
To  Top  Evangelism  Post 

Newly  elected  general  secretary  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism 
is  Dr.  Kermit  L.  Long,  pastor  of 
Central  Methodist  Church  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  since  1956. 

Dr.  Long,  who  assumes  his  duties 
this  spring,  succeeds  Dr.  Harry  Den- 
man, who  retires 
after  25  years  as 
leader  of  the 
church's  evange- 
lism work.  The 
minister  of  the 
Phoenix  church 
was  elected  at 
a  one-day  called 
meeting  of  the 
board  in  Dallas. 
Dr.  Long  for- 
merly served 
congregations  of 
churches  in  Illinois  and  Ohio. 

"We  believe  we  have  the  best 
representative  of  all  the  best  ap- 
proaches in  winning  people  for  Christ 
and  proclaiming  the  Good  News," 
said  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  of  Los 
Angeles,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Evangelism. 

During  Dr.  Long's  eight-year  pas- 
torate at  the  4,400-member  Central 
church,  about  2,000  persons  joined 
on  profession  of  faith.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Council  of  Evange- 
lism, an  auxiliary  of  the  board. 

His  recent  book,  Hungers  of 
the  Human  Heart  (Abingdon.  $2  .  i 
in  its  second  printing. 


1      Methodists  in  the  News 

Dr.  James  L.  Price,  Jr.,  Duke  I  ni- 
versity  professor,  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Religion.   He  was  vice-president. 

Samuel  Bautista,  attorney  from  the 
Philippines;  Ransom  S.  Durr,  lay 
leader  of  the  Central  Alabama  Con- 
ference. Birmingham;  Mrs.  Alvin  B. 
Pfeiffer,  Aurora.  111.:  and  the  Rev. 
Frank  M.  Gray,  Jr..  Glendale,  Calif., 
are  the  newest  members  on  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Lay  Activities. 

Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Graves.  University 
of  Mississippi  professor,  was  named 
acting  president  of  Methodist-related 
Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss.,  to 
serve  until  June  1  when  he  will  begin 
a  full  four-year  term  as  president. 

Robert  C.  Neal,  former  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions  member,  was  killed 
with  his  son  in  a  light  plane  crash  in 
Montana. 
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The    BLUNT  INSTRUMENT   People 


E, 


iDITORS  LIKE  to  get  mail.  Whether  it  is 
a  pat  on  the  back  or  a  hatchet  job  dismembering 
the  staff,  its  motives,  and  the  entire  contents  oi 
the  latest  issue,  letters  from  readers  do  show  that 
they  are  reading  and  responding  to  a  publication. 

Happily,  we  at  TOGETHER  get  our  fair  share 
of  letters — all  kinds.  But  recently  we  have  noticed 
a  small  but  increasing  number  remarkable  for 
their  crudity  and  teeth-grinding  self-righteous- 
ness. Their  writers  use  words  in  the  manner  of 
a  murder  mystery's  "blunt  instrument,"  flailing 
wildly  in  all  directions.  Reading  these  letters  is 
like  stepping  into  a  cold  shower:  after  a  while 
you  adjust  to  the  shock,  but  you  still  don't  like  it. 

Please  understand  it  is  not  criticism  that 
bothers  us;  we  expect  that,  and  need  it.  There 
always  will  be  differences  of  opinion.  The  ques- 
tion concerns  attitudes  and  tactics.  If  you  want 
to  win  someone  over  to  your  way  of  diinking, 
or  at  least  to  an  appreciation  of  your  point  of 
view,  how  do  you  go  about  it? 

In  the  first  place,  don't  claim  to  have  all  of 
the  answers.  No  man  does;  no  man  ever  will. 
Nor  is  the  Bible  packed  with  detailed  solutions 
to  all  of  life's  problems.  Our  faith  compels  us 
to  seek  solutions  and  gives  us  certain  guidelines 
in  that  quest;  it  does  not  furnish  a  minute-by- 
minute  agenda  for  daily  living — or  a  surefire 
formula  for  magazine  editors.  So  when  you're 
trying  to  sway  another  person's  thinking,  don't 
claim  to  have  the  last  word  from  on  high.  State 
your  convictions,  yes,  but  respect  the  convictions 
of  others  who  sincerely  differ. 

Secondly,  keep  your  sense  of  humor.  John  Wes- 
ley, who  never  could  be  described  as  frivolous, 
once  commented  that  "Sour  godliness  is  the 
devil's  own  religion."  Every  congregation  has 
sincere,  hardworking  members  whose  faces  al- 
ways seem  frozen  in  determination,  and  whose 
manner  is  both  impenetrable  and  humorless. 
These  are  the  "blunt  instrument"  people,  puffing 
pilgrims  who  model  themselves  after  our  sour- 
puckered  Puritan  forebears.  Who  convinced 
diem  that  it  was  evil  to  enjoy  life?  And  how 
can  we  convince  them  that  a  person  can  be 
serious  without  being  stony,  that  the  mark  of  the 
Christian  shouldn't  be  grimness,  but  joyfulness? 

A  tiiird  point.  Through  the  centuries,  Christians 
have  sought  to  influence  the  world  around  them, 
to  change  it  for  the  better.  They  have  done  this, 
in  many  cases  almost  miraculously,  through  sheer 
perseverance.  In  some  cases,  the  direct  frontal  ap- 
proach is  the  best  method  of  getting  to  the  heart 
of  a  problem.  In  other  cases,  though,  a  head-on 
charge  results  only  in  getting  thrown  back  on 


your  ear.  You  know  how   it  is  with  children:  COD 
front  them  point-blank  with  evidence  of  wrong- 
doing, and  they  may  deny  all.   but   edge  up   to 
the  subject   in  random  conversation,  and  they 
may  blurt  out  the  whole  story. 

To  put  it  baldly,  many  Christians  today  are 
trying  to  do  worthwhile  things,  but  they  are  not 
getting  anywhere  because  they  lack  finesse. 
Sometimes  raw  power  gets  across  a  point  as  no 
amount  of  finesse  could — as  any  parent  knows. 
But  more  often,  finesse  is  the  ultimate  weapon. 
It  not  only  is  a  great  preserver  of  pride,  which  so 
often  stands  in  the  way  of  progress,  but  it  also 
helps  skirt  immovable  objects  which  block  the 
way  to  worthwhile  goals. 

Back  again  to  letters  from  readers.  Those  we 
read  with  care  are  definitely  not  those  which 
flatly  tell  us  we  are  absolutely  and  completely 
wrong,  and  then  grimly  list  for  our  edification 
all  the  right  answers.  Those  get  one  reading  and 
are  put  aside  for  others  which  also  may  argue 
with  us — with  conviction  but  widi  temperance. 
We  treat  these  with  respect  because  that  is  how 
they  address  us.  In  that  kind  of  atmosphere  we 
may  even  confess  we  have  been  wrong! 

Lest  you  conclude  that  this  little  discourse  is 
idle  editorial  shoptalk,  consider  the  application 
of  these  same  principles  in  your  own  church.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  current  themes 
that  have  brought  us  such  intemperate  mail  from 
readers  are  die  same  themes  that  have  split  con- 
gregations into  angry  factions,  paralyzing  some 
churches  and  the  witness  they  should  be  making. 

How  do  you  keep  these  forces  from  tearing 
a  congregation  apart?  Not  by  marching  up  to 
those  who  hold  differing  views  and  reading  the 
riot  act.  Not  by  swinging  a  sledgehammer  when 
a  hairpin  would  spring  a  lock,  or  firing  a  battery 
of  howitzers  when  a  peashooter  would  hit  the 
target.  No,  the  channels  of  communication  must 
be  kept  open.  And  then,  with  mutual  respect  and 
careful  selection  of  the  weapons  of  persuasion, 
understanding  and  progress   are  possible. 

The  same  guidelines  apply  outside  the  church. 
As  laymen,  we  represent  the  Christian  faith  to 
the  world  through  our  daily  contacts  widi  others. 
One  thing  is  sure:  we  aren't  going  to  get  far  or 
influence  many  if  we  put  on  a  stern,  self-righteous 
mask  and  bull  our  way  into  every  china  shop 
with  which  we  disagree. 

These  times  are  not  easy,  and  the  way  for 
Christians  is  both  hard  to  find  and  hard  to  follow. 
But  please,  let's  not  always  be  recognized  by 
the  frowns  on  our  earnest  faces  and  our  heavy- 
handed,  self-righteous  ways.       — Your  Editors 
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Protestants  in  the  past  have  been  guilty  of  narrow  prejudice  in  fighting 

to  exclude  parochial  schools  from  benefits  of  proposed  federal  aid-to-education  programs. 

Such  bigotry  must  be  cast  aside.  Yet,  such  proposals  do  carry  real  dangers 

for  the  nation's  educational  system,  and  citizens  of  all  religious  faiths  should  be  aware 

of  them.  Here  are  the  facts,  summarized  by  an  expert  in  the  field. 
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,FTER  nearlj  40  years  of  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness,  those  who 
seek  federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  may  enter  the 
promised  land  in  L965. 

In  the  session  which  ended  last 
year,  Congress  provided  aid  for 
colleges  and  universities,  for  voca- 
tional and  medical  education.  It 
renewed  and  expanded  aid  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  federally  impacted 
regions  and  in  the  teaching  ol  sub- 
jects related  to  defense. 

But  general  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  on  a  na- 
tional scope  was  blocked  again  by 
three  old  obstacles:  (1)  Conserva- 
tives opposing  any  increase  in  fed- 
eral government,  particularly  in  ed- 
ucation. (2)  Defenders  of  civil 
rights  opposing  federal  support  of 
segregated  schools.  (3)  Patrons  of 
parochial  schools  opposing  any 
federal  expenditures  for  education 
in  which  they  were  not  included. 

With  passage  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  no  federal  funds  can  be 
used  for  any  form  of  racial  segre- 
gation, so  this  issue  no  longer  ob- 
structs other  legislation.  In  the  re- 
cent election,  the  conservative 
forces  in  Congress  were  weakened. 
Consequently,  the  main  obstacle  re- 
maining is  the  "religious  issue." 

Tremendous  pressure  will  be 
brought  against  this  impasse  by 
the  Johnson  administration,  which 
is  determined  that  the  Congress 
will  enact  a  federal-aid  bill  of  some 
kind.  It  could  be  disposed  of  in 
either  direction — by  inclusion  of 
parochial  schools  or  by  their  ex- 
clusion— as  long  as  some  form  of 
federal  aid  gets  through. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  then, 
as  never  before,  political  pressures 
and  counterpressures  will  deter- 
mine which  way  the  church-state 
question  will  be  settled.  Spokes- 
men for  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference  and  for  the  pre- 
dominantly Roman  Catholic  lay 
organization,  Citizens  for  Educa- 
tional Freedom,  will  not  themselves 
advocate  federal  aid  to  education, 
but  they  will  insist  that  if  federal 
aid  is  given  to  public  schools,  it 
should  be  given  to  all  schools — in- 
cluding those  owned  and  operated 
by  churches. 

The  opposition  of  this  group  in 
the  past  has  been  so  successful  that 
they  now  have  won  acquiescence 
from   organizations   such   as   labor 


unions     and     some     educational 

groups    which    want    SOme    kind    ol 

general  federal  aid  to  education  at 
any  cost.  The  American  Federa- 
tion ol  Teachers  recently  reversed 

its  stand  and  now  Favors  federal  aid 
to    parochial    schools.    The    much 

larger  National  Education  \ssocia- 
tion  has  shown  some  signs  of  com- 
promising its  traditional  insistence 
on  aid  to  public  schools  only. 

On  the  other  hand.  The  Meth- 
odist Church  and  almost  every 
other  major  Protestant  chinch  body 
in  the  nation  consistently  have 
opposed  tax  aid  for  church  schools, 
including  their  own.  So  have  most 
Jewish  groups  (except  a  few  ultra- 
orthodox  ones),  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and 
many  others. 

The  National  Council  of 
Churches  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
federal  aid  to  education,  as  its  Gen- 
eral Board  asserted  in  a  policy 
statement,  "Public  Funds  for  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  adopted  in  1961  by  an 
87-1  vote: 

"All  citizens  share  responsibility 
for  the  general  education  of  all 
children  in  our  society.  The  public 
school,  supported  by  the  taxes  of 
all  citizens,  is  the  main  and  in- 
dispensable agency  for  this  pur- 
pose. .  .  . 

"As  a  nation  it  is  our  duty  to 
encourage  the  full  development  of 
the  talents  and  abilities  of  all  our 
citizens.  The  provision  of  general 
education  for  all  requires  the  mo- 
bilization of  the  best  resources  of 
our  society  to  support  the  public- 
school  system,  which  in  many  areas 
is  already  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  rate  of  our  population  growth 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  knowl- 
edge. .  .  . 

"Therefore  .  .  .  we  favor  the  pro- 
vision of  federal  funds  for  tax- 
supported  elementary  and  second- 
ary public  schools  .  .  ." 

States  and  localities  support  their 
public  schools  mainly  by  property 
taxes — a  weak  lever  for  raising  the 
necessary  revenues.  Furthermore, 
some  states  and  districts  are  much 
poorer  than  others,  though  the 
children  they  educate  (or  under- 
educate)  may  later  become  a  bur- 
den rather  than  an  asset. 

Therefore,  many  feel,  some  way 


iniisi  be  found  quick])  to  applj  thi 
materia]  resources  ol  our  wealth) 
land  to  the  fuller  developmenl  ol 
the  abilities  ol  the  children  ol  evei  j 
state  and  community.  This  is  the 

main    issue    at    stake;    the    church 
state  issue  must  not  be  allowed  to 
eclipse   it.    But   neither  should    thai 
issue  be  thrust   aside. 

Probably  a  majority  of  congress- 
men and  citizens  would  not  align 
themselves  strongly  cither  for  or 
against  including  parochial  schools 
among  recipients  of  federal  aid  to 
education.  They  are  the  broad  and 
uncommitted  middle  group  which 
casts  the  deciding  vote  on  most  is- 
sues of  public  policy  after  weighing 
the  arguments,  the  threats  and 
blandishments  of  both  sides.  If  we 
believe  that  there  should  be  federal 
aid  to  education,  but  that  public 
funds  should  go  to  public  schools 
only,  we  must  convince  this  unde- 
cided middle  group. 

If  we  are  to  convince  them,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  much  more  vigor- 
ous and  articulate  than  we  have 
been.  At  present,  we  are  being  out- 
argued  by  the  advocates  of  tax  aid 
to  parochial  schools!  And  we  must 
use  more  reasonable  and  more  con- 
vincing arguments  than  we  have 
been  using,  for  they  are  no  longer 
very  persuasive — if  they  ever  were! 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient,  for  ex- 
ample, to  cite  the  principle  of  "the 
separation  of  church  and  state" 
without  explaining  what  we  mean 
by  it  and  why  it  is  important.  The 
reason  this  explanation  is  necessary 
is  that  many  Protestants,  and 
others,  have  been  opposing  tax  aid 
to  parochial  schools  for  the  wrong 
reasons.  With  the  rejection  of  these 
reasons,  the  principle  they  have 
been  used  to  justify  also  is  rejected. 

The  main  wrong  reason  is  anti- 
Catholicism.  There  is  in  many  Prot- 
estants an  ancient  strain  of  hostility 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  We 
tend  to  feel  that  whatever  the  Cath- 
olics want  we  should  oppose,  and 
that  whatever  benefits  them  must 
have  something  wrong  with  it. 
This  ancestral  impulse  has  come 
down  to  us  from  centuries  of  blood- 
shed and  bitterness  between  the 
two  main  branches  of  Christianity 
— with  fault  on  both  sides.  It  is 
something  we  should  have  learned 
by  this  time  to  live  down  together. 
The  ecumenical  movement  is  teach- 
ing us  that  we  need  to  help  each 
other    become     something    better 
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than  we  are  by  binding  up  the 
injuries  we  ourselves  have  helped 
to  inflict. 

Certainly  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  recent  years  has  shown 
impulses  to  reformation  and  renew- 
al that  would  have  gratified  Martin 
Luther  and  ought  to  inspire  us. 
These  impulses  have  been  re- 
peatedly suppressed  and  frustrated 
by  conservatives  in  the  church.  But 
they  have  shown  surprising 
strength  at  Vatican  Council  II, 
nonetheless,  and  may  well  triumph 
in  the  end — unless  non-Catholics 
strengthen  the  conservatives  by  re- 
jecting or  discounting  the  impulses 
to  reform  of  more  liberal  Roman 
Catholics. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  our  na- 
tion today  are  alienated  by  argu- 
ment based  on  "separation  of 
church  and  state"  because  they  as- 
sociate this  argument  with  an  un- 
dertone of  anti-Catholicism  which 
too  often  has  accompanied  it.  Those 
who  oppose  tax  aid  to  parochial 
schools  for  reasons  having  nothing 
to  do  with  Roman  Catholicism  will 
be  handicapped  for  a  long  time  by 
the  stigma  of  emotional  anti- 
Catholicism.  Reasonable  men  are 
rightly  repelled  by  this  wrong  rea- 
son for  our  insistence  upon  public 
funds  for  public  schools  only,  and 
we  must  take  pains  to  make  clear 
what  the  right  reasons  are — reasons 
which  we  may  share  with  many 
Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  other 
citizens. 

The  following  are  offered  as 
some  of  the  "right"  reasons: 

/.  The  independent  school  must 
be  independent.  Most  Protestants 
and  most  Americans  would  uphold 
the  right  of  parochial  schools  to 
exist,  and  the  right  of  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  them.  These 
rights  have  been  upheld  by  die 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  precious  to  all 
citizens.  If  we  uphold  these  rights, 
we  cannot  at  the  same  time  enter- 
tain a  subconscious  desire  that  all 
parochial  schools  should  go  out  of 
business,  let  alone  take  steps  to 
put  them  out  of  business. 

The  time  may  come,  in  one  com- 
munity or  another,  when  the  public 
schools  become  remote  from  the  in- 
terests of  parents  for  die  educa- 
tion of  their  children  and,  at  that 
time  and  place,  those  parents  will 
want  to  have  die  option  of  setting 


up  an  independent  school  (with 
their  own  resources)  that  will  ful- 
fill their  intentions  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  public- 
schools  to  point  out  that  they,  like 
any  other  institution,  can  become 
inflexible  and  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  people  if  deprived  of  the 
stimulus  of  competition.  Competi- 
tion is  supplied  by  independent 
schools  set  up  co-operatively  by 
like-minded  groups  of  parents  who 
are  able  to  shape  the  character  of 
their  school  because  they  can  freely 
give  or  withhold  their  support,  as 
they  cannot  always  do  with  the 
public  school. 

The  independent  school  provides 
a  contrast  to  the  public  school 
and  an  antidote  to  its  monopoly  of 
education  only  so  long  as  it  is  gen- 
uinely independent.  If  it  is  able  to 
rely  on  tax  funds  for  its  support 
rather  than  on  the  free  contribu- 
tions of  parents  who  believe  in  it, 
two  things  happen:  it  becomes  less 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  those 
parents,  and  it  then  becomes  sub- 
ject to  the  controls  that  always 
and  inescapably  accompany  tax 
funds. 

This  change  in  the  essential 
character  of  the  independent  school 
inevitably  follows  the  change  in  its 
source  of  support  and  is  simply  an 
illustration  of  the  economic  law  of 
nature  that  he  who  pays  the  piper 
calls  the  tune.  If  the  whole  com- 
munity is  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
support  a  school  through  the  com- 
pulsory process  of  taxation,  the 
whole  community  is  going  to  call 
the  tune  sooner  or  later  for  that 
school,  and  the  end  product  is  not 
to  strengthen  independent  educa- 
tion but  to  turn  it  into  another  hind 
of  public  school! 

We  appreciate  parochial  schools 
as  independent  alternatives  to  pub- 
lic schools,  but  only  as  long  as  tiiey 
are  truly  independent.  We  admire 
die  sacrifices  of  parents  and 
churches  which  have  established 
and  maintained  such  schools  for 
religious  reasons  by  their  own  vol- 
untary contributions,  but  only  as 
long  as  tiieir  schools  actually  are 
thus  maintained.  When  parochial 
schools  seek  and  accept  tax  funds, 
they  automatically  become  some- 
thing other  than  what  they  have 
been,  and  no  longer  merit  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  as  indepen- 
dent, voluntary  schools. 


2.  The  state  must  not  discrimi- 
nate between  religions.  The  Ameri- 
can bishops  of  the  Roman  Cadiolic 
Church  insisted  in  1961  that  grant- 
ing federal  aid  to  public  schools 
but  not  to  parochial  schools  would 
be  discriminatory,  excluding  chil- 
dren because  their  parents  had 
chosen  for  them  a  religiously  ori 
ented  education.  If  this  is  dis 
crimination,  it  is  of  the  kind  that 
seems  to  be  written  into  the  First 
Amendment — as  recently  inter 
preted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Everson  (1947),  McCollum 
(1948),  McGowan  (1961)  and 
Torcaso  (1961)  cases: 

"The  'establishment  of  religion' 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment 
means  at  least  this:  Neither  a  state 
nor  the  federal  government  can  set 
up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  re- 
ligions, or  prefer  one  religion  over 
another.  .  .  .  No  tax  in  any  amount, 
large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to  sup- 
port any  religious  activities  or  in- 
stitutions, whatever  they  may  be 
called,  or  whatever  form  they  may 
adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion." 

Parochial  schools  are  primarily 
and  essentially  religious  schools,  al- 
though they  may  teach  general  sub- 
ject matter  also.  The  basic  reason 
that  churches — Roman  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  Quaker,  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventist — establish  parochial  schools 
is  to  teach  their  faith  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  faithful.  The  entire  set- 
ting, atmosphere,  and  curriculum 
of  the  school  contribute  to  this  end 
— and  a  laudable  end  it  is.  Other 
churches,  however,  choose  other 
modes  of  teaching  the  faith  to  die 
children  of  their  faitliful:  Sunday 
church  schools,  summer  camps,  va- 
cation Bible  schools,  youth  organi- 
zations, and  so  on. 

If  die  government  is  to  begin  to 
subsidize  one  particular  mode  of 
religious  education  and  not  the 
odiers,  this  would  indeed  be  dis- 
crimination among  religions,  and 
would  immediately  force  other  re- 
ligious groups  to  imitate  the  pre- 
ferred mode.  The  result  would  be 
the  growth  of  a  rash  of  parallel, 
competing  religious  schools  of  gen- 
eral education — all  subsidized  by 
tax  funds.  The  effect  of  this  policy 
upon  public  schools  and  our  whole 
society  would  be  disastrous,  and 
constitutes  a  strong  and  separate 
reason  for  opposing  tax  funds  for 
parochial   schools. 
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3.  The  state  should  not  support 

education  that  is  segregated  either 
by  race  or  religion.  There  are  some 
who  suggest  that  since  America  is 
a  pluralistic  society,  a  genuine 
pluralism  would  be  recognized  and 
encouraged  In  tax  support  of  a 
diversity  of  school  systems,  in 
which  each  religious  group  would 
use  the  taxes  of  its  members  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  its  chil- 
dren in  its  own  parochial  schools. 
We  are  chided  that  all  other  West- 
ern democracies  have  found  a  way 
to  distribute  educational  funds 
justly  to  all  school  systems,  so  why 
can't  we? 

What  is  not  as  often  explained  is 
the  effect  which  these  arrange- 
ments have  had  on  other  nations. 
Dividing  the  children  of  our  society 
into  sectarian  segments  throughout 
their  educational  careers  is  an  un- 
dertaking fraught  with  hazards  for 
our  nation's  future. 

As  long  as  public  schools  are 
strong,  and  as  long  as  religiously  se- 
lective schools  are  voluntarily  sup- 
ported, there  will  be  a  high  degree 
of  give-and-take  between  them.  The 
children  of  any  faith  group  will 
never  be  entirely  in  that  group's 
own  parochial  schools,  and  many  of 
them  will  transfer  back  and  forth 
between  systems  from  time  to  time, 
making  their  interfaith  contact. 

If  religious-school  systems  were 
supported  by  taxes  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  however,  they  would 
tend  to  become  the  preferred 
agency  of  education  for  many  citi- 
zens (at  the  behest  of  their 
churches),  and  would  come  to  en- 
compass all  children  of  that  faith 
group  through  their  school  careers. 

The  result  could  be  an  educa- 
tional situation  segmented  from  top 
to  bottom  along  sectarian  lines. 
This  segmentation  could  extend  to 
the  rest  of  society  as  well,  until 
citizens  would  carry  on  most  of 
their  activities  within  religious  en- 
claves occupied  exclusively  by 
"their  own  kind." 

This  unfortunate  pattern  has  de- 
veloped in  the  Netherlands,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  struggle  over  pub- 
lic support  of  parochial  schools. 
Today  each  faith  group  has  its  own 
publicly  supported  school  system, 
its  own  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  television  stations,  labor 
unions,  professional  associations,  li- 
braries, hospitals,  clinics — and  even 
political  parties! 


The  grimness  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  described  by  Theodore  II. 
Keller,  dean  ol    the  school  of  cdu- 

eatiou  ol  the  University  ol  Cali- 
fornia, who  investigated  it. 

In  recent  articles,  Dr.  Keller  re- 
ports   how    Holland    is    "pillari/ed" 

among  Calvinist,  Roman  Catholic, 
ami  neo-Calvinist  segments,  with  a 

lew  "neutral''  school  systems  in  the 
larger  cities  for  the  handful  ol 
citizens  who  do  not  fit  into  the 
other  segments.  (These  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  public  schools,  which 
once  enrolled  80  percent  of  the 
children,  but  now  enroll  only  20 
percent.) 

The  most  alarming  feature  of 
this  "pillarization,"  according  to 
Dr.  Keller,  is  the  suspicion  and 
animosity  created  and  perpetuated 
among  the  pillars.  It  is  considered 
offensive  for  a  Calvinist  to  patron- 


THE  most  concise  yet  detailed  treat- 
ment of  the  legal,  historical,  and 
public-policy  issues  in  this  current 
controversy  written  from  a  Protestant 
point  of  view  is  found  in  a  publica- 
tion commissioned  by  the  author  of 
this  article:  Public  Funds  for  Paro- 
chial Schools?  by  George  R.  LaNoue, 
which  may  be  ordered  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  475  River- 
side Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 
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ize  a  Catholic  grocer,  or  for  a  Cath- 
olic to  read  a  neo-Calvinist  news- 
paper. Reller  relayed  the  comment 
of  the  principal  of  a  neo-Calvinist 
school,  who  had  just  interviewed  an 
applicant  for  a  position  teaching 
geometry.  "She  seemed  to  be  a  fine 
teacher — just  what  we  needed  and 
a  member  of  the  church — but  I  had 
to  turn  her  down,"  he  remarked 
regretfully.  "She  once  taught  at  a 
neutral  school." 

The  jealousy  and  competitive- 
ness among  the  Dutch  school  sys- 
tems are  intense.  Salaries  of 
teachers  cannot  be  raised  at  one 
school  without  protests  from  the 
teachers  at  the  others.  Equipment  is 
modest  and  changes  in  curriculum 
minimal,  since  every  improvement 
must  be  duplicated  in  each  little 
schoolhouse  lest  there  be  outraged 
complaints  against  the  government 
of  "religious  favoritism." 

Every  society  develops  in  ways 
determined  by  its  unique  history. 


Thus,   what    uoiks    in    Holland   and 

Britain  or  Quebec  mighl  not  worl 

in   the   United    States — or  have  the 

same  bad  effects.  Certainly  then 
are  far  more  faith  groups  here  than 
in  I lolland.  II  each  were  given  tax 

support  lor  its  own  school  system 
tin-  divisions  might   not  be  so  deep 

but  the  fragmentation  would  quite 

likely  be  much  wider. 

We  should  not  try  to  mimic  the 
patterns  of  another  society,  nor 
should  we  disregard  them,  but  we 
should  seek  to  be  true  to  the  ceo 
tral  achievements  of  our  own  tra- 
dition and  culture,  chief  amon^ 
which  is  our  long  insistence  upon 
religious  liberty. 

4.  No  man  should  be  taxed  to 
support  any  religion — even  his 
own.  Voluntary  and  sacrificial  giv- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  powerful  en- 
gines of  human  endeavor,  and  one 
that  is  most  often  activated  and 
harnessed  by  religious  commitments 
— the  most  profound  and  sensitive 
of  man's  choices.  To  deprive  a  man 
of  the  opportunity  to  harness  this 
most  powerful  force  to  his  most 
cherished  and  central  convictions 
is  to  interfere  in  his  personal  af- 
fairs in  a  most  offensive  manner. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  expressed 
this  in  the  Virginia  Act  for  Estab- 
lishing Religious  Freedom:  "To 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  contribu- 
tions of  money  for  the  propagation 
of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves 
and  abhors  is  sinful  and  tyran- 
nical. .  .  ." 

If  a  man  is  taxed  to  support 
institutions  which  teach  a  faith 
that  he  does  not  believe — enter- 
prises founded,  owned,  and  oper- 
ated by  religious  groups  to  which 
he  does  not  belong — then  he  has 
been  conscripted  in  the  service  of 
creeds  he  has  not  chosen. 

We  have  had  abundant  experi- 
ence with  this  forced  labor  for 
religion  through  the  ages,  and  it 
has  not  been  a  very  happy  experi- 
ence. In  fact,  it  was  to  escape  just 
such  involuntary  servitude  to  es- 
tablished churches  that  many  of 
our  forefathers  came  to  this  coun- 
try. Some  of  them  participated  in 
writing  a  First  Amendment,  de- 
signed to  protect  us  from  such  con- 
scription for  religious  ends.  It 
would  be  tragic  for  us  today  to  re- 
turn to  the  European  arrangements 
which  the  authors  of  our  Constitu- 
tion sought  to  leave  behind.         □ 
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After  many  years,  the  confident  faith  of  a  frail  little  girl  remains  an  inspiration. 

A  Little  Child  Led  Me 


w, 


HEN  I  entered  the  hospital 
for  examinations,  it  was  crowded, 
and  I  was  asked  if  I  would  share 
a  room.  I  said  I'd  be  glad  to.  "Your 
roommate,"  the  nurse  informed  me, 
"is  seven  years  old — and  quite  a 
gal." 

When  the  nurse  introduced  us, 
I  said,  "Hello,  Mary,"  and  smiled. 
Mary  did  not  answer.  She  lay 
silent  while  I  got  into  bed,  but  I 
felt  her  brown  eyes  following  every 
movement  I  made.  I  noticed  her 
tiny  body,  so  frail  it  hardly  made 
a  lump  under  the  covers.  Then  my 
eyes  fell  on  a  worn  Bible  on  the 
stand  beside  her  bed. 

When  our  supper  trays  arrived, 
she  sat  up,  clasped  her  pale  hands 
under  her  bowed  head,  and  in  a 
weak  voice  recited: 

"For  Christ  the  Lord  who  came 
to  save  us,  for  all  the  love  and 
goodness  we  have  known,  and  for 
these,  thy  gifts  to  us,  make  us 
thankful.  Amen." 

Even  now,  across  almost  20 
years,  I  remember  that  blessing.  I 
heard  it  three  times  a  day  as  long 
as  we  shared  a  room.  Nor  will  I 
ever  forget  the  shame  I  felt  when 
those  sharp  eyes  caught  a  glimpse 
of  me  starting  to  eat  without  saying 
grace.  Quickly,  I  dropped  my  fork 
and  bowed  my  head  while  she 
finished  her  prayer.  I  felt  ashamed 
that  I  was  not  so  open  about  my 
religion  as  she  was.  Why  had  I 
omitted  saying  grace  just  because 
I  was  in  a  hospital  where  folks 
might  see  me? 

Shortly  after  supper,  Mary's 
mother  came  to  see  me.  A  young, 
plain  woman  with  a  face  that 
beamed  with  goodness,  she  told  me 
that  Maiy's  father  was  in  military 
service,  that  Mary  had  a  sister, 
and  that  the  family  had  been  en 
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By  EVA  JOHN  KUHN 


route  (o  a  new  station  when  Mary 
Suffered  a  hemorrhage.  Her  sick- 
less  was  serious. 

The  three  of  us  visited  briefly, 
then  Man-  handed  the  Bible  to  her 

mother,  who  opened  it  and  ex- 
plained that  it  was  a  family  custom 
to  read  from  it  each  day.  During 
Lent  they  studied  events  leading 
up  to  the  Crucifixion. 

While  Mary — and  I — listened, 
her  mother  read  Mark  11.  Then 
she  closed  the  Bible  and  in  simple 
language  told  her  daughter  about 
(lie  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  obvious 
that  Mary  had  heard  this  beautiful 
story  many  times;  often  she  inter- 
rupted her  mother  to  add  details. 

I  listened  while  they  talked  to- 
gether as  ii  no  one  else  were  pres- 


ent. 1  was  young  at  the  time,  with 
no  children  of  my  own.  But,  listen 
ing  to  them.  1  realized  that  a  Chris 
tian  mother  must  spend  many  hours 
with    her    children,    helping    them 
learn  Bible  stories  and   trying  to 

build  their  character  through  the 
teachings   ol    Christ 

\\  hen  visiting  hours  ended,  Mrs. 
Jones  left  and  Mary  prepared  lor 
bed.  She  turned  out  the  lights  and 
knelt  to  say  her  prayers — just  as 
she  had  clone  at  home.  Again,  I 
listened  while  she  faithfully  re- 
membered the  other  patients  in 
our  wing.  She  ended  by  asking 
God  to  make  her  well  so  she  could 
go  home1  and  wear  the  yellow  dress 
her   mother   was   making. 

When  she  had  finished,  1  called 
softly,   "Good    night,   darling." 

"But  yon  haven't  said  your 
prayers,"  came  her  reply. 

"Oh,  I  sometimes  say  mine  lying 
in  bed,"  I  told  her,  truthfully. 

I  had  not  knelt  beside  my  bed 
for  years.  But  I  did  that  night — 
and  I  was  surprised  at  how  good 
it  felt  to  be  on  my  knees,  talking  to 
God,  without  the  least  concern 
about  people  seeing  me.  Already 
Mary  had  done  a  lot  for  me. 

One  night  one  of  the  doctors,  a 
friend  of  mine,  dropped  by  for  a 
visit.  Promptly  at  eight,  Mary 
snapped  off  the  light  and  knelt  to 
pray.  My  doctor  friend  stopped 
talking.  In  the  faint  light,  I  could 
see  his  head  bowed.  When  she 
finished,  he  walked  over  and  kissed 


"When   our  supper  trays 
arrived,  she  sat  up,  clasped 
her  pale  hands  under  her  hawed 
liead,  and   in   a  weak  voice 
recited:  'For  CI  nisi  the  Lord 
who  came  to  save  us  .  . 


her    i  lieek      w  I  Us]  iti  i  tl     good     nigh  I 

and  (|uiekK    left.   He  was  deeplj 
touched.    He   was    Mary's   doctoi 

too. 

I  do  not  intend  to  give  the  im 
pression  that  \l.uv  was  nut  .i 
normal  child  with  a  child's  be- 
tiavior:  curious,  restless,  even  bois 
terOUS  when  she  felt  well.  She  was 
a  little  news  hound,  going  Ironi 
room    to    room,    meeting    new     p.i 

tients,  asking  questions,  and  keep 

ing  us  posted  on  the  goings  on  all 
Over  our  wing.  She  hid  from  nurses 
and  doctors,  drew  funny  pictures 
and  sent  them  back  on  her  food 
tray,  and  did  all  the  usual  things  a 
bright,  busy  child  does.  And  she 
was  everybody's  friend — even  the 
crabby  old  man  down  the  hall.  II. 
hardly  talked  to  her  at  first,  but 
he  finally  sent  out  for  a  book  and 
read  her  a  story  every  afternoon 
alter    visiting   hours. 

Throughout  the  two  weeks  we 
roomed  together,  I  spent  man) 
hours  reading  to  her.  I  read  fairy 
tales  and  sometimes  Bible  stories 
from  the  church  booklets  on  her 
bedside  table.  Many  times  I  was 
hard  put  to  answer  her  questions, 
but  each  day  I  learned  a  little- 
more,  especially  in  the  story  of 
Christ's    Resurrection. 

Then  one  Friday,  Mary's  hemor- 
rhage recurred.  She  was  rushed  to 
surgery.  But  two  days  later  God 
called  her  home.  It  was  almost  un- 
bearably sad,  but  somehow  her 
faith  gave  courage  and  hope  to 
those  who  grieved.  When  her  fam- 
ily said  its  last  good-bye,  Mary 
wore  the  yellow  dress  her  mother 
had  made. 

A  child  like  Mary  can  never 
really  die.  She  lives  on  within  the 
people  who  knew  her — the  grumpy 
old  man,  the  rich  and  spoiled 
widow  in  the  room  next  door,  the 
doctors,  the  nurses,  and  me. 

I  still  have  no  children  of  my 
own,  but  when  I'm  called  upon  to 
help  with  our  church  youngsters. 
Mary  is  always  there  to  remind  me 
that  the  most  important  thing  in  a 
child's  life  is  his  religious  training 
— and  it  can  never  begin  too  early. 
Teach  him  the  real  meaning  of 
Easter  so  he  can  teach  it  to  some- 
one else. 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  the 
good  that  can  be  done  by  one  small 
child   who  believes.  □ 
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In  international  affairs,  turning  the  other  cheek  never  has  been  accepted 

as  an  instrument  of  national  policy — especially  in  an  age  of  intercontinental,  supersonic 

weapons.  What  is  pacifist  thought  today?  What  are  the  practical  objections  to  it? 

Here  two  Methodist  ministers  clarify  the  issues  in  debate. 


Is  Christian  Pacifism 

Out-of-Date? 


NO . .  .We  are  at  a  point 
in  history  where  we  may 
be  able  to  discard  war 


By  ROBERT  W.  MOON 

Pastor,  First  Methodist  Church,   Fresno,  Calif. 


I 


T  IS  NOT  pacifism  but  war  that 
is  out-of-date.  War  is  an  anachro- 
nism that  has  survived  beyond  any 
claim  its  sponsors  can  make  on  the 
basis  of  logic  or  usefulness. 

Myths  That  Sustain  War 
The  belief  that  war  is  a  good  and 
effective  instrument  that  may  be 
used  by  people  who  call  themselves 
Christians  is  kept  alive  by  argu- 
ments such  as  these: 

1.  The  myth  that  war  is  a  reason- 
able way  to  resolve  international 
differences.  The  fact  is  that  war, 
by  its  very  nature,  subverts  attempts 
to  increase  understanding  of  people 
and  problems  and  tragically  dis- 
torts the  participants'  perspective. 

2.  The  myth  that  force  is  the 
only  language  some  people  under- 
stand, and  therefore  its  use  or 
threatened  use  is  an  effective  deter- 
rent. The  fact  is  that  while  force 
might  deter  rational  people,  it  is 
the  irrational  who  start  wars.  Even 
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if  war  were  effective,  it  would  still 
be  an  immoral  instrument. 

3.  The  myth  that  modern  weap- 
ons technology  has  not  changed  the 
nature  of  war  itself.  The  fact  is, 
modern  weapons  are  "equalizers," 
making  small  nations  as  dangerous 
as  large  nations.  Rockets  or  space 
platforms  can  drop  weapons  that 
can  destroy  cities  without  warn- 
ing. Weapons  now  in  our  hands 
have  the  capacity  to  destroy  all  life 
on  die  planet,  so  any  war  would  be 
suicidal — no  matter  who  claims  the 
victory. 

4.  The  myth  that  small  wars 
will  not  escalate  into  large  tears 
using  the  largest  weapons.  The  fact 
is,  any  people  irrational  enough  to 
go  to  war,  or  whose  vision  is  dis- 
torted by  arrogance  or  anger,  may 
decide  to  use  die  most  destructive 
weapons  at  hand  to  avoid  defeat,  to 
save  face,  or  to  retaliate. 

These  are  some  of  die  myths  that 
have  deceived  many  of  us  into  be- 


lieving that  war  is  a  good  and  use- 
ful tool  when  it  is  in  fact  an  obsolete 
and  immoral  instrument. 

Myths  That  War  Sustains 

Let's  look  now  at  some  of  die 

myths   that  have  been  kept  alive 

simply  because  nations  have  treated 

war  as  if  it  were  not  out-of-date: 

1.  The  myth  of  national  sover- 
eignty, that  any  nation  has  the  right 
to  decide  for  itself  on  matters  that 
are  properly  the  concern  of  the 
community  of  nations.  Establishing 
military  bases  outside  our  bound- 
aries, sending  submarines  and 
planes  into  territory  not  our  own, 
releasing  radioactive  materials 
into  the  atmosphere,  exploiting 
natural  and  human  resources  of 
colonial  territories — these  are  all 
examples  of  matters  that  should 
not  be  decided  by  any  nation  alone. 
The  nation-state  is  an  anachronism. 

2.  The  myth  that  being  heavily 
armed  prevents  attack.  It  may 
actually  imite  attack.  It  is  especial- 
ly true  diat  modern  weapons 
systems  grossly  favor  the  attacker. 

3.  The  myth  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  world  is  some  other  nation.  In 
order  to  justify  such  unpopular 
tilings  as  conscription  and  high 
taxes  for  weapons,  we  have  to  have 
an  enemy  or  scapegoat  against 
which  to  focus  die  hostility  we  pro- 
voke. This  blinds  us  to  die  possi- 
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bility  that  some  i>i  the  evil  ma)  l>iv 
in  us. 

4.  The  myth  that  in  a  modern 
war  the  winner  will  be  the  one  who 
gets  there  "fastest  with  the  niost- 
cst."  There  will  be  no  winner  in  a 
modern    war. 

These  myths  that  sustain  war 
and  that  war  sustains  keep  us  from 
understanding  that  those  who  be- 
feve  war  is  a  good  and  useful  tool 
are.  in  fact,  starry-eyed  dreamers. 
\\  ar  and  the  modern  world  are  not 
what  they  believe  them  to  be. 

Christian  Pacifism  Today 
It  could  be  that  now  is  the  full- 
u  ss  of  time  for  Christian  pacifism. 
A  pacifist  is  one  committed  to 
the  use  of  love  and  truth  in  all 
iituations  of  conflict.  His  aim  is  to 
help  men  and  nations  discover  that 
i  peaceful  and  just  society  is  es- 
sential and  possible  in  our  time. 

The  Christian  pacifist  affirms  diat 
lothing  has  changed  the  signifi- 
cance and  the  relevance  of  these 
•vords  from  the  New  Testament: 

"Love  your  enemies  and  pray 
or  diose  who  persecute  you." 

"Make  friends  quickly  with  your 
iccuser." 
"Repay  no  one  evil  for  evil." 
"If  your  enemy  is  hungry,  feed 
rim." 
"Overcome  evil  with  good." 
These     are     not     anachronisms. 


These  counsels  are  not  out-of-date. 

Implementing  them  now  is  abso- 
lutely essential  it  we  are  to  save 
the  life  of  our  civilization. 

It  is  the  person  who  is  committed 
to  using  love  and  truth  who  is 
aware  of  our  common  humanity. 
lie  has  been  freed  from  the  myth 
ol  archaic  national  boundary  lines. 
He  sees  abundant  evidence  ol  how 
interdependent  the  people  of  the 
world  are.  Mis  essential  loyalty, 
under  Cod,  is  to  a  humanity  above 
all  nations,  to  a  world  community 
that  must  be  born  and  nurtured 
now. 

The  Christian  pacifist  knows  that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  force. 
While  he  rejects  war,  he  seeks  to 
find  forces  that  can  be  used  in  die 
sen  ice  of  love  and  truth.  He  ac- 
cepts the  force  that  is  in  goodwill 
and  intellectual  persuasion  and  for- 
giveness. He  develops  skills  at  find- 
ing nomiolent  methods  of  resolving 
conflicts.  He  believes  in  redeeming 
instead  of  destroying  offenders. 

He  has  discovered  that  trust  pro- 
vokes trust.  He  believes  that  we 
can  trust  others  to  be  aware  of 
common  dangers,  to  discover  com- 
mon interests,  and  to  affirm 
common  standards  of  truth  and 
goodness. 

He  believes  that  it  is  possible 
now  to  fashion  a  world  community 
of  human  concern  that  will  recog- 


nize no  boundaries  ol  race  or  <  lass 

or  nation.  Me  is  ready  to  work  at 
Solving  the  tragic  problems  ol 
economic  injustice   po\  erty.  disease 

and  illiteracy — not  through  the  el 

forts  ol  one  nation  operating  uni- 
laterally with  the  ii incut  risks  ol 

misunderstanding    and    arrogance 

and  selfishness,  but  through  many 
nations   working  together. 

Me  knows  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  the  schools  of  every  nation 
to  teach  history  with  books  edited 
by  an  international  committee  ol 
historians.  Without  this,  we  cannot 
be  secure  from  the  deceit  and 
tensions  born  of  pride  of  nation. 

He  recognizes  the  need  for  inter- 
national reconciliation  teams  of 
consecrated  men  and  women  of 
skill  and  competence  who  will  meet 
widr  the  leaders  of  those  nations 
unable  to  resolve  dieir  differences. 
"God,"  said  Paul,  "gave  us  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation."  These 
teams  would  be  charged  with  find- 
ing out  what  truth  and  goodwill 
can  contribute  to  saving  the  nations 
from  the  destruction  of  war. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
are  at  that  point  in  history  where 
we  may  be  able  to  discard  war  as 
a  tool.  It  has  always  been  immoral. 
It  has  long  outlived  its  usefulness 
by  any  standards.  It  is  time  to  turn 
to  the  way  of  Christian  love  and 
truth.  □ 


YES . . .  Unless  it  can 
change  the  hearts  of  a 
majority  of  citizens 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  COOK 

Field   Director,  Council  on   Religion  and 
International  Affairs 


|^>iHRISTIAN  pacifism  never  has 

icen  in  date  as  a  guiding  policy 

[  or    Western    democracies,    which 

liear  the  heaviest  imprint  of  a  Chris- 

lian   heritage.    Such   nations   have 

Iiursued  pacific  policies  in  specific 

|  iituations.  But  there  is  serious  ques- 

Ition    that    any    might    adopt    an 

kverall  pacifist  policy  in  the  future. 

Those  who  advocate  pacifism  on 

eligious    grounds   must   recognize 

hat,  because  Western  societies  are 


religiously  pluralistic,  a  national 
policy  of  pacifism  would  need  to  be 
rooted  in  a  secular,  public  philoso- 
phy. In  a  democracy,  government 
is  by  consent  of  the  governed.  For 
that  reason,  the  philosophical 
orientation  of  a  national  adminis- 
tration cannot  contradict  a  con- 
sensus on  fundamentals  among  its 
politically  significant  citizens. 

Pacifism,     however,     never     has 
been  more  dian  a  leaven  in  Western 


democracies.  If  it  is  ever  to  be 
accepted  as  a  keystone  of  national 
policy,  the  burden  of  persuasion 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  minor- 
ity who  advocate  it. 

Yet  pacifist  persuasion  has  not 
perceptibly  altered  the  political 
consensus.  For  drat  reason,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  pacifists  to  condemn  on 
moral  grounds  those  national 
leaders  who  carry  out  the  non- 
pacifist  desires  of  die  majority. 

Needed:  A  Consensus 
National  pacifism,  Christian  or 
otherwise,  will  be  in  date  political- 
ly only  when  an  effective  pacifist 
consensus  is  welded  among  a 
majority  of  citizens.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  modern-day  pacifists  that 
the  governors,  and  not  the 
governed,  are  the  major  target  of 
their  moral  criticism;  that  die 
limited  policies  of  a  nation  are  held 
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up  to  the  absolute  standards  of  a 
tiny  minority.  This  minority  has 
given  little  thought  to  effective 
means  of  changing  the  hearts  of 
average  citizens. 

Here  is  a  major  reason  that  paci- 
fism has  never  been  in  date  for 
modern  nations.  Why  should 
governments  be  expected  to  be 
Christian,  according  to  the  pacifist 
understanding,  when  they  have 
failed  to  make  Christian  those  who 
give  government  its  powers  and 
who  give  the  consent  necessary  to 
the  exercise  of  those  powers? 

If  pacifism  has  been  an  illusion 
in  the  order  of  practical  national 
politics,  it  is  even  more  so  in  the 
order  of  international  politics. 
India's  achivement  of  independence 
often  is  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
practicality  of  nonviolent  action. 
Beyond  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  colonial  revolution  is  an  event 
in  international  politics,  India's 
successful  struggle  for  independ- 
ence was  not  even  in  major  part 
attributable  to  passive  resistance. 

Under  the  veneer  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi's  leadership,  the  British 
well  knew,  lurked  the  potential  of 
mob  and  guerrilla  force.  And  the 
Gandhians  knew  that,  even  in  the 
face  of  disciplined  mass  civil  dis- 
obedience, the  British  would  not 
resort  to  a  Nazi-type  solution. 

This  last  point  is  crucial.  The 
effectiveness  of  nonviolence,  of 
passive  resistance,  of  the  various 
techniques  of  pacifism,  bears  direct 
relationship  to  the  character  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  applied. 
This  character  is  composed  not  only 
of  the  character  of  the  people,  as 
seen  in  their  history  and  traditions, 
but  also  of  their  social,  legal,  and 
political  institutions.  Pacific  policies 
will  be  effective  in  relation  to  one 
type  of  problem  with  one  type  of 
nation;  they  will  not  be  with  others. 

Taking  Responsible  Risks 
Those  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  nation  must  take 
account  of  the  future  consequences 
of  present  policies.  Without  bene- 
fit of  a  crystal  ball,  the  range  for 
error  is  broad.  The  policy-maker 
must  see  that  the  range  is  kept 
within  a  nonfatal  area  of  foresee- 
able consequences.  He  must  also 
see  that  options  are  available.  To 
do  less  is  not  only  to  betray  die 
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trust  imposed  by  the  nation,  but 
— in  the  case  of  a  great  power — it 
is  to  jeopardize  the  freedom  of 
weaker  nations  who  exist  by  virtue 
of  that  power. 

Thermonuclear  weapons  and 
missile  delivery  systems  have  had 
the  effect  of  sharpening  the 
dilemma  of  nonpacifists  and  also 
of  pacifists — at  least  those  of  the 
absolute  variety.  Dire  predictions 
of  inevitable  nuclear  disaster  are 
getting  a  hard  second  look  as  the 
two  great  nuclear  superpowers 
move  into  a  period  of  limited  co- 
operation. This  co-operation  contra- 
dicts most  theories  that  arms  races 
always  lead  to  war.  It  comes  largely 
from  analysis  of  the  costs  of  attain- 
ing national  goals  via  conventional 
military  routes  in  the  thermonuclear 
age. 

Under  the  thermonuclear  um- 
brella, however,  international  con- 
flict has  been  transmuted.  No 
longer,  perhaps,  will  war  among 
the  "have"  nations  be  the  over- 
riding worry  of  socially  concerned 
individuals.  Raw  armed  conflict 
now  centers  primarily  among  those 
who  formerly  were  only  on  the 
periphery  of  conflict  among  the 
powerful — the  largely  nonwhite, 
economically  impoverished  peoples 
who  always  have  had  a  major  claim 
on  the  Christian  conscience. 

As  a  result  of  thermonuclear 
weaponry,  we  may  never  again  see 
a  direct  conflict  between  great 
powers.  But  we  do  see  more 
localized  revolutions,  subversions, 
wars  by  proxy,  and  civil  wars 
among  the  weak — a  situation  of 
concern  to  all. 

In  the  many  wars  since  World 
War  II,  the  great  powers  have 
been  involved — but  not  engaged. 
In  die  face  of  risks  to  dieir  own 
people  too  great  to  tolerate  on  their 
own  soil,  powerful  nations  will  at- 
tempt to  achieve  dieir  goals  by 
using  the  people  as  well  as  die  soil 
of  the  weak. 

The  dilemma  is  this:  To  a  great 
power,  nuclear  pacifism  opens  die 
door  either  to  nuclear  blackmail 
or  to  conventional  great  power 
wars,  events  which  men  of  good- 
will deplore.  But  nuclear  arma- 
ments, while  lessening  the  possibil- 
ity of  war  among  the  great  powers, 
make  the  soil  and  peoples  of 
weaker  nations   the  battlegrounds 


of  a  warring  world,  which  men  ol 
goodwill  equally  deplore. 

Many  Christian  pacifists  address 
themselves  primarily  to  the  laud 
able  goal  of  substituting  nonviolen 
force  for  violent  force  in  the  con 
duct  of  international  affairs.  Bu 
often  they  have  little  to  say  con 
cerning  the  way  in  which  sue! 
action  on  the  part  of  a  great  powei 
affects  other  less  powerful  nations 
or  of  the  total  effect  of  such  a  policy 
on  international  politics.  They  as! 
that  radical  departures  in  the  be 
ha\ior  of  nations  be  brought  about 
but  without  offering  convincing 
evidence  that  the  consequences  oi 
such  a  departure  are  largely  fore 
seeable,  measurable,  and  desirable 

The  nonpacifist  statesman,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  lot  of  history  fron 
which  to  document  the  calculate! 
risks  in  various  courses  of  action 
He  will,  of  course,  if  he  is  respon 
sible,  prefer  to  take  a  fairly  well 
known  risk  rather  than  a  largely 
unknown  risk.  He  will  prefer  t( 
take  small  steps  away  from  pas- 
policies,  rather  than  to  make  radi 
cal  departures.  He  knows  that  his 
tory  is  strewn  with  the  corpses  o: 
nations  tiiat  died  suddenly  througl 
radical  moves,  the  consequences  o 
which  were  largely  unforeseeable 
He  also  knows  that  most  nation' 
proceeding  too  cautiously  have 
died  a  slow  and  lingering  death. 

Restraints,  Not  Bans 
If  Christian  pacifists,  then,  wis! 
to  be  in  date  radier  than  out-of- 
date,  they  will  address  tiiemselvej 
to  such  problems  as  ways  in  whicl 
restraints,  not  absolute  bans.  may 
be  placed  on  existing  uses  of  na 
tional  force.  They  will  explore 
limits  to  the  use  of  force> — on  one 
side  of  which  may  lie  human  im- 
purity, but  time  to  work  for  sur- 
vival; and  on  die  other  side  of 
which  may  lie  saintly  purity,  per- 
haps purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of 
die  present  barely  tolerable  free- 
dom of  the  weak. 

The  commitment  to  use  love  in 
all  aspects  of  conflict,  when  fully 
explored,  leads  inevitably  to  such 
considerations.  Those  who  must 
make  hard  decisions  in  the  face  of 
dilemmas  such  as  I  have  mentioned 
need  the  constant  support  of  the  in- 
formed conscience  and  disciplined 
thought  of  Christian  pacifists.       D 
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Scfwr  Vives  aboard  the  night  train: 
120  miles  away,  a  church  waits. 
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HEN  Silverio  Vives  gets  off  the 
milk  train,  it  is  3  a.m.,  always  on  a 
Saturday,  six  hours  and  120  miles  from 
his  home  in  Lomas  de  Zamora,  a  suburb 
of  Buenos  Aires.  In  the  predawn  dark- 
ness, the  wind  sweeps  in  from  the 
pampas  of  Argentina,  and  it  is  three 
miles  to  his  destination  through  deserted 
streets. 

Senor  Vives  does  not  mind  walking, 
because  he  loves  Dolores. 

Dolores  is  a  small  city  of  about  20,000 
population  on  the  sheep-growing  grass- 
lands south  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  a  U.S. 
community  of  comparable  size,  one 
might  expect  to  find  several  Methodist 
churches.  There  would  be  none  in 
Dolores,  however,  were  it  not  for  the 
layman  who  commutes  by  milk  train. 

Before  dawn,  Senor  Vives  climbs  the 
stairs  to  his  weekend  apartment  over 
the  church,  and  spends  an  hour  or  two 
in  quiet  meditation  and  rest.  It  still  is 
early  when  he  goes  out  into  the  streets 
to  visit  the  homes  where  he  is  welcomed 


Commuting  to  Dolores  is  as  much  a 

part  of  his  life  as  his  weekday  job  back 

in  Buenos  Aires.  Senor  Vives  delivers 

his  Sunday  sermon  at  5  p.m. 
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One  of  his  "little  flocks"  gathers  around  him  in  their  home,  a  condemned 

hospital  building.  Senor  Vives  knows  many  of  the  Dolores  children  bij  their  first  names. 


as  a  friend,  pastor,  counselor — and 
sometimes  as  doctor!  He  holds  no 
medical  degree  and  confines  his 
practice  to  simple  first  aid  measures. 
But  if  anyone  needs  medicine,  he 
sees  that  he  gets  it. 

Five  days  a  week,  Silverio  Vives 
works  for  the  Argentine  Ministry 
of  Transportation  in  the  busy  port 
of  Buenos  Aires,  where  oceangoing 
ships  find  an  intricate  system  of 
docks  170  miles  up  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  from  the  south  Atlantic.  He 
boards  the  train  at  9  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day and,  during  the  six-hour  trip, 
punctuated  by  frequent  local  stops, 
has  plenty  of  time  to  touch  up  the 
sermon  prepared  during  the  week. 

The  love  of  one  man  for  Dolores 
began  four  years  ago  when  Meth- 
odism's Argentina  Annual  Confer- 
ence prepared  to  close  the  little 
church  due  to  its  lack  of  pastoral 
and   lay   leadership.    Senor   Vives' 


hi  addition  to  medicine  and 

clothing,  he  distributes  Bibles 

and  paperback  New   Testaments 

in    Spanish,   provided   1>y   the 

American    Bible   Society. 
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minister  at  Central  Methodist 
Church  in  Lomas  asked  him  to  ac- 
cept the  60-year-old  Dolores  church 
as  a  weekend  appointment. 

For  five  years  this  has  meant 
weekends  away  from  his  own 
family.  (He  is  a  grandfather,  and 
his  wife  remains  active  in  the 
Lomas  church.)  When  Senor  Vives 
turns  up  tardy  on  his  job,  his  em- 
ployer knows  he  has  been  busy 
calling  on  the  sick,  or  visiting  the 


prisons,   and  had  to   wait  for  the 
4:05  a.m.  train  out  of  Dolores. 

The  town  is  picturesque,  but 
earning  a  living  there  is  difficult. 
Some  of  the  people  work  in  prod- 
uce houses,  where  apples  and 
oranges  are  brought  in  for  shipping. 
Others  work  in  the  slaughter- 
houses. But  some  have  no  work  at 
all.  Several  years  ago.  the  town's 
spiritual  life  began  to  ebb  when  the 
church,   like   many   churches   else- 
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Firemen    battle   flames  at  Fourth   Street  Methodist   Church,    Vineland. 


Vineland  Church  Severely  Damaged 


I  On  Saturday  afternoon,  January  9,  fire 
wrought  extensive  damage  to  the  Fourth 
Street  Church  in  Vineland.  The  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Howard  Cassady,  reports  that  the 
cause  seems  to  have  been  electrical.  He 
further  states  that  the  speedy  work  of  the 
firemen  prevented  what  could  have  been, 
within  minutes,  a  total  loss. 

Worship  services  were  held  the  next 
Jay  at  the  nearby  Fire  Hall  and  will 
!j:ontinue  to  be  held  there  until  the  church 
lis  ready  for  use  again. 

The  Sunday  evening  mission  study  was 
I'iield  in  the  First  Church  Youth  Center; 
|:he  combined  WSCS  of  both  churches 
l.vere    involved    in    this    program.     Other 


activities  have  been  arranged  to  be  held 
in  homes  until  the  church  building  is 
ready  for  use  again. 

Summer  Training  Scheduled 

The  annual  summer  agencies  training 
session  for  the  New  Jersey  Conference 
has  been  set  for  Friday,  May  21,  beginning 
with  dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  at  Conference 
Center. 

The  keynote  address  will  be  given  by 
the  Rev.  Douglas  Dorchester,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Newark  Conference  Board 
of  Education. 

The  session  will  be  for  all  summer 
staff  personnel   and   counselors. 


Catholic  Theologian 
Speaks  to  Ministers 

The  l^th  annual  fellowship  for  1,21*4 
Methodist  ministers  of  the  New  York 
\n.i  .md  the  Newark  Conference  was 
held  February  9-11  at  The  Inn  in  Ruck 
Hill  Falls,  Pa.,  with  lour  theologians  on 
the    program. 

For  the  first  time,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  addressed  the  ministers.  He  was 
Fr.  George  R.  Ford,  pastor  of  Corpus 
Christi  Church  in  New  York  City  and 
former  chaplain  to  Roman  Catholic  stu- 
dents at  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Reuel  Howe,  author  and  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Pastoral 
Studies,  lectured  on  A  Rediscovery  of  the 
Pastoral  Role  and  A  Rediscovery  of  the 
Relation  Between  the  Church  and  the 
World. 

Dr.  Harvey  McArthur,  Hosmer  pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  at  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation,  spoke  on  the  topics: 
Thou  Art  the  Christ,  The  Son  of  Man 
Must  Suffer,  and  //  a  Man  Would  Come 
After  Me. 

Rishop  Prince  A.  Taylor,  Jr.,  spoke  at 
the  Rishop's  Hour,  February  10,  at  8  p.m.; 
and  Rishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke  of  the  New 
York  Area  summarized  the  fellowship 
program,  February  11,  at  11  a.m. 

Church  Jobs  to  be  Explored 

Students  from  churches  in  the  Newark 
Conference  will  spend  the  weekend  of 
April  23-25  talking  and  thinking  about 
church-related    vocations. 

Three  hundred  young  people  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  a  conference,  to  be  held 
at  the  Chatham  Methodist  Church,  spon- 
sored by  the  Conference  Roard  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Commission  on  Christian  Vo- 
cations. 

The  program  will  include  a  panel  dis- 
cussion the  first  night,  an  address  by 
Rishop  Taylor  the  following  morning,  and 
discussion  groups  that  afternoon.  Saturday 
night's  agenda  includes  an  organ  recital 
and  a  chancel  drama. 

Pastors  and  church  secretaries  of  Chris- 
tian vocations  will  meet  the  afternoon  of 
April  24  for  workshops  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Richard  Rauer,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Interboard  Committee  on 
Christian  Vocations  of  The  Methodist 
Church. 
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NOTES  FROM  CENTENARY 

Dr.  Hurst  Robins  Anderson,  president 
of  Centenary  Junior  College  from  1943-48, 
gave  the  charter  day  address,  Prologue  to 
the  Future,  in  Whitney  Chapel.  The  oc- 
casion marked  the  98th  anniversary  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  by  which  the  New- 
Jersey  legislature  granted  to  the  Newark 
Conference  the  charter  by  which  Cente- 
nary, the  oldest  degree-granting  college 
for  women  in  the  state,  was  created. 
• 

The  American  Dream  and  The  Sand 
Box,  one-act  plays  by  Edward  Albee,  are 
being  produced  by  the  Little  Theater, 
March    17-20.  . 

Sixteen   students   took   a    week's   course 
in  television  production  techniques  offered 
by  RCA  Institutes,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
• 

Radio    station    WNTI    held    its    annual 
open  house,  including  tours  of  the  station. 
Free  record  albums  were  given   to  win- 
ners of  a  secret  word  game. 
• 

Riverside  Chamber  Singers  of  New  York 
City  presented  two  concerts  and  con- 
ducted open  rehearsals  and  seminary  work- 
shops. The  group,  described  as  the  string 
quartet  of  the  vocal  world,  sang  for  a 
Sunday  convocation  series  and  a  Wednes- 
day evening  program. 
• 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindley  Eberstadt  of 
Montclair  have  donated  two  C.  B.  Cham- 
bers' paintings.  Mr.  Chambers  is  "acknowl- 
edged as  the  outstanding  painter  of  re- 
ligious subjects  of  his  time."  Mrs.  Eber- 
stadt, the  former  Clarissa  Lotte,  is 
the  daughter  of  Charles  E.  Lotte,  former 
president:  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Lotte 
Hall  is  named  for  him.  Mr.  Eberstadt  is 
a  specialist  in  rare  Americana. 
• 

A  specimen  of  the  mailer  distributed  to 
students  by  the  admissions  office,  was  se- 
lected out  of  thousands  of  entries  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  by 
the  Printing  Industries  of  Metropolitan 
New  York,  Inc.  The  showing  commemo- 
rated  the    100th    anniversary   of   printing. 
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Dear  Friends: 

Bliss    Perry    once    said:    "Easter    begins,    like    all    deep 
tilings,    in    mystery    and    ends,    like    all    high    things,    in 
courage."     And    it    is    the    way    Easter    ends    that    is    of 
marvelous  significance.    The  story  of  the  Resurrection  is 
the   most   fascinating,   mysterious,   and   hopeful    event   in 
history.    It  is  a  mystery   which   defies  all   human   under- 
standing;  yet   it  has  furnished   courage   for  some  of  the 
most   daring,   persistent,   and    self-abandoned   adventurers 
the  world  has  ever  known. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  mystery  involved,  for  the  disciples  it  was  an 
experience  which  set  a  new  destiny  for  them.    They  went  forth  with  flaming 
zeal  with  a  way  of  life  that  was  both  contagious  and  revolutionary.    And  since 
that  time,  wherever  the  story  of  the  risen  Lord  has  been  presented  in  meaningful 
terms,  it  has  given  to  men  and  women  new  perspective  and  a  new  lease  on  life. 
The  celebration  of  this  event  in   1965  should  be  an  occasion  to  recapture,  in 
our  day,  the  meaning  of  the  Resurrection  for  individual  and  group  life.    It  is 
a  reassurance  of  the  deathless  hope  of  the  human  heart — "Christ  is  alive  forever- 
more."     And    in    that    hope,    the   followers    of   Christ    face    with    courage   each 
emerging  challenge. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Prince  A.  Taylor,  Jr. 


Churches  on  the  Move 

On  February  14,  at  First  Church,  Coll- 
ingswood,  the  nine-year-old  mortgage  for 
$339,700  was  burned  at  the  service.  The 
money  was  used  to  improve  worship  and 
Christian-education  facilities. 

Ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  the 
new  sanctuary  at  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Cherry  Hill,  took  place  January  3,  as  part 
of  the   11   a.m.  service. 

Crosswicks  Church  on  the  Trenton  Dis- 
trict has  celebrated  the  175th  anniversary 
of  its  founding,  and  has  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  its  new  educational  building. 

Circuit  Celebrates  175  Years 

Pastor  Thorwald  Torgensen.  with 
Bishop  Taylor  and  District  Superintendent 
J.  Mark  Odenwelder,  are  shown  in  the 
photo  below  at  175th  anniversary  of 
founding  of  Flanders,  one  of  New  Jersey's 
oldest   circuits. 


Mr.    Washburn 

Joins  National  Staff 

The  Rev.  Howard  W.  Washburn.  Dall; 
Texas,  joined  the  staff  of  the  nation 
Hoard  of  Hospitals  and  Homes  of  Tl 
Methodist  Church  in  Evanston,  111..  Fe 
ruary  1.  as  consultant  in  services  on  agin 

A  Dative  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Washbui 
tor  die  past  five  ve.irs  had  been  ad  mini 
trative  director  of  the  C.  C.  Young  M 
morial  Home  in  Dallas. 
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Drew   University  Names 
New   Liberal   Arts   Dean 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Stonesifer  has  been  named 
the  seventh  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 

Arts  nt  Drew  University.  He  will  .is 
bme  Ins  new  duties  .it  the  beginning  oi 
the  1965-66  academic  year. 

Since  1963,  Dr.  Stonesifer  has  been 
assistant  to  the  provost  .it  the  University 
p  Pennsylvania  and  director  <>i  the  Col 
lege  <>i  Genera]  Studies.  He  also  holds 
the  academic  rank  of  associate  professor 
in  the  Annenberg  School  of  Communica- 
fion. 

Dr.  Stonesifer  was  formerly  associated 
with  Fr.inklin  and  Marshall  .is  assistant 
to  the  president  and  director  oi  public 
relations.  He  was  appointed  to  this  post 
in  1960,  having  joined  the  English  de- 
partment in  1947  as  an  instructor.  He 
rose  to  associate  professor  in  tliat  depart- 
ment and  was  promoted  to  assistant  to 
the  dean  for  the  evening  division,  sum- 
mer school,  and  community  programs. 
in   1957. 

•  The  Jose  Limon  American  Dance  The- 
atre group  gave  a  "Dance  Lecture"  as  part 
of  a  performance  in  the  Baldwin  Gymna- 
sium-Auditorium. 

Dr.  David  L.  Miller,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  religion,  gave  five  lectures  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Madison  on  Spir- 
itual Dimensions  of  Modern  Drama. 

•  Dr.  Colin  W.  Williams  of  Australia,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Central  Department 
of  Evangelism  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  will  teach  the  second  semes- 
ter of  Life  and  Thought  of  the  Church. 

•  The  Rev.  Lawrence  O.  Kline,  Drew's 
Methodist  librarian  since  1958,  will  con- 
duct a  seminar  on  Methodism  and  Slavery 
to  the  Civil  War  in  the  spring  semester. 


The    mortgage   goes   itp    in    smo\e    at   the   South    Vineland   Methodist    Church. 

South  Vineland  Dedicates  Building 


The  South  Vineland  Church  dedicated 
its  educational  building,  January  10,  when 
the  Rev.  Robert  E.  Acheson,  district  sup- 
erintendent, was  guest  speaker  for  the 
morning  worship.  The  dedication  service, 
with  the  burning  of  the  mortgage,  fol- 
lowed the  morning  service.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Hofer,  pastor;  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 


Study  Program  Includes  All  Ages 


A  combined  School  for  Living  was  held 
by  the  Titusville,  Hopewell,  and  Penning- 
ton Churches  from  January  17  through 
February  7  in  First  Church,  Pennington. 

Mission,  Recruitment  Studied 

The  recruitment  theme  emphasized  a 
mission  presentation  at  Pearson  Memorial 
Church  in  Trenton.  On  March  21  all 
youth,  from  the  sixth  grade  up,  and  their 
parents  were  invited  to  a  roast  beef  dinner. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Fluck,  M.D.,  who  has  been 
a  medical  missionary  and  is  a  member 
of  St.  Paul  Church,  Trenton,  presented 
the  need  for  missionaries,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  service,  and  the  motivation  for 
this  type  of  Christian  service. 

Chambers  Street  Church,  Trenton,  held 
their  School  of  Missions  the  last  four 
Sundays  in  January,  about  Spanish-Speak- 
ing Americans. 

Among  those  on  the  program  were: 
Serafin  Menocal  of  Cuba,  now  living  in 
Westfield;  the  Rev.  Julio  Gomez  of  Tren- 
ton; and  two  Spanish-speaking  students 
from    Pennington    School. 


The  theme  was  Spanish  Americans. 
Planned  for  the  whole  family,  the  school 
included  programs  for  every  age  group 
during  its  5-8  p.m.  sesions. 

Included  in  major  spots  on  the  program 
were  the  film  fose  Martinez  .  .  .  Ameri- 
can; the  Rev.  Jorge  Leyva  and  his  son, 
Toy,  of  Broadway  Church  in  Camden, 
plus  a  choir  of  their  Spanish-speaking 
youth;  the  Rev.  Roberto  Escamilla,  direc- 
tor of  Spanish-speaking  work  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  City  Work  of  the  Division  of 
National  Missions;  a  review  of  the  study 
books  by  Mrs.  William  McClelland  of  Bur- 
lington; a  dramatic  presentation  by  the 
MYF;  the  Rev.  Felix  Morales,  director 
of  the  Methodist  Inner-City  Mission  in 
Jersey  City;  and  other  highlights. 

Each  evening,  devotions  were  carried 
out  by  a  different  family  group  of  one 
of  the  cooperating  churches. 

The  School  for  Living  was  planned  by 
the  commission  on  missions  of  the  Pen- 
nington Church,  under  the  leadership  of 
Earl  Buckhalter;  the  church's  WSCS;  and 
representatives  of  the  Hopewell  and  Titus- 
ville Churches. 


Way,   a   former   pastor,   also   participated. 

The  15-room  three-story  structure  of 
reinforced  concrete,  begun  in  1960,  was 
completed  in  1961. 

Shown  during  the  ceremony  are,  left 
to  right:  Loren  Riggins,  charge  lay  leader; 
Superintendent  Acheson;  Loren  Riggins, 
Sr.,  chairman  of  the  building  committee; 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hofer,  pastor;  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Way,  former  pastor. 

NEW  FACES— NEW  PLACES 

Newark  Conference 

John  Slaughter,  pastor  of  the  Vernon 
Church,  effective  February,   1965. 

Thomas  W.  Higgins,  pastor  of  the 
Johnsonburg  and  Walnut  Valley  Charge, 
effective   February,    1965. 

Thorwald  Torgersen,  pastor  of  the 
Flanders    and    Drakestown    Charge. 

Charles  W.  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Blairs- 
town    Church. 

Thomas  Skyler,  pastor  of  the  Sandyston 
and  Walpack  Center  Charge. 

Terry  R.  Smith,  pastor  of  Almonesson, 
effective  February,   1965. 

Bruce  C.  Duvall,  pastor  of  Oaklyn. 
effective   February,    1965. 

C.  Ross  Collins,  pastor  of  Mount 
Ehpraim,  effective  February,  1965. 

George  Groom,  former  conference  di- 
rector of  youth  work,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  similar  position  at  First  Church, 
Ocean   City. 
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cA round  the  Circuit 

•  The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Goodwin,  pastor  of 
the  Madison  Church,  will  lead  a  retreat 
of  Methodist  Men,  April  30-May  2,  at  the 
Baptist  Conference  Center  in  Lebanon  on 
Time  to  Pray,  Thinly  and  Study. 

•  Gov.  Richard  Hughes  has  appointed 
Bishop  Taylor  a  member  of  the  Citizens' 
Council  for  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  New  Jersey  State  Youth  Commission. 

•  The  gym  floor  in  Centenary-Tabernacle 
Church,  Camden,  was  recently  refinished 
by  Explorer  Post  10.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  post  advisors,  Jim  Roberts 
and  Pat  Hughes,  the  boys  spent  more  than 
a  weekend  nailing  down  boards,  cleaning, 
and  applying  three  coats  of  a  special  fin- 
ish to  the  floor. 

•  The  MYF  of  the  Haddonfield  Church 
presented  the  technicolor,  cinemascope 
motion  picture  Oklahoma  on  February  20. 
The  proceeds  will  help  finance  the  annual 
visits  to  several  Methodist  colleges  by  the 
senior  MYF  during  Easter  vacation. 

•  W.  Franklin  Eirich,  Jr.,  active  New 
Jersey  Conference  layman,  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  on  February  3 
when  the  truck  which  he  was  driving 
went  off  the  road  and  overturned.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Manasquan  Church, 
general  superintendent  of  the  church 
school,  and  a  member  of  the  conference 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  four  children. 

•  Three  members  of  the  champion  Ves- 
per Boat  Crew  of  Philadelphia,  which  won 
gold  medals  in  the  1964  Olympics  in 
Tokyo  in  the  eight-man  rowing  event, 
kept  more  than  120  fathers  and  sons  of 
St.  Paul  Church,  Willingboro,  on  the  edge 
of  their  seats  at  the  annual  Father  and 
Son  Banquet  on  January  7.  The  Olympic 
threesome,  headed  by  Captain  Bill  Knecht 
of  Haddonfield,  also  brought  their  gold 
medals  along  to  display,  as  they  told  of 
their  preparation  and  winning  event,  as 
well  as  their  impressions  of  the  Olympics. 

•  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Seese  of  At- 
lantic City  have  welcomed  a  new  arrival 
into  their  family.  Sara  Dee  was  born  at 
Atlantic  City  Hospital  on  November  30, 
weighing  6  pounds,  14  ounces. 

•  The  Squankum  Church  on  the  New 
Brunswick  District  observed  its  130th  an- 
niversary on  November  22,  with  the  Rev. 
James  D.  Fraser  of  Goodwill  Industries, 
a  former  pastor,  as  speaker.  The  building 
used  today  is  the  original  one  constructed 
in  1834.  The  Rev.  R.  Mahlon  Robinson  is 
pastor. 

•  The  Ocean  City  Men's  Chorus  recently 
held  a  concert  at  Epworth  Church  in  Pal- 
myra, under  the  direction  of  George  G. 
Ashton.  Mr.  Ashton  is  also  organist- 
choirmaster  of  First  Church,  Ocean  City. 
Seth  Liparil,  Philadelphia  concert  baritone, 
was  the  soloist  on  the  program,  during 
which  Mr.  Ashton  also  played  six  num- 
bers on  the  recently  restored  three-manual 
Moller  organ  of  the  church. 
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Bob    Lentz    receives    God    and    Country    Award    from    his    pastor. 

Boy  Scouts  Mark  55th  Anniversary 


The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  observed 
their  55th  year  of  Scouting  during  the 
week,   February   7-13. 

Typical  of  the  observance  in  the  New 
Jersey  Conference  is  the  event  pictured 
above  in  First  Church,  National  Park. 
Robert  S.  Lentz,  who  became  an  Eagle 
Scout  last  November,  receives  his  God 
and   Country  Award    pin   from   the   Rev. 


William     S.     McAllister,     pastor     of     the 
church. 

Looking  on  at  the  presentation  which 
took  place  during  the  morning  service 
are  Bob's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
T.  Lentz.  Bob  is  a  member  of  Troop  54, 
sponsored  by  the  church,  and  is  the  first 
Scout  from  the  church  to  receive  this 
award. 


Bishop  Named  to  Board  Drama  Festival  Under  Way 


Bishop  Prince  A.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Area,  and  Mrs.  Porter  Brown 
of  New  York,  general  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  have  been  named  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Religion  in 
American  Life,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  R.  Brandt,  affiliated  with 
the  American  Psychological  Association 
and  the  American  Management  Associ- 
ation, conducted  a  series  of  lectures  on 
A  Basis  for  Self -Evaluation  at  First 
Church,  Collingswood,  March  14-17. 

His  topics  included  A  Foundation  to 
Build  Upon,  Looking  at  Your  Emotions, 
and  Looking  at  Your  Goals. 

On  weekday  mornings.  Dr.  Brandt 
spoke  at  seminars  for  ministers  and  Chris- 
tian workers  on  the  general  theme  of 
Counseling.  The  evening  meetings  were 
open  to  the  public. 

The  Rev.  Lynn  J.  Radcliffe  of  Madison 
has  had  a  busy  winter.  He  held  a  prayer 
retreat  for  the  ministers  of  the  Memphis 
Conference,  delivered  the  Denison  Lec- 
tures on  Preaching  and  Evangelism  to  the 
Northwest  Texas  Conference,  and  held  a 
retreat    at   Abilene. 

Dr.  Radcliffe  also  preached  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  building  of  the  Reynolds- 
burg  Methodist  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio: 
and  spoke  on  prayer  at  the  Conference  on 
Discipleship  at  Fort  Monroe,  Ya. 


A  drama  festival  under  way  in  the  283 
churches  of  the  Newark  Conference  will 
lead  to  a  certificate  of  achievement  for 
the  group  which  presents  the  best  chancel 
drama  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  con- 
ference Youth  Fellowship. 

The  contests  are  being  held  in  each 
district  and  are  restricted  to  plays  of  a 
religious  nature  requiring  between  20  and 
30  minutes  to  produce  on  a  stage  20  by 
30  feet,  three  quarters  in  the  round. 

They  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
suitability,  acting,  staging,  and  lighting. 
A  list  of  available  plays  is  being  supplied 
by  Clifford  E.  Kolb,  Jr.,  conference  direc- 
tor of  youth  work:  and  the  Rev.  Lester 
Ci.  Ward  of  East  Rutherford,  festival 
chairman. 

Church  Leaders  Attend  Workshop 

The  Newark  Conference  Board  of  Lay 
Activities  conducted  district  workshops  for 
church  leaders  in  the  Mendham  and  Bell- 
ville  Churches  on  the  theme.  Cultivating 
Christian  Stewardship  With  Children  and 
Youth. 

Five  persons  attended  from  each  church: 
the  pastor,  lay  leader,  chairman  of  the 
commission  on  stewardship  and  finance,  I 
or  secretary  of  stewardship,  chairman  of 
the  commission  on  education,  and  the 
church-school  superintendent.  Adult  coun- 
selors and  presidents  of  the  senior  Meth- 
odist Youth  Fellowship  acted  as  alternates. 
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Church  school  is  wherever  you  can  conduct  it,  even  on  Saturday — as  in  this 

"outpost"  on  the  outskirts  of  Dolores.  Tlie  children  are  fascinated  by  Senor  Vices'  Bible  stories. 


where,  began  losing  leadership  and 
vitality  as  young  people  left  for 
jobs  in  the  city. 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Ar- 
gentina has  found  the  answer  in 
Senor  Vives,  at  least  so  far  as  Do- 
lores is  concerned. 

One  weekend  last  summer, 
Together  assigned  Black  Star  pho- 
tographer Don  Rutledge  to  call  on 
Senor  Vives  in  Dolores.  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge  reported  "a  fantastically 
beautiful  love  that  has  raised  to  a 
new  height  the  spiritual  life  of 
Dolores  and  has  endeared  Senor 
Vives  to  the  people. 

"He  spends  the  morning  walking 
or  riding  his  bike  on  pastoral  calls," 
Mr.  Rutledge  reported.  "Home 
after  home  is  visited.  Children  play- 
ing along  the  streets  see  him  com- 
ing and  begin  shouting.  From  all 
directions  they  rush  to  him,  hug- 
ging and  kissing  and  shadow  box- 
ing. Mothers  start  the  water  boiling 
for  tea,  and  fathers  welcome  him." 

James  Lloyd  Knox,  a  former 
missionary  to  Argentina  and  now 
associate  pastor  of  First  Methodist 
Church  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
has   helped  bring   the   remarkable 
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work  of  Senor  Vives  to  the  atten- 
tion of  U.S.  Methodists.  He  says 
that  many  people  of  Dolores  know 
Senor  Vives,  even  though  they 
never  go  to  church.  "They  seek  him 
out  for  all  kinds  of  advice,  even 
medical,"  reports  Mr.  Knox. 

"He  is  always  practical  and  help- 
ful. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  man 
is  so  well  beloved." 

In  the  poverty-stricken  sections 
of  Dolores,  the  weekend  preacher 
conducts  sidewalk  and  ballfield 
Bible  classes.  He  plays  games,  leads 


During  the  weekend,  it  is  one 
cup  of  mate  after  another  for 
Senor  Vivos.  Argentina's  national 
drink  is  brewed  in  a  gourd, 
tastes  something  like  green  tea, 
and  is  reached  by  a  straw. 


He  pauses  for  a  short 
prayer  with  an  elderly  couple 
who  open  their  home  for  a 
children's  Bible  class. 
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Lack  of  leadership  almost 
closed  this  little  white  church, 
but  in  the  future,  the  pastor  hopes, 
new  leaders  will  be  found  among 
boys  and  girls  he  is  teaching. 


songs,  and  on  Sunday  mornings 
brings  the  children  to  their  class- 
rooms in  the  church.  In  the  after- 
noons, he  may  conduct  a  class  in  a 
nearby  home,  but  he  returns  to  the 
church  for  the  day's  main  service  at 
5  p.m.  In  the  pulpit,  Senor  Vives — 
who  hopes  to  study  theology  after 
retirement — performs  the  full  du- 
ties of  pastor. 

So  effective  has  his  work  proved 
to  be  that  the  Argentina  Annual 
Conference  no  longer  is  considering 
closing  the  church.  Exhorted  to 
pledging,  stewardship,  and  tithing, 
members  are  contributing  three 
times  the  amount  they  gave  five 
years  ago.  Membership  has  in- 
creased, and  there  is  money  in  the 
church   treasury. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that 
the  Dolores  church  is  alive — be- 
cause one  Silverio  Vives,  a  layman, 
would  not  let  it  die.  — II.  B.  Teeter 


His  "Adidsl"  doesn't   mean 

until  tomorrow,  but  until  next 

Saturday.    Then    Senor   Vives    trill 

return  to  his  ministry  among 

the  people  of  Dolores. 
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This  martyr  of  our  time  could  enjoy  life  s  smallest  events  01  grapple 
with  its  biggest  questions.  He  put  Cod  at  life's  center,  but  saw  thai  Christianity 

does  not  provide  its  only  answers.  The  world  honors  Bonhoeffei  this  April 
on  the  20th  anniversary  oi  his  execution  in  a  nazi  prison  compound. 


Dietrich  Bonhoeffer: 


Witness  to  Christ 


T, 


HE  SMALL  group  behind 
Dietrich  Boiihoeffer's  closed  door 
in  Berlin  expected  a  visit.  Word 
had  come  diat  his  brother-in-law 
had  been  arrested,  and  they  knew 
that  shortly  the  Gestapo  would 
come  for  Dietrich,  too. 

An  eyewitness  tells  it  this  way: 
"We  made  the  room  as  ready  for 
the  expected  visit  as  we  could: 
documents  were  placed  in  safety, 
and  others  were  laid  on  the  table 
which  might  provide  misleading 
and  unimportant  information.  Mat- 
ters took  their  expected  course,  and 
Bonhoeffer  was  arrested." 

His  real  trouble  had  begun  10 
years  before,  just  two  days  after 
Adolf  Hitler  had  come  into  power 
in  1933.  The  young  teacher  had 
gone  on  the  air  to  warn  that  the 
new  German  leader  was  bound  to 
become  a  misleadcr  if  he  became 
the  peoples  idol.  Halfway  through 
Bonhoeffer's  radio  attack  on  the 
fiihrer  principle,  the  broadcast  was 
cut  off,  and  from  then  on  he  was 
under  the  Gestapo's  watchful  eye. 

This  was  a  strange  turn  of  events 
for  a  man  of  Dietrich's  background 
and  bent.  Everybody  knew  die 
family  of  seven  children,  in  which 
he  was  raised,  as  a  happy  one.  They 
seemed  to  find  such  joy  in  living! 
Dietrich  grew  up  in  the  Berlin 
suburb  where  his  father,  an  author- 
ity on  neurology  and  psychiatry, 
had  settled  near  the  university. 

Biding  on  the  Berlin  streetcar 
to  classes  every  day  gave  the 
younger  Bonhoeffer  time  to  observe 
and  to  think.  At  16,  Dietrich  knew 
he  wanted  to  be  a  theologian. 
His  forebears  included  professors, 


lawyers,  and  artists,  sonic  with 
amazing  zeal  for  freedom. 

As  a  student,  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  some  of  Europe's 
most  important  teachers,  among 
them  that  lion  of  a  theologian,  Karl 
Barth.  At  21  he  had  earned  a 
doctorate. 

On  completing  his  studies,  he 
was  able  to  travel.  In  Barcelona,  he 
served  as  a  pastor.  In  New  York, 
he  studied  for  another  year  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Back 
in  Berlin,  he  taught  until  forbidden 
by  the  nazi  authorities  in  1936. 
Meanwhile,  he  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  theologian  through  two 
of  his  books. 

In  America  for  the  second  time 
on  a  1939  lecture  tour,  friends  en- 
couraged him  to  stay  and  continue 
his  teaching.  But  he  could  not  stay 
while  his  friends  in  Germany  were 
suffering.  So  he  hurried  home. 

Close  family  ties  soon  involved 
him  in  the  resistance  underground. 
One  of  the  theologian's  jobs  was  to 
train  antinazi  pastors,  tough  Chris- 
tians who  refused  to  line  up  when 
Hitler  tried  to  neutralize  the 
church. 

Strange  work  this  was  for  a  paci- 
fist who,  in  his  early  writings,  had 
made  such  a  convincing  case  for 
nonresistance.  Incomprehensible  to 
many,  the  strong  convictions  of  this 
gentle  man  led  him  to  make  one 
of  life's  hardest  decisions.  His 
staunch  position  as  friend  and  rela- 
tive to  Germans  who  resisted 
nazism  and  plotted  to  kill  Hitler 
led  to  the  fateful  visit  from  the 
Gestapo — and  to  imprisonment, 
first  in  Berlin,   then   Buchenwald, 


Schonberg,  and  Flossenbiirg. 

A  British  intelligence  officer  who 
was  with  him  at  the  end  tells  of 
Bonhoeffer's  joy  in  life's  smallest 
events,  his  deep  gratitude  for  being 
alive.  On  his  last  full  day  on  earth, 
die  officer  recalls,  "God  was  very 
real  and  close  to  him."  Bonhoeffer 
spent  it  preaching  on  the  day's 
Bible  reading  and  comforting  fel- 
low prisoners.  Then  the  guards 
approached  and  said,  "Come  with 
us."  And  the  prisoners  knew  that 
meant  the  end. 

As  dawn  broke  over  the  Flossen- 
biirg prison,  where  he  had  been 
moved  for  execution,  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer was  quiet  and  at  ease.  On 
his  way  to  the  scaffold,  he  told  a 
fellow  prisoner,  "This  is  the  end 
...  for  me,  the  beginning  of  life." 
And  they  took  him  out  and  hanged 
him  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead 
— a  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
martyr  to  Christian  faith. 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  was  one 
among  18  million  civilians  killed 
in  World  War  IL  But  death  could 
not  silence  him.  In  his  last  year,  he 
wrote  about  a  new  spiritual  era  of 
faitii  and  of  a  new  language  about 
God.  Badical  his  ideas  are,  but 
Bonhoeffer's  voice  is  one  of  the 
freshest  in  theology  today. 

If  you  stand  with  Bonhoeffer. 
you  are  forced  to  think  through 
everything  you  believe.  Your  faitii 
may  be  shaken  violently,  but  those 
who  walk  through  die  fire  of  testing 
with  him  go  out  with  a  new  sense 
of  freedom,  a  stronger  faith. 

Bonhoeffer  believed  that  a  man 
has  no  right  to  limit  his  actions  by 
a  principle.  His  own  way  was  to 
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act  in  individual  situations  as  he 
believed  Christ  would  have  him 
act.  More  important  than  principles, 
he  said,  are  people,  the  world,  and, 
above  all,  Christ. 

When,  with  reluctance  and  pain, 
he  took  a  course  resisting  Hitler, 
he  said,  "We  throw  ourselves  utter- 
ly in  the  arms  of  God."  The  realities 
of  life  for  him  were  discipline, 
action,  suffering,  and  death. 

In  1944,  he  wrote:  "All  that  we 
rightly  expect  from  God  and  pray 
for  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ." 
He  asked  Christians  to  accept 
responsibility  in  this  world  where 
God  has  placed  them,  not  merely 


to  wait  and  hope  for  sweetness  and 
light  in  the  by-and-by. 

Sharpened  by  his  grinding  prison 
existence,  his  idea  of  the  church 
was  Christ  existing  in  the  com- 
munity of  believers.  His  Bible 
helped  show  him  the  tragic  irrele- 
vance of  the  church  in  the  modern 
world. 

For  Bonhoeffer,  Christianity's 
answers  were  no  more  conclusive 
than  others.  Hanging  onto  its  old 
religious  interpretations,  he  said, 
the  church  restricts  God  to  private 
life.  Bonhoeffer's  questioning  of 
religion  as  a  condition  of  salvation 
parallels  Paul's  questioning  of  cir- 


cumcision as  a  condition  of  justifica- 
tion. For  both,  the  answer  was 
"no."  The  church  is  always  wrong 
when  it  offers  substitutes  for  Christ 
himself. 

This  was  the  allegiance  to  which 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  held  himself, 
and  which  led  him  to  become  a 
willing  Christian  marytr  of  the  20th 
century.  The  church  in  Flossenbiir^ 
bears  this  simple  inscription  writ- 
ten by  the  pastors  of  Bavaria: 

"Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  a  witness 
of  Jesus  Christ  among  his  brethren. 
Born  February  4,  1906,  in  Breslau. 
Died  April  9,  1945,  in  Flossen- 
biirg."  — Newman  Cryer 


Words  for  Today 


These  thoughts,  gleaned  from  his  most  popular  writings, 
glimpse  the  depth  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  brilliant, 
creative  mind.  Some  passages  were  scribbled  during  10 
years  in  nazi  prisons,  when  most  of  his  time  was  spent 
comforting  fear-stricken  and  suffering  inmates. — EDS. 

DISCIPLESHIP 

+  Discipleship  means  adherence  to  Christ,  and,  because 
Christ  is  the  object  of  that  adherence,  it  must  take  the 
form  of  discipleship.  An  abstract  Christology,  a  doctrinal 
system,  a  general  religious  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
grace  or  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  render  discipleship 
superfluous,  and  in  fact  they  positively  exclude  any  idea 
of  discipleship  whatever,  and  are  essentially  inimical  to 
the  whole  conception  of  following  Christ.  With  an  ab- 
stract idea  it  is  possible  to  enter  into  a  relation  of  formal 
knowledge,  to  become  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  perhaps 
even  to  put  it  into  practice;  but  it  can  never  be  followed 
in  personal  obedience.  Christianity  without  the  living 
Christ  is  inevitably  Christianity  without  discipleship,  and 
Christianity  without  discipleship  is  always  Christianity 
without  Christ.  — The  Cost  of  Discipleship1 

SIN 
+  If  a  man  won't  see  that  his  happiness  is  really  damna- 
tion, his  health  sickness,  his  vigor  and  vitality  despair; 
if  he  won't  call  them  what  they  really  are,  the  theologian 
is  at  his  wits'  end.  He  must  be  a  hardened  sinner  of  a 
particularly  vicious  type.  If  not,  he  is  a  case  of  bourgeois 
complacency,  and  the  one  is  as  far  from  salvation  as  the 
other.  .  .  .  This  [is]  the  attitude  I  am  contending  against. 
When  Jesus  blessed  sinners,  they  were  real  sinners,  but 
Jesus  did  not  make  every  man  a  sinner  first.  He  called 
them  out  of  their  sin,  not  into  their  sin.  Of  course  en- 
counter with  Jesus  meant  the  reversal  of  all  human  values. 
— Letters  and  Papers  From  Prison' 

CHRISTIAN   LIFE 

+  It  is  not  simply  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Christian  has  the  privilege  of  living  among  other  Chris- 
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tians.  Jesus  Christ  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  At 
the  end  all  his  disciples  deserted  him.  On  the  cross  he 
was  utterly  alone,  surrounded  by  evildoers  and  mockers. 
For  this  cause  he  had  come,  to  bring  peace  to  the  enemies 
of  God.  So  the  Christian,  too,  belongs  not  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  cloistered  life  but  in  the  thick  of  foes.  There  is  his 
commission,  his  work.  — Life  Together3 

GOOD  WORKS 

+  The  aim  of  the  Christian  life  is  to  produce  those  good 
works  which  Cod  demands.  The  law  of  God  is  still  in 
force,  and  still  demands  fulfillment  (Romans  3:31).  And 
the  only  way  to  fulfill  the  law  is  by  doing  good  works. 
But  ultimately  there  is  only  one  good  work:  the  work  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Through  God's  own  action  in  Christ, 
we  have  been  saved  and  not  through  our  own  works. 
We  can  never  boast  about  them,  for  we  are  ourselves  his 
workmanship.  Yet  it  remains  true  that  the  whole  purpose 
of  our  new  creation  in  Christ  is  that  in  him  we  might 
attain  unto  good  works.         — The  Cost  of  Discipleship1 

GRACE 

+  Cheap  grace  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  our  church.  We 
are  fighting  today  for  costly  grace.  .  .  .  Cheap  grace  is 
the  preaching  of  forgiveness  without  requiring  repent- 
ance, Baptism  without  church  discipline,  Communion 
without  confession,  absolution  without  personal  confes- 
sion. Cheap  grace  is  grace  without  discipleship,  grace 
without  the  cross,  grace  without  jesus  Christ,  living  and 
incarnate.  — The  Cost  of  Discipleship1 

ARTICLES   OF   FAITH 

+  I  believe  that  God  both  can  and  will  bring  good  out 
of  evil.  For  that  purpose  he  needs  men  who  make  the 
best  use  of  everything.  I  believe  God  will  give  us  all  the 
power  we  need  to  resist  in  all  time  of  distress.  But  he 
never  gives  it  in  advance,  lest  we  should  rely  upon  our- 
selves and  not  on  him  alone.  A  faith  as  strong  as  this 
should  allay  all  our  fears  for  the  future.  I  believe  that 
even  our  errors  and  mistakes  are  turned  to  good  account. 
It  is  no  harder  for  God  to  cope  with  them  than  with 
what  we  imagine  to  be  our  good  deeds.  I  believe  God 
is   not  just   timeless   fate,   but   that   he  waits   upon    and 
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answers  sincere  prayer  and   responsible   action. 

— Letters  and  Papers  From  Prison* 

THE  BIBLE 

+  Proper  reading  of  Scripture  is  not  a  technical  exercise 
that  can  be  learned;  it  is  something  that  grows  or  dimin- 
ishes according  to  one's  own  spiritual  frame  of  mind. 
The  crude,  ponderous  rendition  of  the  Bible  by  many  a 
Christian  grown  old  in  experience  often  far  surpasses  the 
most  highly  polished  reading  of  a  minister. 

— Life  Together' 

LISTENING 

+  The  first  service  that  one  owes  to  others  in  the  fellow- 
ship consists  in  listening  to  them.  Just  as  love  to  God 
begins  with  listening  to  his  Word,  so  the  beginning  of 
love  for  the  brethren  is  learning  to  listen  to  them.  It  is 
God's  love  for  us  that  he  not  only  gives  us  his  Word  but 
also  lends  us  his  ear.  So  it  is  his  work  that  we  do  for 
our  brother  when  we  learn  to  listen  to  him.  Christians, 
especially  ministers,  so  often  think  they  must  always  con- 
tribute something  when  they  are  in  the  company  of 
others,  that  this  is  the  one  service  they  have  to  render. 
They  forget  that  listening  can  be  a  greater  service  than 
speaking.  — Life  Together3 

BROTHERHOOD 

+  Christian  brotherhood  is  not  an  ideal  which  we  must 
realize;  it  is  rather  a  reality  created  by  God  in  Christ  in 
which  we  may  participate.  The  more  clearly  we  learn  to 
recognize  that  the  ground  and  strength  and  promise  of 
all  our  fellowship  is  in  jesus  Christ  alone,  the  more 
serenely  shall  we  think  of  our  fellowship  and  pray  and 
hope  for  it.  — Life  Together3 

PRAYER 

+  The  use  of  formal  prayers  can,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  a  help  even  for  a  small  family  group.  But  often 
a  ritual  becomes  only  an  evasion  of  real  prayer.  The 
wealth  of  churchly  forms  and  thought  may  easily  lead 
us  away  from  our  own  prayer;  the  prayers  then  become 
beautiful  and  profound,  but  not  genuine.  Helpful  as  the 
church's  tradition  of  prayer  is  for  learning  to  pray,  it 
nevertheless  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  prayer  that  I 
owe  to  God  this  day.  — Life  Together3 

RESPONSE 

+  Who  stands  his  ground?  Only  the  man  whose  ultimate 
criterion  is  not  in  his  reason,  his  principles,  his  conscience, 
his  freedom  or  his  virtue,  but  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
all  these  things  when  he  is  called  to  obedient  and  re- 
sponsible action  in  faith  and  exclusive  allegiance  to  God. 
The  responsible  man  seeks  to  make  his  whole  life  a 
response  to  the  question  and  call  of  God. 

— Letters  and  Papers  From  Prison" 

COMMUNITY 

+  God  is  not  a  God  of  the  emotions  but  the  God  of 
Truth.  Only  that  fellowship  which  faces  such  disillusion- 
ment, with  all  its  unhappy  and  ugly  aspects,  begins  to  be 
what  it  should  be  in  God's  sight,  begins  to  grasp  in  faith 
the  promise  that  is  given  to  it.  The  sooner  this  shock  of 
disillusionment  comes  to  an   individual   and   to  a  com- 


munity, the  belter  lor  both  A  community  wIik  h  (.irnrol 
hear  and  cannot  survive  such  .1  (iisis,  which  insists  upon 
keeping  its  illusion  when  it  should  be  shattered,  perma- 
nently loses  in  that  moment  the  promise  of  Christian 
community.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  collapse.  ...  He  who 
loves  his  dream  of  a  community  more  than  the  Christian 
community  itself  becomes  a  destroyer  of  the  latter,  even 
though  his  personal  intentions  may  be  ever  so  honest 
and  earnest  and  sacrificial.  — Life  Togethei 

ANSWERS 

+  It  is  possible  nowadays  to  find  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems which  leave  God  right  out  of  the  picture.  It  just 
isn't  true  to  say  that  Christianity  alone  has  the  answers. 
In  fact  the  Christian  answers  are  no  more  conclusive  or 
compelling  than  any  of  the  others.  Once  more,  God  can- 
not be  used  as  a  stopgap.  We  must  not  wait  until  we 
are  at  the  end  of  our  tether;  he  must  be  found  at  the 
center  of  life:  in  life,  and  not  only  in  death;  in  health 
and  vigor,  and  not  only  in  suffering;  in  activity,  and  not 
only  in  sin.  The  ground  for  this  lies  in  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.  ...  In  Christ  there  are  no  Christian  prob- 
lems. — Letters  and  Papers  From  Prison' 

TIME 

+  Ten  years  is  a  long  stretch  in  a  man's  life.  Time  is  the 
most  precious  gift  in  our  possession,  for  it  is  the  most 
irrevocable.  This  is  what  makes  it  so  disturbing  to  look 
back  upon  time  we  have  lost.  Time  lost  is  time  when 
we  have  not  lived  a  full  human  life,  time  unenriched  by 
experience,  creative  endeavor,  enjoyment,  and  suffering. 
Time  lost  is  time  we  have  not  filled,  time  left  empty. 
The  past  10  years  have  not  been  like  that. 

— Letters  and  Papers  From  Prison' 

BEING  CHRISTIAN 

+  To  be  a  Christian  does  not  mean  to  be  religious  in  a 
particular  way,  to  cultivate  some  particular  form  of  asceti- 
cism (as  a  sinner,  a  penitent,  or  a  saint),  but  to  be  a  man. 
It  is  not  some  religious  act  which  makes  a  Christian 
what  he  is,  but  participation  in  the  suffering  of  Cod  in 
the  life  of  the  world.     — Letters  and  Papers  From  Prison2 

DEATH 

+  After  all  we  have  been  through  during  the  war,  we 
hardly  dare  admit  our  hope  that  we  shall  not  die  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  death  for  some  trivial  accident, 
but  rather  in  dedication  to  some  noble  cause.  It  is  not 
the  external  circumstances  but  the  spirit  in  which  we  face 
it  that  makes  death  what  it  can  be,  a  death  freely  and 
voluntarily    accepted. — Letters  and  Papers  From  Prison' 

A  PRAYER 

+  O  Holy  Spirit,  grant  me  the  faith  that  will  protect  me 
from  despair;  deliver  me  from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Pour 
into  my  heart  such  love  for  thee  and  for  men  that  all 
hatred  and  bitterness  may  be  blotted  out.  Grant  me  the 
hope  that  will  deliver  me  from  fear  and  timidity. 

— Letters  and  Papers  From  Prison" 

1  From  The  Cost  of  Discipleship  by  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  copyright  1953. 
Used  by  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co. — Eds. 

-  From  Letters  and  Papers  From  Prison  by  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  copy- 
right  l!)t;2.    Used   by   permission   o)   The   Macmillan   Co. — Eds. 

3  From  Life  Together  '>;/  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  copyright  19.',/,.  Used  by 
permission  of   the   publisher,    Harper   it    Row. — Eds. 
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YELLOW  SKY  EAGLE 

A  Friend  to  Detroit's  Children 


D. 


URING  his  public  appearances,  Moses  Bailey  is 
surrounded  by  awe-stricken  children  whose  most  fre- 
quent question  is,  "Are  you  a  real  Indian?" 

Mr.  Bailey  is  indeed  an  Indian  and  has  remained 
active  in  Indian  affairs  during  40  city-dwelling  years. 
Meanwhile,  he  has  worked  as  a  streetcar  motorman, 
tailor,  rug-cleaner,  glass-laminator,  and  pickle-factory 
employee.  But  his  most  fitting  job  has  been  in  a  "tot 
lot,"  where  he  has  fielded  thousands  of  questions  and 
posed  for  uncounted  pictures  while  keeping  a  fatherly 
eye  on  the  youngsters  and  playground  equipment. 

Yellow  Sky  Eagle,  a  full-blooded  Ottawa,  was  bom 
in  a  Michigan  forest.  Today,  many  worlds  but  not 
many  miles  distant,  he  lives  in  Detroit  where  he  is 
a  member  of  West  Outer  Drive  Methodist  Church.  □ 


UNUSUAL 

Methodists 


CONRAD  J.  HANSEN 

Pied  Piper  for  the  United  Nations 

JL  IFTEEN  years  ago  Conrad  J.  Hansen,  then  youth- 
work  director  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, sold  his  organization  an  idea:  send  high-school 
students  to  see  the  United  Nations  in  action. 

The  pilot  group  reached  the  UN's  New  York  head- 
quarters in  June,  1950 — on  the  day  the  Security 
Council  was  called  into  session  to  deal  with  the  Korean 
crisis.  By  last  summer,  the  project  had  grown  to  1.145 
students  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Again  this  year,  groups  of  150  to  200  will  each  spend 
a  week  in  New  York,  following  a  carefully  tailored 
program  that  will  add  to  the  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  UN  gained  dining  spirited  local  competition. 
Local  clubs  pay  delegates'  expenses — more  than  $250,- 
000  last  year. 

In  Minneapolis,  where  Mr.  Hansen  now  spends  full 
time  as  director  of  the  United  Nations  Pilgrimage  for 
Youth  and  where  Mrs.  Hansen  is  a  faculty  member 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  Hansens  are  ac- 
tive in  Richfield  Methodist  Church.  Q 
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COURTLAND   PRENTICE  GRAY   III 

New  Member  of  Annapolis'  Hall  of  Fame 


M, 


-IDSHIPMAN  Courtland  Gray,  a  new  member  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy's  Hall  of  Fame,  has  joined 
a  company  of  Navy  greats  selected,  two  or  three  a 
year,  since  1880,  for  outstanding  scholarship,  leader- 
ship, and  athletic  ability. 

The  slender  first  classman  from  Monroe,  La.,  ranks 
near  the  top  of  his  830-man  class.  He  commands 
Color  company  which,  as  the  one  rated  best  after 
year-long  competition,  represented  the  academy  at 
President  Johnson's  inauguration.  On  the  athletic  field, 
he  set  a  regional  record  of  7.3  seconds  for  the  60-yard 
high  hurdles.  In  the  same  meet,  he  won  the  60-yard 
dash  and  was  anchor  man  on  the  mile-relay  team.  He 
is  varsity  indoor  track  captain  and  is  rated  as  one  of 
the  10  top  track  and  field  men  in  the  United  States. 

Back  in  Monroe,  when  he  is  home  on  leave,  Mid- 
shipman Gray  attends  services  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  where  he  once  was  MYF  president.  D 


** 


ALBERT  M.  SMITH 

Sky-diving  Pastor,  Subtle  Evangelist 


T. 


HE  REV.  Albert  M  Smith,  pastor  of  Community 
Methodist  Church  in  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.,  likes 
to  prepare  his  sermon  early  in  the  week  so  he  can 
relax  on  Saturday — by  sky-diving.  "One  of  the  great 
fallacies,"  he  says  with  a  grin,  "is  that  sport  parachut- 
ing is  harebrained  and  irresponsible.  Actually,  it  is  a 
legitimate  sport  when  carefully  supervised." 

How  did  he  get  started?  A  parishioner  talked  him 
into  trying  a  jump  last  year  after  Mr.  Smith  had  wise- 
cracked about  the  sport  during  a  sermon.  And  the 
39-year-old  pastor,  who  already  had  mastered  moun- 
tain climbing,  water-skiing,  and  skin-diving,  took  to 
it  with  enthusiasm. 

He  concedes  that  jumpers  consider  it  curious  to 
find  a  minister  in  their  midst.  "Most  parachutists  are 
estranged  from  the  church  or  have  never  attended," 
he  observes.  "I  hope  that  when  these  people  do  need 
spiritual  guidance — and  the  time  comes  when  every- 
body needs  it — they  will  know  that  clergymen  are 
human  and  will  rum  to  the  church  for  help."  □ 
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Unlike  women,  who  haggle  for  days  over 

plans  for  a  church  supper,  men  know  how  to  get 

things  done — as  in  this  true  story! 


Pancake  Fiasco 


By  E.  LYNN  HUNT 


OOME  THINK  we  Methodist 
Men  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot 
when  we  set  the  date  of  our  pan- 
cake supper  the  same  week  the 
women  were  planning  their  bazaar. 
Others  think  it  was  because  the 
big  night  came  only  a  week  after 
the  church's  annual  harvest  dinner. 
Whatever  the  real  reason,  things 
were  a  litde  ragged  all  the  way 
through. 

Now  anybody  can  step  into  a 
kitchen  and  mix  up  a  batch  of  pan- 
cakes. I  know  10-year-old  boys  who 
can  do  it.  But  since  we  men  would 
have  other  duties — such  as  selling 
tickets,  setting  up  tables,  and  raking 
in  the  money — we  did  have  the 
forethought  to  hire  two  guys  from 
the  city  who  were  experts.  They'd 
bring  all  the  equipment,  including 
the  griddles,  and  prepare  all  the 
flapjacks.  The  dishwashing  was  up 
to  us,  but  as  married  men  we  were 
used  to  that. 

Men,  used  to  doing  things  effi- 
ciently and  businesslike  in  the 
workaday  world,  don't  make  the 
fuss  women  make  when  diey  plan 
things.  Even  a  simple  affair  for  only 
40  or  50  people  calls  for  half  a 
dozen  committee  meetings  among 
the  womenfolk.  They  sit  around 
and  haggle  for  hours  over  who  is 
going  to  do  what.  All  we  did  was 
appoint  a  chairman.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  I'm  not  sure  who  was  the 
chairman. 

I  first  began  to  sense  that  there 
was  more  to  this  than  met  the  eye 
when  1  tried  to  line  up  the  waiters. 
(Somebody  had  told  me  T  was  in 
charge  ol  the  dining  room.) 

After  calling  practically  every 
member    of    our    brotherhood,    I 


learned  that  none  would  even  get 
home  from  work  until  an  hour  after 
the  supper  would  start.  This  did 
not  faze  me,  however.  I  was  re- 
sourceful enough  to  fall  back  on 
our  ever-loyal  and  dependable  boys 
of  the  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship. 
These  willing  workers  and  I  arrived 
at  Fellowship  Hall  about  4:45  p.m. 
— this  was  45  minutes  before  the 
pancake  supper  was  advertised  to 
start. 

My  idea  was  to  feed  pancakes  to 
the  boys  before  putting  them  to 
work.  Then  I  discovered  what  my 
duties  really  were!  The  tables 
weren't  even  set  up.  The  coffee 
wasn't  started. 

The  pancake  men  from  the  city 
hadn't  arrived.  The  only  person  in 
sight  was  a  lone  man  in  die  kitchen. 
He  looked  a  little  pale. 

"Who's  responsible  for  setting  the 
tables?"  I  yelled. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  anything. 
How  about  you  doing  it?" 

The  MYFers  and  I  dragged  out 
die  folding  tables  and  set  up  eight 
of  them.  Then  I  realized  we  didn't 
know  how  many  tickets  had  been 
sold.  (Each  brother  had  been  given 
three  to  sell,  and  I  figured  each 
would  send  in  diree  bucks,  stay 
home,  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  tiiat.) 

Another  difficulty  arose  when  we 
couldn't  find  where  the  women  kept 
the  dishes  and  silverware.  We  ran- 
sacked the  kitchen  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  We  never  did  find  the 
place  mats  or  the  paper  napkins. 
But  we  finally  got  the  tables  set. 
Then  as  the  first  customers  began 
to  drift  in,  I  asked  the  kitchen  man 


if  he  knew  who  was  responsible 
for  making  die  coffee. 

"I  don't  know  that,  either,"  he 
said. 

So  I  grabbed  a  10-pound  bag  of 
coffee,  opened  it  to  pour  some  into 
the  big  40-cup  urn.  The  coffee,  how- 
ever, wasn't  coffee.  It  was  coffee 
beans!  Fortunately,  a  local  store 
was  open,  but  we  had  to  stand 
around  quite  a  while  before  diey 
got  die  10  pounds  ground. 

Pancakes  call  for  lots  of  butter. 
but  there  was  only  one  pound  on 
hand.  Nobody  had  ordered  milk, 
either.  So  back  to  the  store  we  went. 

The  kitchen  man  now  decided  it 
was  time  to  eook  the  sausages.  Both 
of  ns  almost  keeled  over  when  we 
discovered  a  great  mound  of  sau- 
sage   meat — in    bulk!    There    must 
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have  been  close  to  100  pounds.  By 
this  time,  though,  a  few  men  had 
arrived.  They  all  pitched  in  to  fonn 
the  meat  into  patties. 

Now  for  the  frying  pans.  But 
where  do  women  keep  frying  pans 
in  a  church?  We  couldn't  find  any, 
so  we  put  the  patties  in  big  baking 
pans  and  tried  to  fry  them  in  the 
oven. 

As  the  sausage  sizzled  and 
popped,  about  100  people  were 
milling  around  in  Fellowship  Hall. 
The  tables  were  set  for  64,  and  still 
the  pancake  men  hadn't  come. 

It  would  have  been  all  right  if 
all  our  guests  had  been  Methodists, 
but  in  our  town  almost  everyone 
patronizes  all  the  church  suppers, 
no  matter  what  church.  We  tried 
to  pretend  it  was  all  under  control, 


just  a  matter  of  getting  the  griddle 
hot  or  something. 

I  was  ready  to  give  up  and  go 
home.  And  I  would  have,  too,  ex- 
cept that  I  wanted  to  find  out  how 
we'd  give  their  money  back  when 
nobody  had  turned  any  money  in 
as  yet.  Finally  someone  shouted 
with  relief:  "Here  come  the  pan- 
cake men!"  Two  guys  with  some 
bags  of  pancake  flour  and  one 
griddle  about  big  enough  to  bake 
20  pancakes  at  a  time.  Close  to  150 
people  were  now  sitting  along  die 
edge  of  the  room  or  at  the  tables,  or 
standing  around,  some  looking 
pretty  vexed  by  this  time.  We  set 
up  two  more  tables  and  tried  to 
look  busy  and  competent.  The  pan- 
cake men  were  here,  weren't  thev? 

As  confidence  returned,  the  real 


tragedj  happened.  <  me  <>l  the 
brothers  came  in  the  door  jusi  as 
a  huge  bow]  oi  batter  was  being 
transferred  From  the  counter  to 
the  griddle  shelf.  The  whole  howl 
liil  went  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Tin 

batter  was  about  tWO  inches  deep. 
It  took  every  broom  and  dustpan 
we  could  find  to  scrape  up  the 
mess,  and  the  pancake  boys  were 
sliding  and  slipping  through  it 
while  they  valiantly  stirred  another 
hatch. 

Because  we  had  only  one  small 
griddle,  the  waiters  never  had  a 
chance.  They'd  start  out  with  a 
plate  of  pancakes  and  it  would  be 
grabbed  before  they  could  get  past 
the  first  two  tables.  "All  you  can 
eat,"  we  had  advertised.  The  people 
were  really  hungry  when  6:30  ar- 
rived, along  widi  more  Methodist 
Men. 

Some  people  left.  Some  eventual- 
ly got  two  or  three  pancakes.  A 
few  women — we  still  didn't  need 
them,  of  course — got  up  and  began 
passing  plates  and  taking  out  dirty 
dishes.  The  folks  who  sat  it  out  till 
after  eight  o'clock  did  get  all  the 
pancakes  they  could  eat,  and  all  the 
sausage,  too,  because  by  this  time 
almost  everybody  had  gone  home 
to  eat. 

We  cleaned  up  the  mess.  We  had 
served  the  syrup  right  out  of  the 
bottles;  and  every  time  anybody  put 
a  bottle  back  on  the  table,  it  would 
dribble  syrup  down  and  stick  to 
the  table. 

We  did  have  plenty  of  dessert 
left — chocolate  cake!  It  hadn't  oc- 
curred to  us  that  people  wouldn't 
want  chocolate  cake  after  pancakes. 

We  haven't  balanced  our  ac- 
counts yet,  but  we  have  come  to 
one  conclusion:  next  time  we  are 
going  to  ask  for  a  women's  auxiliary 
on  die  committee!  The  only  smart 
guy  in  the  brotherhood  was  the 
president — he  left  town  two  days 
before  the  supper  and  stayed  away 
for  three  weeks.  But  I'll  say  one 
thing  for  the  rest  of  us:  we  sure  are 
good  ticket-sellers. 

Actually,  people  have  been  pret- 
ty decent  about  it.  One  lady  (from 
another  church)  said  it  was  the 
worst  supper  she  had  ever  attended 
but  that  she  had  had  the  most  fun! 
Only  one  customer  really  squawked 
and  wanted  a  refund:  die  man  to 
whom  I  had  given  a  ticket.         □ 
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Living  in  an  age  when 

lingering  Greek  culture  was 

unified  by  Romaji  power, 

he  worked  at  his  tentmaking 

trade  while  proclaiming 

the  Gospel.  Born  of  Jews 


and  reared  a  Pharisee,  Paul 


"the  little  one"  left 

a  12,000-mile  trail  ivhich 

freed  Christianity  from 


the  Mosaic  law  and  made  a 


mark  in  history  .  .  . 


PAUL-THE  G  RE  All 


IT  AUP  WAS  horn  in  Tarsus  only  10  years  or  si) 
alter  Jesus  was  born  in  Nazareth,  but  the  two  never 
met  laee  to  laee.  While  we  know  little  about  Paul's 
early  life,  he  grew  up  to  be  a  rabid  Jewish  crusader. 
It  was  a  long  journex  from  Paul's  conversion  on  the 
Damascus  road  to  his  presumed  martyrdom  in  Home. 
\\  atching  Stephen  killed  for  Christ's  sake  by  a  mob 
in  Jerusalem  must  have  cracked  his  hardened  religious 


armor,  lor  on  his  way  north  as  an  accredited  persecu- 
tor of  Christians  something  changed  his  theme.  Instead 
of  "keep  the  law!'"  it  became  "The  risen  Clirist!" 

Baptized  in  about  the  year  35  by  Ananias,  in  a 
house  on  one  of  the  world's  oldest  streets,  he  was  com- 
missioned later  at  Antioch,  in  Syria.  His  many  travels 
during  the  next  dozen  years  took  Christianity  into 
the    western    world    for    good.    In    most    cities,    Paul 
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From  designs  created  by  the  great  16th-century  Italian  painter,  Raphael,  later  English  tapestry  artists 
wove  this  lush  pictorial  of  Paul  preaching  amidst  Athens'  temples  to  heathen  gods. 


MISSIONARY 


visited,  the  apostle  started  his  work  in  the  synagogue— 
and  found  Jews  hostile  everywhere.  His  strategy  was 
to  settle  for  a  while,  preach  and  talk  with  local  leaders, 
then  move  out  into  neighboring  communities  with 
associates  like  Silas  and  Barnabas. 

Anonymous  but  faithful  Jewish  Christians,  scattered 
by  persecution,  war,  and  commerce,  took  the  faith  in 
many  directions  from  Palestine.  Paul  was  one  of  many 


witnesses  for  Christ,  but  he  was  the  greatest  and 
most  systematic.  Much  of  the  New  Testament  is  com- 
posed of  his  letters  to  the  churches  he  founded. 

By  the  year  112,  the  Roman  writer  Pliny  the  Younger 
had  recorded  the  first  great  mass  Christian  movement 
in  history.  It  was  converting  so  many  to  the  faith,  he 
observed,  that  pagan  shrines  were  becoming  deserted. 
Paul's  mission  was  largely  responsible. 
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ROME 


Under  house  arrest  two  years  in  Rome, 

Paul,  although  chained  to  a  soldier,  was 

free  to  preach  and  talk  with  church  leaders. 

He  died  here,  probably  in  Nero's  time. 


^^CUL 


THESSALONICA 


Paul  lived  with  Aquila,  a  fellow 
tentmaker,  and  his  wife,  Priscilla, 
who  had  come  to  luxury-loving  Connth 
when  Emperor  Claudius  ordered  Jews 
out  of  Rome.  Paul  made  tents  and 
preached  on  the  Sabbath. 

CORINTH 


ATHENS 


A  prison  ship  taking  Paul  and  others 
to  Italy  ran  aground  on  Malta.  Prisoners 
had  to  swim  ashore  in  this  classic 
of  ancient  sea  tales.  Christian  catacombs 
were  found  later  on  the  island. 
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THE  TRAVELS  OF  PAUL 


Eastern  Mediterranean 


Asia  Minor  and  Cyprus 


Macedonia  and  Achaia 


Italy 


STARTING  FROM  an  obscure  corner  of  Caesar's  empire.  Christianity 
soon  enveloped  the  Mediterranean  world.  Paul  led  the  way  to  the  key 
cities,  some  of  which  are  shown  on  this  map  spanning  his  travels  into  the 
four  major  theaters  indicated  by  the  map's  colors.  Scholars  now  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  possible  to  pursue  the  exact  route  followed  by  the 
missionary  of  Tarsus,  but  his  work  bore  fruit  wherever  he  planted  seed. 
Besides  the  locations  shown,  Paul  visited  other  cities,  as  well  as  the  islands 
of  Cyprus,  Crete,  Malta,  and  Sicily.  A  doubtful  tradition  says  he  also 
voyaged  to  Spain.  Among  the  first  to  preach  to  non-Jews,  he  was  first  to 
take  Christianity  into  Europe  (via  Philippi  in  Macedonia).  By  the  time 
the  apostle  died,  in  about  a.d.  65,  he  had  freed  Gentile  Christians  from  the 
Jewish  law  and  made  Christianity  a  universal  religion,  open  to  all. 
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Today's  taxis  use  5tJi-ccntury  St.  Paul's  Arch 
in  Tarsus,  where  the  apostle  was  born. 


pJ&cA  £°ea, 


Fastened  in  stocks,  Paul  and  Silas 
prayed,  sang  hymns  until  near  midnight 
when  an  earthquake  shook  open  the  prison 
at  Philippi.  Paul  reassured  their  jailer, 
who  was  about  to  lommit  suicide. 


TROAS 


PHESUS 


'oioMfr 


Paul  never  stayed  long  in  Troas,  in  ancient 
Troy's  region.  Once,  as  he  talked  past  midnight, 
young  Eutychus  went  to  sleep  in  a  window,  fell 
out,  but  lived.  Here  Macedonia  called  Paul. 


TARSUS  • 


Paul  was  commissioned  for 
his  mission  with  fasting,  prayer, 
and  laying  on  of  hands  in  Antioch 
where  followers  of  Jesus  first 
were  called  Christians. 


ANTIOCH' 


0>4> 


VU/U& 


En  route  to  Damascus  to  persecute 
Christians,  Saul  fell  to  the  ground, 

blinded  as  Christ  spoke.  The  event 
transformed  him  into  a  new  man. 


DAMASCUS' 


Pleading  Roman  citizenship,  Paul  was  moved 
in  custody  to  Caesarea,  Roman  capital  of  Judea. 
The  governor,  Felix,  and  his  wife,  Drusilla, 
often  talked  to  Paul.  The  church  accepted 
Cornelius,  first  Gentile  convert,  here. 


CAESAREA' 


JERUSALEM 


V 


Seized  in  the  Temple  area  by  a  mob, 

Paul  was  rescued  by  soldiers,  then  arrested 

in  Jerusalem.  He  had  studied  under  Gamaliel  and 

had  seen  Stephen  stoned  here  earlier. 


Paul's  spiritual  progeny  in  Pisidia 
survive  ornate  ruins  of  pagan  cults. 


In  view  of  Athens'  shining  Parthenon, 
Paul  preached  on  Mars'  Hill  [see  page  35]. 


The  missionary  used  a  rented  hall  near 
this  marble-paved  street  of  Ephesus. 


Modern  houses  and  the  excavated  white  and  blue 
marble  marketplace  tie  past  with  present  near  Corinth's 
old  center  where  Paul  preached  in  A.D.  51-52. 


• 
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A  sun-weary  traveler  sits  where  Paul  probabh/  sat  tck 


SEA  AND  LAND 

ROUTES  CAME  TOGETHER 

AT  CORINTH,  A  BUSY 

TRADING  CENTER 


Corinth  Canal,  cut  in  recent  times,  saves  220 
hazardous  sea  miles  around  the  Peloponnesus.  Nero 
started,  and  quit,  the  project  in  Paul's  time. 
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it  his  hearing  before  Proconsul  Gallio.  Above  the  seat  is  the  old  public  rostrum. 


PROM  PHILIPPI,  where  Paul  and  Silas  were 
whipped  and  put  in  prison,  they  traveled  the 
Egnatian  Way  to  Thessalonica.  Again  stirring  up 
trouble,  they  stole  out  of  the  city  at  night— as  Paul 
had  done  earlier  in  Damascus,  where  friends  low- 
ered him  over  the  wall  in  a  basket.  The  two  then 
pressed  on  to  Beroea,  southward  to  Athens,  and 
finally  across  to  Corinth,  the  rocky  citadel  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  isthmus.  Centuries  before 
Paul's  time,  the  city  was  founded  two  miles  inland, 
made  to  thrive,  and  then  destroyed  by  earthquakes. 
Restored  in  44  b.c.  by  the  Romans,  Corinth  of  the 
first  century  became  the  chief  commercial  center 
of  the  Greek  peninsula.  At  ancient  Corinth,  col- 
umns of  Apollo's  Temple  rise  above  the  dry  dust  of 
sun-soaked  Greece.  But  Paul's  missionary  success 
is  immortalized;  there  he  wrote  his  First  Letter 
to  the  Thessalonians,  which  many  biblical  scholars 
believe  was  the  earliest  New  Testament  book. 


Today's  Corinthians  let  their  animals  drink  from  this 

spring-fed  watering  trough,  much  as  did  first-century  travelers. 

Such  oases  are  priceless  in  the  dry  country. 


■■■■■■■■■■w 
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Since  the  7th  century,  the  old 

Temple  area  of  Jerusalem  has  been  occupied 

hi/  the  great  Dome  of  the  Hock  mosque, 


RESCUED  FROM  A  MOB 
IN  JERUSALEM,  PAUL  IS 
SENT  TO  TRIAL  IN  ROME 


lllE  NATIONAL  shrine  of  Jews  in  Paul's  time  was 
Jerusalem's  Temple,  built  by  Herod  tin-  Great  and  out- 
shining even  the  earlier  one  built  by  Solomon.  Jeru- 
salem also  was  the  center  of  Christian  faith,  and  a 
total  point  in  the  life  of  Paul. 

The  young  man  of  Tarsus  had  studied  there  under 
famous  Rabban  Gamaliel,  and  later,  as  a  religious 
leader,  he  persecuted  Christians  there.  Two  or  three 
years  after  his  conversion,  Paul  came  back  to  Jeru- 
salem for  15  days.  And,  after  founding  churches  in 
Asia  Minor,  he  returned  for  a  decisive  conference  with 
Peter  and  others  to  settle  differences  of  opinion  on 
applying  Jewish  law  to  Gentile  Christians. 

Back  in  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  Paul  was 
mobbed  in  the  Temple  area  by  Jewish  zealots  when 
rumor  said  that  he  took  Gentiles  into  a  forbidden 
inner  court.  Rescued  by  soldiers,  he  would  have  been 
scourged  had  he  not  claimed  Roman  citizenship. 

The  Sanhedrin,  attempting  to  sort  out  real  issues 
of  the  controversy,  succeeded  only  in  confusing  the 
Roman  authorities.  When  a  plot  to  assassinate  Paul 
was  uncovered,  he  was  taken  to  Caesarea,  where  he 
philosophized  with  the  local  governor,  Felix,  and  his 
wife.  Later,  given  a  choice  of  standing  trial  before 
Festus  (who  had  succeeded  Felix  as  governor)  or 
going  to  Rome,  Paul  chose  the  latter.  He  would  ap- 
peal to  Caesar.  He  endured  shipwreck  and  imprison- 
ment during  this  last  phase  of  his  mission. 


Traditional  site  of  the  first  Christian  martyrdom 

is  outside  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  in  Jerusalem's  cast  nail. 

Paul  would  know,  he  watched  from  aside. 


The  harbor  of  Sidon  (modern  Saida,  above)  was  a  stop  on 
Paul's  voyage  in  custody  to  Rome.  The  ship  ran  aground 
on  Malta,  near  what  is  now  called  St.  Paul's  Bay  (below). 
Paid  wintered  there,  preaching  and  caring  for  the  sick. 
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Rembrandt's  The  Apostle  Paul  is  in  the  Widencr  Collection,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 


SAINT 
PAUL 

By  Rembrandt 


NO  ONE  today  really  knows  what  Paul 
looked  like.  Of  many  artists  who  have  por- 
trayed him,  Rembrandt  chose  to  drama- 
tize a  deeply  contemplative  moment,  per- 
haps as  Paul  was  composing  a  letter.  The 
mood  is  intensified  by  contrast  of  light  and 
dark,  typical  of  Paul's  stormy  life. 
Three  months  after  his  shipwreck  on 


Malta,  he  reached  Italy,  near  the  site  of 
modern  Naples.  Christians  escorted  him 
to  Rome,  where  for  two  years  he  taught 
openly  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Was 
he  released?  Martyred?  Neither  his  own 
letters  nor  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  gives  a 
clue.  Probably  he  died  in  Nero's  persecu- 
tion of  Christians,  about  the  year  65.       □ 
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Backtracking  Christianity's  greatest  missionary, 
an  American  couple  crawled  over  barren  hills  and  plodded 
through  dust-choked  stretches.  They  found  modern   hospitality 
in  ancient  Near  Eastern  lands — and  got  new  light  on  .  .  . 

PAUL-The  Man 


By  EDWARD  P.  BLAIR 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation, 
Garrett   Theological   Seminary,   Evanston,   Illinois 
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1  HE  UNUSUALLY  personal  letters  of  Paul,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  character  of  this  giant  among 
early  Christians.  But  they  do  not  reveal  as  much  as  we  would  like 
to  know.  Their  brief  details  hardly  unravel  the  full,  complex  per- 
sonality of  this  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  was  most  successful  in  opening 
the  Gentile  world  to  the  life  and  message  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

In  the  years  I  have  studied  Paul's  writings  and  his  work,  as  re- 
ported in  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  my  curiosity  has  been  pricked  by 
new  questions — about  the  man,  about  the  countries  in  which  he 
traveled  and  preached,  and  about  the  people  he  lived  with  and  met 
in  the  ancient  cities  he  visited.  My  chance  to  get  new  light  on  some 
of  these  questions  came  two  summers  ago  when  my  wife  and  I 
backtracked  Paul's  12,000-mile  mission  journeys. 

Alexander  the  Great  sought  to  unite  the  world  culturally;  the 
Roman  emperors  tried  to  do  it  politically.  But  opening  the  way  for 
all  men  to  come  into  the  family  of  God  was  Paul's  distinctive 
achievement. 

Part  of  this  might  be  explained  by  the  combination  of  diverse 
backgrounds  and  influences  unified  in  his  personality.  He  was  a 
Jew — and  proud  of  it,  but  he  lived  in  a  world  dominated  by  Greek 
culture,  controlled  by  Romans,  and  open  to  Gentile  influence. 

When  he  became  a  Christian,  his  life's  center  shifted  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  away  from  the  Law  of  Moses.  Paul  represents  a  unique 
mixture  of  conservatism  and  liberalism.  He  was  supremely  qualified 
to  form  a  bridge  over  which  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  could  pass 
into  the  church. 

His  Turning  Point 

Paul's  mission  for  Christianity  really  began  with  his  conversion 
on  the  way  to  Damascus.  It  turned  him  from  a  nationalistic  bigot 
to  an  incipient  universalist.  Up  to  this  moment,  he  regarded  Jesus 
as  a  renegade  who  had  claimed  to  be  Israel's  Messiah,  although 
reports  were  that  he  had  associated  with  unclean,  lawless  people 
and  encouraged  loose  attitudes  toward  the  Jewish  law.  Such  a 
man,  in  Paul's  mind,  could  be  only  an  enemy  of  bodi  God  and 
the  nation  and  rightly  had  been  executed. 

But  now,  in  a  flash,  Paul  saw  that  God  had  not  abandoned  Jesus 
but  had  vindicated  him.  People  were  convinced  God  had  raised 
him  from  the  dead  and  exalted  him  as  Messiah  and  Lord. 

Although  Paul's  known  travels  would  not  be  a  great  distance  on 
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paved  highways  of  Nortli  America 
today,  his  journeys  can  stagger  the 
imagination  when  you  remember 
that  he  crossed  and  recrossed  die 
territories  on  foot  or  donkey  back. 

My  wife  and  I  followed  his  jour- 
neys in  reverse,  beginning  at  Rome 
where  Paul  died.  Even  today, 
traveling  by  Volkswagen,  we  were 
impressed  by  his  feat  of  strengdi 
and  courage. 

We  crawled  through  the  barren 
hills  of  Greece,  over  the  rugged 
mountains  and  high  plateaus  of 
Turkey,  through  the  broad,  rolling 
lands  of  Syria  and  Jordan,  and  at 
length  into  the  coastal  plain  of 
Israel.  The  heat  and  dust  were  al- 
most intolerable  and  water  scarce. 
We  carried  food  and  sleeping 
equipment  with  us,  finding  hotels 
far  apart  and  restaurants  barely 
tolerable.  Yet  die  emphasis  on  hos- 
pitality of  die  ancient  East,  we 
were  to  learn,  still  operates. 

To  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 

We  kept  saying  to  ourselves, 
"How  and  ivhy  did  Paul  do  it?  And 
how  did  he  get  anyone  to  believe 
his  strange  message?" 

Tarsus,  of  Cilicia,  where  Paul 
was  born,  is  in  the  southeastern 
coastal  region  of  modern  Turkey.  It 
was  a  commercial  and  intellectual 
center  with  a  fine  inland  port.  The 
Cydnus  River  formed  a  lake  there, 
10  miles  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Cleopatra  came  to  Tarsus  to  meet 
Mark  Andiony  in  her  splendid  gal- 
ley, lying  like  Venus  under  a  canopy 
of  gold  as  silver  oars  beat  time  to 
flutes,  fifes,  and  harps.  Famous 
philosophers   taught  diere. 

How  long  Paul  lived  in  Tarsus 
is  a  matter  of  debate.  One  con- 
temporary scholar  argues  that  he 
was  taken  to  Jerusalem  as  a  small 
child.  Others  believe  he  journeyed 
there  as  a  young  man  to  be  trained 
as  a  rabbi.  In  any  case,  his  birth  in 
Tarsus  and  home  background  there 
kept  alive  his  interest  in  the  Gen- 
tile world  and  prepared  him  for  his 
later  evangelistic  efforts. 

Jerusalem  was  home  base  of  the 
religion  of  die  Pharisees,  active  in 
several  hundred  synagogues  and 
acknowledging  the  magnificent 
Temple  built  by  Herod  the  Great. 
Jews  from  abroad  (Hellenistic 
Jews)  formed  synagogues  lor  their 
own  national  groups.  Stephen,  onr 
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Professor  Blair  once  helped 
excavate  Jericho's  ruins. 
He  now  is  working  on  a  book 
about  Paul,  whose  steps 
he  retraced  in  1963. 

of  them  who  became  a  Christian, 
preached  in  one  of  these  and  was 
stoned  for  his  views. 

If  Paul  hunted  out  Christians  in 
Jerusalem,  as  Acts  of  die  Apostles 
claims,  they  could  only  have  been 
the  Hellenistic-Jewish  Christians. 
The  aposdes,  who  were  native  Pal- 
estinian Jews,  obeyed  Jewish  law 
and  were  not  driven  out. 

Paul's  conversion  near  Damascus 
led  to  a  period  of  time  in  Arabia, 
not  simply  for  meditation  but 
probably  also  for  evangelization. 
He  likely  spent  some  time  in  Petra, 
in  Nabataean  country  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Here  a  magnificent  city, 
widi  exquisite  mortuary  temples 
and  tombs  in  Greco-Roman  style, 
was  chiseled  out  of  jagged,  red- 
rock  cliffs.  Many  Jews  lived  there, 
and  Paul  apparently  tried  to  con- 
vert them  to  Christ. 

He  seems  to  have  aroused  hos- 
tility of  both  Jews  and  Nabataean 
authorities.  The  latter  tried  to  cap- 
ture him,  after  his  return  to  Damas- 
cus, outside  the  city's  gates.  But  he 
escaped  over  the  wall,  at  an  ob- 
scure place,  by  night.  He  fled  to 
Jerusalem. 

After  a  brief  visit  with  Peter  in 
Jerusalem  and  possibly  some  pub- 
lic preaching  there,  he  returned  to 
his  home  city  of  Tarsus  and.  after 
se\  oral  years,  went  to  Antioeh 
("the  beautiful")  in  Syria.  This  was 
the  third  largest  city  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  being  surpassed  only  by 
Rome  and  Alexandria.  He  preached 
there  with  Barnabas  and  helped 
shut  an  active  biraeial  church. 


The  main  problem  my  wife  and 
I  had  in  diese  countries  was  water. 
It  was  in  short  supply  almost  every- 
where and  often  unsuited  for 
drinking  by  Westerners.  Never 
again  shall  I  take  a  glass  of  cold 
water  for  granted!  When  we  came 
to  the  gushing  springs  at  Daphne, 
near  ancient  Antioeh  in  Syria,  after 
days  in  105-degree  temperature.  I 
tanked  up  like  a  camel  at  an  oasis. 
The  cold  water  and  sudden  chill- 
ing were  too  much  for  me,  and  it 
was  two  weeks  before  I  was  over 
the  effects  of  my  water  binge.  But 
I  came  to  see  die  significance  of 
Jesus'  references  to  water  as  die 
most  important  element  of  life. 

To  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor 
Paul's  early  acthiries  as  a  Chris- 
tian were  strenuous,  but  more  haz- 
ardous expeditions  were  later  to 
come.  First,  however,  was  a  mis- 
sion to  the  extensive  Jewish  settle- 
ments of  Cyprus  with  Barnabas 
and  John  Mark.  Among  the  coxes 
of  the  southern  coast  were  die  fa- 
mous cities  of  Salamis  and  Paphos, 
home  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  the 
goddess  of  reborn  vegetation.  Why 
the  missionaries  left  such  a  promis- 
ing field  so  soon  for  die  rugged, 
less-settled  areas  of  Asia  Minor  is 
not  known.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Paul  was  suffering  from 
malaria  and  wished  to  leave  the 
Mediterranean  lowlands. 

A  ship  took  die  party  from  Cy- 
prus to  Perga  in  Pamphylia.  now 
die  southern  coast  of  Turkey. 
Perga,  an  important  Greco-Roman 
city,  was  located  about  eight  miles 
up  the  Cestrus  River  on  the 
Pamphylian  plain.  On  a  height  near 
the  city  was  a  splendid  temple  of 
the  goddess  Artemis  (Diana),  riv- 
aling die  world-famous  shrine  at 
Ephesus.  John  Mark  left  the  party 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  but 
Paul  and  Barnabas  pushed  nortli  in- 
to the  towering  mountains. 

Paul's  climb  from  the  coast  to 
\ntioch  in  Pisidia.  100  miles  due 
north,  must  have  been  a  back- 
breaking  one.  Antioeh  lay  about 
3.900  feet  above  sea  level.  The  road 
twisted  upward  through  forested 
areas  and  scrub  brush  to  rocky 
summits  above  timbeiiine.  Then  it 
stretched  across  dry  plateaus  to  die  I 
frontier  of  the  district  of  Pisidia. 
at  die  foot  of  a  majestic  range  that 
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is  known  now  as  Sultan  Dagh. 
Apparently  it  was  the  large  Jew- 
ish settlement  that  attracted  the 
missionaries  to  tins  farawaj  place. 
Paul's  message  in  the  synagogue 
■roused  much  interest,  and  both 
lews  and  Gentiles  were  com  cried. 
But  the  mission  ended  uncere- 
moniousK  when  city  authorities  ex- 
belled  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jews. 

The  undaunted  missionaries 
pirned  southeasl  to  Iconium  (mod- 
em Konya),  Lystra,  and  Derbe. 
Kenya  today  is  a  city  of  some 
70,000,  guarded  on  die  west  by  the 
twin  peaks  of  St.  Philip  and  St. 
Thecla.  In  the  apocryphal  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla,  Theela  appears  as 
a  young  woman  who  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  die  apostle.  This  book 
pictures  Paul  as  a  "man  little  of 
stature,  thin  haired  upon  the  head, 
crooked  in  the  legs,  of  good  state 
of  body,  with  eyebrows  joining, 
and  nose  somewhat  hooked,  full 
of  grace:  for  sometimes  he  ap- 
peared like  a  man,  and  sometimes 
he  had  the  face  of  an  angel." 

At  Lystra,  Paul  was  first  re- 
garded as  a  god,  then  stoned  and 
left  for  dead.  But  he  limped  away 
for  a  new  destination. 

In  contrast,  we  found  the  hospi- 
tality and  helpfulness  of  the  Turks 
today  beyond  all  expectation.  At 
Lystra,  I  was  unable  to  start  our 
dust-choked  engine.  After  more 
than  an  hour  of  my  tinkering,  a 
Turkish  youth  appeared  from  no- 
where and,  after  seeing  me  quit  in 
disgust,  asked  by  sign  language  if 
he  might  try.  My  wife  and  I  con- 
cluded that  we  had  nothing  to  lose, 
35  miles  from  the  nearest  help  and 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

With  unerring  instinct  the  Turk 
went  for  the  distributor.  With  a 
fingernail  file  we  supplied  him,  he 
filed  the  points,  and  the  car  started 
immediately.  I  tiirew  my  arms 
around  him  and  we  danced  a  little 
jig  together.  When  I  tried  to  pay 
him,  he  put  his  hand  over  his  heart 
and  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  say, 
"You  are  guests  here.  I  could  not 
accept  money  from  my  friends." 

From  Derbe,  Paul  and  Barnabas 

returned  to  home  base  by  the  way 

they  had  come,  braving  opposition 

|  to   strengthen   churches    diey   had 

I  founded.  Later  journeys  took  Paul 

and    his    companions    across    Asia 
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Minor  at  least  twice  once  to  llic 
northwest   tip,  where  the}    sailed  (o 

Macedonia  from  Alexandria  Troas 

and  once   to   EpheSUS,   where    Paul 

remained  lor  more  than  two  years. 
At  Ephesus  were  a  magnificent 

harbor  and  marbled  streets,  a  ureal 
theater  cut   out   of   the  hill.   Paul's 

mission  in   Kphesus  was  cut  oil   by 

vicious  hostility  ol  the  silversmiths 
whose  sale  of  silver  shrines  ol 
Artemis  was  being  undermined  by 
Paul's  conversions  of  the  people  to 
Christian   faith. 

To  Macedonia  and  Achaia 

The  trip  to  Macedonia  resulted 
from  die  vision  Paul  had  at  Alex- 
andria Troas  (Acts  16:9).  Landing 
at  the  picturesque  port  of  Neapolis, 
its  harbor  ringed  by  steep  hills, 
Paul  and  his  company  headed  for 
Philippi  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  an 
important  military  and  commercial 
road  which  connected  the  Mace- 
donian coast  with  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

At  Philippi,  Paul's  favorite 
church  was  born,  from  humble  be- 
ginnings, "down  by  the  riverside." 
The  river  still  flows  below  the 
towering  mountain  where  the  earli- 
est city  was  built  and  to  the  west  of 
die  Roman  city,  which  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Around  the 
forum  were  magnificent  porticoes 
and  temples. 

Paul  and  Silas  were  beaten  there 
and  thrown  into  prison  for  illegal 
propagandizing  of  Romans.  On 
their  release,  because  of  Paul's 
Roman  citizenship,  they  continued 
west  to  Amphipolis,  Apollonia, 
and  Thessalonica. 

Thessalonica  ( today  Salonika 
and  a  city  of  a  half-million  people ) 
in  Paul's  day  was  one  of  the  busiest 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Here 
his  synagogue  preaching  ended  in 
a  new  church  and  serious  trouble 
widi  the  Jews  and  city  autiiorities. 
The  missionaries  were  accused  of 
treason — preaching  another  king 
than  Caesar.  Paul  and  Silas  thought 
it  best  to  withdraw  from  the  city 
by  night,  and  they  proceeded  west- 
ward  to    Beroea,    50    miles    away. 

Today  in  Beroea  (modern  Ver- 
ria)  is  an  impressive  monument 
to  Paul's  preaching,  erected  on  the 
traditional  site  of  the  synagogue 
where  Jews,  "more  noble  than 
those  in  Thessalonica,"  examined 
die     Scrip  trues     carefully    to    see 


A  WORLD  GARDEN 


YOU  ARE  probably  familiar  with 
many  famous  gardens  and  the 
garden  tours  held  by  many  com- 
munities each  spring,  but  do  you 
know  the  locations  of  some  famous 
garden  spots  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation  and  the  world?  Here  arc 
several: 

Garden  of  Eden — the  Book  of 
Genesis  suggests  it  was  in  southern 
Mesopotamia  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  Rivers. 

Garden  of  Gctlisemanc — on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  probably  east  of 
Jerusalem  and   the   Brook   Kidron. 

Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon — 
one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World,  were  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  River  near  Ishtar 
Gate  in  the  city  of  Babylon. 

Garden  of  the  Hcspcridcs — is 
that  mythical  sunken  garden  on  an 
island  in  the  western  ocean  off  west 
or  north  Africa;  source  of  the 
golden  apples  used  by  Hippomenes 
in  his  race  with  Atalanta. 

Garden  of  the  Gods — is  that 
rocky  wonderland  near  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  noted  for  its  Easter 
Sunday  sunrise  service. 

Gardens  of  Charleston — in  South 

Carolina,  are  famous  for  their  ca- 
mellias, moss-covered  oaks,  azaleas, 
and    magnolias. 

International  Peace  Garden — a 
formally  landscaped  2,200-acre 
area  in  the  Turtle  Mountains  of 
North  Dakota  and  Manitoba,  set 
aside  by  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to 
symbolize  their  lasting  peace  and 
friendship.      — Helen  H.  Boileau 
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whether  Paul's  teaching  was  true. 

Paul  journeyed  to  Athens,  prob- 
ably by  sea,  skirting  Mount  Olym- 
pus, the  home  of  Zeus  and  the 
great  gods  of  the  Greek  Pantheon, 
and  rounding  Cape  Sunium,  where 
lay  the  famous  temple  of  Poseidon. 

The  audior  of  Acts  gives  the  im- 
pression that  Paul's  stay  in  Athens, 
the  intellectual  and  cultural  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  was  largely  killing 
time  until  Silas  and  Timothy  could 
join  him  from  Macedonia. 

He  tried  heroically,  however,  to 
break  through  the  sophisticated 
crust  of  the  Athenians.  Apparently 
no  church  was  founded;  there  is  no 
letter  to  the  Athenians  in  the  New 
Testament.  Paul  probably  left  the 
city  depressed  and  unsure  of  his 
ability  to  capture  the  Greek  mind. 

At  Corinth,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
Greek  mainland  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Paul  launched  a  full  scale, 
protracted  mission.  Travelers  from 
all  over  the  world  thronged  the 
streets.  Cargoes  from  east  and  west 
met  in  nearby  ports,  were  hauled 
across  the  four-mile  land  barrier 
and  loaded  aboard  ship  again  for 
the  ultimate  destinations. 

At  the  center  of  the  city  was  a 
magnificent  agora,  or  marketplace, 
ringed  with  public  buildings. 
There,  on  the  east  side  of  the  agora 
are  remains  of  an  elevated  platform 
( in  Latin,  the  rostra )  used  by  pub- 
lic speakers.  It  may  well  be  die 
very  spot  where  Paul  had  a  hearing 
before  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of 
Achaia. 

Eighteen  months  of  evangelizing 
in  Corinth  brought  into  being  a 
church  of  diverse  racial,  social,  and 
economic  backgrounds.  It  was  des- 
tined to  give  Paul  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  he  returned  at  least  twice, 
the  last  time  just  before  his  final 
ill-fated  journey  to  Jerusalem  with 
the  love  offering  for  the  church. 

My  wife  and  I  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  multitude  of  lan- 
guages and  the  diversity  of  cul- 
tures we  passed  through.  On  the 
Greek  ship  by  which  we  returned 
through  the  Mediterranean,  it 
seemed  we  heard  every  language 
under  heaven.  We  felt  some  of  the 
difficult)'  experienced  by  ancient 
missionaries  who  tried  to  communi- 
cate with  ethnic  groups  not  assimi- 
lated into  Greco-Roman  culture. 
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To  Rome  via  Jerusalem 

Paul's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem 
occurred  at  a  time  of  intense  na- 
tionalism in  Palestine.  Within  less 
dian  a  decade,  the  Jewish-Roman 
war  broke  out  (a.d.  66-73).  Every- 
thing foreign  was  cursed  and  hated 
by  Jews.  It  was  the  height  of  im- 
prudence for  Paul  to  take  Gentiles 
to  Jerusalem  for  presentation  of 
an  offering  as  a  symbol  of  unity. 
But  he  ignored  all  warnings. 

By  now  he  was  widely  regarded 
as  a  Gentile-lover  and  an  under- 
miner  of  the  Jewish  law  and  na- 
tional institutions.  He  was  mobbed 
in  Jerusalem's  Temple  area  and 
almost  beaten  to  deadi  before  he 
was  rescued  by  Roman  soldiers. 

To  insure  his  personal  safety,  he 
was  taken  to  Caesarea  on  the  coast. 
Here  he  was  left  in  jail  for  two 
years  while  the  Roman  governors 
Felix  and  Festus  played  politics  in 
regard  to  his  case.  When  it  seemed 
he  would  be  sent  back  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  Paul  knew  he  would 
not  get  a  fair  trial,  he  appealed  to 
the  imperial  court  in  Rome.  As  a 
Roman  citizen  he  had  this  right. 

The  journey  to  Rome  was  long 
and  eventful.  The  ship  first  called 
at  Sidon,  where  Paul  was  allowed 
to  see  friends.  Then  it  proceeded 
past  Cyprus  to  southwestern  Asia 
Minor,  where  passage  on  another 
boat  was  engaged.  When  the  vessel 
reached  Fair  Havens  on  the  island 
of  Crete,  the  season  for  safe  sail- 
ing (March-September)  was  past. 
Driven  helplessly  before  a  violent 
storm  for  14  days,  the  ship  even- 
tually broke  up  on  a  reef  at  Malta, 
but  all  276  passengers  and  crew 
made  it  safely  to  shore. 

Three  months  later  die  voyage 
was  resumed  on  an  Alexandrian 
ship,  which  landed  safely  at  Pute- 
oli  (just  west  of  modern  Naples). 
A  journey  up  the  Appian  Way,  ac- 
companied by  friendly  Christians, 
brought  Paul  to  the  imperial  city. 

For  two  years  he  lived  in  rented 
quarters,  in  a  kind  of  polite  sur- 
veillance by  Roman  soldiers.  He 
was  allowed  to  visit  friends,  preach 
to  those  who  came,  and  write  let- 
ters to  his  churches.  How  and  when 
he  died  is  not  known. 

Paul's  Greatness 

Paul's  stupendous  labors  in  the 
Gentile  world  can  be  understood 


only  in  the  light  of  his  burning  con- 
viction of  being  called  to  become 
God's  agent  in  forming  one  people 
out  of  many  peoples.  He  regarded 
himself  as  God's  priest  for  the  Gen 
tile  world. 

He  believed,  furthermore,  that 
the  end  of  the  age  was  near.  His 
mission  in  the  calling  of  the  Gen 
tiles  was  in  a  sense  "the  hinge  of 
history."  God's  gift  of  the  final 
Kingdom  to  his  people.  Jews  and 
Gentiles  alike,  awaited  the  coming 
in  of  the  full  number  of  the  Gen 
tiles  (Romans  11:25).  Thus  he  felt 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  God  piv- 
oted on  a  successful  mission. 

Paul  had  no  armies  for  conquest 
or  financial  resources  for  forceful 
propaganda.  He  had  two  hands  to 
support  himself,  two  feet  to  carry 
him  where  he  wanted  to  go,  a 
sharp  mind,  and  an  effective 
(diough,  by  Greek  standards, 
somewhat  uncultivated )  tongue. 
He  devoted  diese  gifts  to  spreading 
the  "good  news"  that  was  burning 
within  him. 

An  intense  person,  Paul  excelled 
at  whatever  he  did.  He  was  a 
leader  both  in  Pharisaism  and 
among  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
With  his  immense  power  of  con- 
centration, his  "one  thing  I  do' 
might  well  have  constituted  a  mot- 
to for  his  life.  Indomitable  will 
carried  him  through  bitter  suffer- 
ings to  fulfillment  of  his  mission. 

Paul  was  utterly  fearless  and. 
dierefore,  a  man  of  conflict.  No 
matter  how  many  times  he  had 
been  thrown  out  of  synagogues  and 
beaten,  he  came  back  for  more. 
He  vigorously  opposed  legalists 
who  wanted  to  fasten  the  Law  on 
Gentile  Christians.  He  fought 
against  libertines  who  wanted  no 
restrictions.  He  campaigned  for 
truth,  as  God  gave  him  to  see  it, 
with  almost  fanatical  zeal. 

Paul  had  an  unusual  capacity-  for 
friendship.  He  gadiered  strong 
helpers,  most  of  whom  stuck  by 
him  to  the  end.  He  gave  them  re- 
sponsibilities and  trusted  them. 

Paul  saw  the  universe  moving, 
under  die  purpose  of  God,  tow  aid 
die  destruction  of  evil  and  recon- 
ciliation of  all  men.  He  believed 
that  chasms  separating  men  are 
bridgeable  and  that  all  men  be- 
long potentially  to  the  family  of 
God.  □ 
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A  congregation  that  does  u  good  jt»b  of  listening 

helps  its  minister  preach  better  sermons.  Front  experience 
in   both   pulpit  and  pen-,  this  pastor  tells  us   .   .   . 


How  to  Listen  to  a  Sermon 


By   Jl  EBB  GARRISON 

Pastor,  Central   Method isl   Church 
Evansville,   Indiana 


I 


T  WAS  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth.  Standing 
before  the  U.S.  Congress,  which 
had  gathered  in  solemn  special  as- 
sembly, Carl  Sandburg,  poet  and 
Lincoln  biographer,  lifted  and 
lowered  his  sonorous  voice  in 
polished  phrases  of  tribute. 

Toward  the  middle  of  his  mes- 
sage the  television  cameras  left 
Sandburg  to  focus  briefly  on  the 
gallery — where  a  youngish  woman 
wearing  thick  glasses  and  a  short- 
sleeved  dress  was  sleeping  heavily. 
This  would-be  listener  probably 
had  spent  considerable  time  get- 
ting a  pass.  She  must  have  left 
home  early  and  found  her  place  in 
the  gallery  long  before  the  program 
started.  But  now  she  not  only  was 
sleeping  through  the  tribute  but 
she  was  seen  by  the  whole  nation  as 
she  did. 

For  communication  to  take  place, 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  or  a  house 
of  worship,  producing  words  is 
not  enough.  Listeners  must  be  in- 
volved, and  for  listeners  to  be  wide 
awake  but  not  listening  is  as  futile 
as  if  they  were  asleep. 

Active  listening  requires  us  to 
be  much  more  than  the  sermon  sip- 
per  who  says:  "That  was  a  great 
message!"  provided  it  was  sweet 
and  palatable.  Charles  Merrill 
Smith,  pastor  of  Wesley  Methodist 
Church  in  Bloomington,  111.,  recent- 
ly spoke  out  about  it  in  his  parish 
paper: 

'My  own  gloomy  conclusion, 
based  on  more  than  two  decades  of 


preaching  experience  and  profes- 
sional reflection,"  he  said,  "is  that 
what  people  mostly  want  in  a  ser- 
mon is  pious  entertainment.  If  a 
preacher  can  combine  a  little  up- 
lifting advice,  several  good  jokes, 
and  die  nomenclature  which  lends 
a  religious  tone  to  it,  his  sermon 
will  be  a  hit,  and  he  will  be  in  wide 
demand  for  his  pulpit  ability." 


H, 


.OSTS  OF  ministers,  not  only 
Methodists  but  from  all  middle- 
class  denominations,  agree  with 
that  verdict  as  they  bewail  it.  If 
the  contemporary  pulpit  is  to  be 
liberated  from  its  bondage  to  medi- 
ocrity, they  insist,  radical  changes 
are  going  to  have  to  be  made  by 
those  who  listen  to  sermons  as 
well  as  by  those  who  deliver  them. 

Their  conclusion  can  be  rested 
squarely  upon  the  message  of  Jesus 
himself.  If  you  will  reread  in  Luke's 
eighth  chapter  the  story  that  is 
usually  called  "the  parable  of  the 
seeds,"  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
it  really  should  be  known  as  "the 
parable  of  the  soils."  For  Jesus  de- 
clares that  the  proclamation  of  die 
gospel  is  like  a  man  who  went  out 
to  sow  seed.  It  fell  on  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soils.  Three  kinds 
were  impervious  to  cultivation. 
Only  the  "good  soil"  of  the  fourth 
variety  received  the  seed  in  such 
fashion  that  grain  sprouted,  took 
root,  grew,  and  "yielded  a  hun- 
dredfold." 

A  public  speech  situation,   ser- 


mon, or  whatever,  includes  three 
dynamic  ingredients:  die  preacher 
(sower),  the  sermon  (seed),  and 
the  listeners  (four  kinds  of  soil). 
Much  of  the  responsibility  for  fail- 
ure to  bear  a  crop  falls  upon  the 
soil,  the  listeners.  Hence  a  thumbs- 
down  attitude  toward  a  sermon  or 
a  preacher's  style  of  presentation 
really  constitutes  self-condemna- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  listen. 
Assuming  there  has  been  some  at- 
tempt to  express  a  divine  message, 
however  fumblingly,  listeners  who 
go  away  empty-handed  reveal 
themselves  as  "barren  soil." 

Even  though  it  is  rooted  in  the 
New  Testament,  this  view  is  so 
radically  opposed  to  the  attitude 
prevailing  among  many  congrega- 
tions that  it  almost  sounds  like 
heresy. 

Is  it  not  the  minister's  job  to 
make  sure  that  a  sermon  is  lively 
and  interesting?  Since  he  is  the 
only  person  who  speaks,  isn't  he 
responsible  for  seeing  that  nobody 
goes  to  sleep?  How  on  earth  can 
you  expect  to  draw  crowds  and 
meet  the  budget  unless  most  ser- 
mons are  palatable  and  pleasing? 

Such  questions  should  not  be 
dismissed  lightly.  If  laymen  are  in- 
clined to  place  the  whole  burden  of 
the  church's  "success"  on  the  pas- 
tor, we  ministers  are  prone  to  ne- 
glect our  homework  and  blame  in- 
different listeners  for  our  own  fail- 
ures. But  an  occasional  tiny  nod 
of  agreement,  or  the  shaking  of  a 
listener's  head  in  disagreement,  will 
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help  keep  any  preacher  on  his  toes 
— intellectually  and  spiritually. 
And  such  entering  into  dialogue  on 
die  part  of  worshipers  will  affect 
both  his  preparation  and  his  de- 
livery of  a  sermon. 

After  some  years  behind  the  pul- 
pit I  went  into  educational  work 
and  sat  in  the  pew  for  nearly  a 
decade  before  resuming  the  role 
of  preacher.  From  experience  of 
both  preaching  and  being  preached 
at,  I  am  convinced  that  both 
speaker  and  listener  are  fluid  com- 
ponents in  the  preaching  situation. 
Both  must  be  actively  involved  if 
communication  is  to  take  place, 
and  the  communication  situation  is 
transformed  when  either  party 
makes  radical  changes.  Thus,  even 
though  the  preacher  remains  in  the 
same  old  rut,  you  in  the  pew  can 
alter  results  by  becoming  a  more 
effective  listener.  There  are  five 
practical  steps  you  can  take  to  do 
this: 

1.  Approach  the  sermon  expect- 
ing to  make  discoveries. 

Listening  is  an  avenue  to  dis- 
covery, and  to  listen  effectively  you 
must  want  something  and  use  lis- 
tening as  a  tool  with  which  to  get 
it.  At  Aldersgate,  John  Wesley's 
listening  was  that  of  a  man  already 
in  a  state  of  high  expectancy.  He 
fervendy  wanted  to  find  answers 
to  deep  spiritual  questions.  Con- 
sequently, his  mind  was  not  neu- 
tral; rather,  it  was  polarized  like 
the  ends  of  a  magnet.  As  a  result, 
in  the  process  of  what  others  may 
have  thought  was  a  very  casual 
reading  of  Luther's  Preface  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  listener 
John  Wesley  attracted  to  himself 
words  and  phrases  that  set  him 
aflame  for  God. 

The  effective  listener  always  is 
searching,  exploring,  seeking,  pon- 
dering, and  weighing  the  ideas  that 
are  offered  to  him.  For  him  the 
sermon  is  simply  a  device  for  mak- 
ing contact  with  God. 

The  person  who  comes  to  wor- 
ship in  a  casual  or  complacent 
frame  of  mind,  not  really  expect- 
ing to  be  challenged,  thrilled,  or 
disturbed,  will  probably  leave  in 
about  the  same  mood  he  was  in 
when  he  came.  But  if  you  listen 
to  a  sermon — almost  any  sermon — 
eagerly,   interested,   and   confident 


that  you  are  going  to  find  some- 
thing in  it  that  applies  to  your  own 
spiritual  situation,  you  will  find  it! 

2.  Commit  yourself  to  ivork  at 
the  job  of  listening. 

Listening  is  not  as  difficult  or  as 
complex  as  speaking,  but  it  does 
require  deliberate  effort.  Few  pub- 
he  situations  offer  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  mind  to  wander  as 
does  worship.  Usually  the  atmos- 
phere is  subdued,  restrained. 
Stained-glass  windows  and  dim 
lights  contribute  to  reverence — 
and  catnapping.  And  a  typical 
minister  will  deliver  his  sermon  at 
the  rate  of  about  100  words  per 
minute. 

Compare  this  speed  of  expression 
with  that  of  sports  announcers,  who 
fire  their  words  three  times  as  fast, 
or  other  professionals  on  radio  and 
television,  who  speak  about  250 
words  per  minute.  Since  listeners 
easily  manage  to  keep  up  with 
what  they  hear  from  their  radio 
and  television  sets,  it  follows  that 
the  slow  pace  of  a  sermon  is  a 
ready-made  opportunity  to  go 
woolgathering.  Youthful  members 
of  the  congregation  sometimes 
draw  pictures.  Their  elders  find 
themselves  focusing  on  Monday's 
schedule,  the  latest  news  from  Mos- 
cow, a  personal  problem,  or  the 
lady  wearing  a  red  hat  two  pews 
ahead. 

This  was  recognized  long  ago. 
One  of  the  classic  prayers  of  Chris- 
tendom includes  a  petition  that 
God  will  deliver  us  "from  coldness 
of  heart  and  wanderings  of  mind." 
To  listen,  really  to  listen  as  op- 
posed to  sitting  passively,  we  must 
gain  "steadfast  thoughts  and  kin- 
dled affections"  by  prayer  and 
striving. 

3.  Expect  divine  revelation  at 
any  instant. 

Several  familiar  hymns  are  based 
on  the  proposition  diat  only  the 
person  who  expects  a  news  bulle- 
tin from  on  high  is  likely  to  get  it. 
Thus  Charles  Wesley's  fervent  plea 
begins:  Spirit  of  faith,  come  down/ 
Reveal  the  things  of  God  .  .  .  (The 
Methodist  Hymnal  No.  1S3). 
When  such  a  prayer  for  dialogue 
and  revelation  awakens  one's  mind 
and  spirit,  he  can  rejoice  with 
Maltbie  D.  Babcock  that:  "This  is 


my  Father's  world  .  .  ."  ( The  Mcth 
odist   Hymnal,   Xo.   72)    and   find 
God  everywhere. 

Too  often,  too  many  of  us  go  to 
church  not  really  expecting  any- 
diing  to  happen  and  not  even  mild- 
ly troubled  when  nothing  does.  Yet 
God  can  reveal  himself  through 
the  most  ordinary  everyday  event. 
Simply  from  watching  a  poorly 
formed  vessel  reshaped  by  die 
hands  of  a  skilled  potter,  Jeremiah 
concluded  that  God  is  the  potter 
and  his  people  the  clay  (Jeremiah  • 
18:1-17).  If  God  can  be  seen  in  a 
potter's  shed,  how  much  more  like- 
ly it  is  that  he  will  be  met  in  the 
house  of  worship  when  listeners  - 
come  with  confidence  that  this  day 
the  sermon  will  speak  clearly  and  - 
particularly  to  them. 


4.  Let  your  pastor  know  you  ap- 
preciate being  challenged. 

A  listener  with  an  open  mind  is 
an  absolute  requirement  for  vital 
communication.  This  does  not 
mean  that  you  will  agree  with  all 
you  hear;  on  the  contrary,  you  may  ^ 
challenge  it  and  reject  it.  But  die 
person  who  automatically  tunes 
out  a  speaker  who  questions  an  ac- 
cepted idea  or  invades  an  emotion- 
charged  area  of  thought  ceases  to 
be  a  listener. 

Methodists  used  to  shout  "Amen!" 
at  intervals  during  a  sermon.  Some  c 
people   would   like   to   revive   die  - 
practice.  I  am  not  so  sure  it  was  an 
unadulterated  asset  to  listening,  for 
if  you  ever  are  in  a  senice  during 
which  someone  injects  his  verbal 
approval,  you  will  notice  diat  die 
"Amen!"    never    emerges    when    a 
prejudice  is  challenged  or  a  fresh 
idea    is    proposed.    It    comes    only 
when  some  long-cherished  convic- 
tion  or  pet  idea   finds   expression  s 
from  die  pulpit. 

Yet  die  open-minded  listener 
does  need  to  go  one  step  farther. 
He  needs  to  let  his  pastor  know 
diat  even  diough  he  may  disagree 
violently  with  what  is  preached,  he 
values  the  opportunity  to  be  exr 
posed  to  challenging  ideas.  Espe- 
cially in  relation  to  controversial 
social  issues,  many  pulpits  are  cap- 
tive— literally,  not  figuratively.  The 
man  who  stands  behind  such  a  pul- 
pit week  after  week  is  emasculated 
intellectually  and  spiritually.  If 
your  minister  is  going  to  be  a  man 
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i  die  fullest,  best   sense  of  the 

word,  you  will  have  to  support  liiiu 
by  insisting  that  he  preach  the 
Gospel  as  he  believes  it. 

5.    Try   to   conserve   the   good 

things  you  find  in  a  sermon. 

For  sonic  odd  reason,  most  pro 
Be  think  it  is  impolite  to  make 
nods  during  a  sermon.  If  you  are 
•ruling  to  ignore  this  mistaken  hit 
I  etiquette,  good!  The  long-range 
Beets  of  preaching  would  he  mul- 
tiplied, I  think,  if  worshipers  would 
ting  index  cards  or  little  note- 
hooks  along  to  jot  down  points  they 
want  to  remember.  One  thrilling 
new  idea  or  a  single  shining  phrase 
preserved  would  more  than  justify 
'he  practice.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
jo  that  far,  then  make  mental 
lotes  and  pull  them  out  at  the 
uncheon  table  for  discussion  with 
Bier  members  of  the  family.  Dis- 
miss ideas  that  interested  you, 
Aether  you  agree  or  not. 

Spend  some  time  with  the  Bible 
•very  day,  and  look  for  passages 
hat  support  or  challenge  things 
aid  from  the  pulpit  last  Sunday, 
n  short,  stretch  out  your  sermon 
istening  so  it  reaches  far  beyond 
i  brief  formal  period  on  Sunday 
norning  and  becomes  an  integral 
iart  of  your  daily  life. 

Incidentally,  your  most  valuable 
luggets  from  your  half  hour  of 
piritual  prospecting  on  Sunday 
norning  may  not  be  in  the  form  of 
vhat  you  hear  at  all.  Instead,  you 
nay  be  permanently  helped  by  an 
dea  that  comes  to  you  as  a  result 
I  what  was  said  from  the  pulpit. 
?or  when  the  flint  of  proclamation 
>f  the  Good  News  meets  the  steel 
)f  your  mind,  a  whole  shower  of 
parks  may  be  produced  and  you 
nay  find  yourself  illuminated  even 
hough  what  you  remember  has 
itde  resemblance  to  what  actually 
vas  said. 

These  principles  of  effective  lis- 
ening  fall  far  short  of  covering 
he  situation  aimed  at  fostering 
livine-human  dialogue.  You  will 
liscover  others  just  as  important, 
^nd  in  the  process  you  will  not 
wily  foster  a  free  and  creative 
reaching  atmosphere  in  your 
rongregation,  you  will  also  find 
'ourself  getting  greater  and  greater 
eturns  from  the  time  and  energy 
pent  listening  to  sermons.  □ 
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of  Worship 

(found  in  an  old  English  church) 

Thou  shalt  not  come  to  service  late, 
Nor  for  the  amen  refuse  to  wait. 


When  speaks  the  organ's  sweet  refrain, 
The  noisy  tongue  thou  shalt  restrain. 

But  when  the  hymns  are  sounded  out, 
Thou  shalt  lift  thy  voice  and  shout. 

And  when  the  anthem  thou  shalt  hear, 
Thy  sticky  voice  thou  shalt  not  clear. 

The  endmost  seat  thou  shalt  leave  free, 
For  more  must  share  the  pew  with  thee. 

The  offering  plate  thou  shalt  not  fear, 
But  give  thine  uttermost  with  cheer. 

Thou  shalt  the  minister  give  heed, 
Nor  blame  him  when  thou  art  disagreed. 

Unto  thy  neighbor  thou  shalt  bend, 
And,  if  a  stranger,  make  a  friend. 

Thou  shalt  in  every  Avay  be  compassion- 
ate, kind, 
Considerate,  and  of  tender  mind. 

And  so,  by  all  thy  spirit's  grace, 

Thou  shalt  show  God  within  this  place. 
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NEW  DIRECTIONS 


NUMBER  7  in  a  Series 


Old  ways  of  bringing  men  and  women  into  touch  with  the  Christian  Gospel 
are  no  longer  adequate.  New  methods  and  new  language  are  needed  to  make  the  faith  meaningfi 
to  the  impersonal,  urbanized  life  of  modern  man — inside  the  church  and  out. 

EVANGELISM 


By  GERALD  KENNEDY 

Bishop,  Los  Angeles  Area,  The  Methodist  Church 
President,  General  Board  of  Evangelism 
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NE  OF  MY  earliest  memories  is  of  revival  meet- 
ings which  I  attended  with  my  parents.  In  a  large  tent 
with  rough  and  not  very  comfortable  benches,  we  were 
present  night  after  night.  There  was  great  singing,  a 
big  choir,  a  director  who  sang  solos,  a  sermon,  an  altar 
call,  and  an  inquirer's  meeting  at  the  close. 

Though  I  did  not  always  stay  awake  to  the  end,  it 
was  not  an  unpleasant  experience,  because  there  was 
excitement  and  expectancy  in  the  service.  We  stayed 
with  it  to  the  end  and  participated  in  the  "love  offer- 
ing" which  expressed  our  appreciation  of  the  revivalist 
and  sent  him  on  his  way  for  another  year.  Then  it 
was  back  to  the  regular  services  of  our  church,  which 
were  quite  a  letdown  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  tent 
meetings.  Those  days  passed  and  we  entered  a  long, 
dry  spell,  so  far  as  evangelism  was  concerned.  Let 
us  look  at  .  .  . 

The  Way  It  Was 

I  cannot  remember  any  deliberate  turning  aside 
from  these  meetings.  But  gradually  they  came  with 
less  frequency,  and  there  grew  up  a  general  assump- 
tion that  they  were  things  of  the  past.  Then  came  the 
time  when  only  a  national  figure  with  a  high-powered 
organization  could  wake  up  the  community  every 
four  or  five  years.  The  annual  revival  was  no  more, 
and  finally  even  the  big  interdenominational  ones 
were  no  more. 

By  the  time  I  had  gone  through  college,  was  intro- 
duced to  die  critical  approach  to  the  Bible,  and  went 
to  theological  seminary,  revivalism  was  dead.  The 
sects  diat  still  practiced  it  were  regarded  as  strange. 
while  die  main-line  Protestant  churches  shuddered 
at  their  emotionalism  and  thanked  God  diey  had  gone 
beyond  such  antics.  In  seminary  we  studied  emotional 
behavior  in  our  classes  on  the  psychology  of  religion, 
and  had  a  smug  sense  of  satisfaction  that  we  had 
grown  mature  enough  to  dismiss  revivals  as  a  legiti- 
mate method  of  evangelism. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  remember  any  serious  consideration 


of  any  kind  of  evangelism  in  my  training.  We  put 
moratorium  on  the  whole  idea.  Although  we  kne> 
that  all  was  not  well  with  us  or  the  church,  it  neve 
dawned  on  us  diat  the  cause  was  a  lack  of  evangelist) 
zeal.  The  answer,  as  I  recall,  was  to  be  religious  educ; 
tion.  We  were  to  bring  our  children  into  the  Christia 
life  without  their  being  aware  that  tiiey  had  ev< 
been  outside  of  it.  Paul,  we  confessed,  may  have  ha 
a  shattering  experience  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  bi 
it  had  produced  some  unfortunate  side  effects  whic 
we  would  escape  if  we  could. 

Emotion  became  suspect.  Salesmanship  and  adve: 
rising  became  popular  disciplines  in  the  secular  work 
but  so  far  as  our  religion  was  concerned,  we  woul 
persuade  by  cold  logic  or  not  at  all.  We  could  remen 
ber  nothing  but  extremism  in  the  revivals,  and  w 
could  think  only  of  the  professional  evangelists  wh 
made  religion  a  racket.  We  talked  about  the  temporal- 
results  of  diis  movement  and  assumed  that  nodiin; 
lasting  came  from  it.  If  we  no  longer  knew  what  th> 
answer  was,  we  thought  we  knew  what  it  was  not 

There  developed  in  our  Christianity  an  evangelism 
vacuum.  As  I  recall  diat  period,  it  was  a  time  whei 
nobody  wanted  to  be  on  the  conference  Board  o 
Evangelism.  It  had  so  little  prestige  that  it  was  re 
served  for  ultraconservatives  with  limited  education 
Social  affairs,  education,  church  unity — yes.  Evange- 
lism— no.  Altar  calls  were  reminders  of  somedung  we 
wanted  to  forget. 

In  more  recent  times,  diere  has  been  a  change  oi 
attitude — or  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me.  Programs  ol 
evangelism  have  become  respectable  again,  and  oui 
smug  assumption  diat  the  church  could  get  alone 
without  them  has  vanished.  We  know  that  a  church 
that  is  not  winning  people  to  Christ  is  doomed.  We 
begin  to  see  a  hand  on  the  wall  writing  a  prophecy  of 
extinction  for  any  body  of  Christians  who  have  lost  die 
e\  angelistic  fire. 

Any  number  of  thoughtful  Methodists  have  written 
to  me  on  my  election  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
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Evangelism,  saying  that  tins  is  the  central  task  ol 
the  church  today.  \\  e  do  not  claim  to  know  the 
answers,  hut  to  seek  and  find  the  answers  is  a  mattei 
ot  life  and  death  lor  us.  For  there  is  no  single  term 
Which  so  adequatel)  describes  the  total  task  of  the 
church  as  evangelism,  To  proclaim  and  demonstrate 

the  Good  News  tO  all  sorts  and  conditions  ol  men  is 
the  final  task  of  e\  erv  ( 'hristian. 

I  speak  lor  many  ministers  when  1  say  that  the  joy 
of  the  ministry  is  winning  people  to  Christ.  1  can 
remember  the  first  time  1  participated  in  an  evangelis- 
tic mission  and  the  effect  it  had  on  me.  1  had  gone 
into  it  reluctantly  and  critically.  I  came  out  of  it  with 
a  quiet  joy  that  has  never  left  me.  For  it  was  apparent 
to  me  that  every  activity  of  a  preacher's  busy  and 
varied  life  has  meaning  only  if  it  is  aimed  at  this  one 
purpose.  I  found  myself  asking:  "Does  this  project 
help  get  the  Good  News  to  people?"  When  that  ques- 
tion was  asked,  some  of  the  things  I  had  been  doing 
I  did  no  more,  and  some  of  the  meetings  I  had  been 
attending  saw  me  no  more.  But  some  of  the  tiring, 
routine  affairs  began  to  shine  in  a  new  light. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  tin-  way  it  was  to  consider  .  .  . 

The  Way  It  Is 

We  are  aware  that  evangelism  cannot  be  dismissed, 
and  we  know  that  the  church  must  he  an  evangelistic 
fellowship.  But  the  main  burden  of  our  concern  is 
method,  and  we  debate  the  way  of  doing  it  as  if  this 
were  the  final  question.  What  we  seem  to  be  saying 
is  that  if  we  stumble  on  the  right  procedure,  our  prob- 
lem is  ended.  It  is  as  if  the  salesman  assumed  that  the 
product  is  unimportant,  and  all  he  needs  is  careful 
training  in  salesmanship.  We  are  suffering  from  that 
terrible  disease  of  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  great  opportunity.  The  most 
hopeless  day  for  the  evangelist  is  the  smug  period 
when  men  believe  that  all  is  well  and  they  feel  no 
stab  of  discontent.  It  is  hard  to  penetrate  self-satis- 
faction and  create  a  sense  of  need  if  people  believe 
that  they  have  conquered  the  fundamental  human 
problems.  It  is  difficult  to  arouse  evangelistic  en- 
thusiasm in  a  generation  that  believes  all  its  problems 
are  material  and  physical.  But  this  is  not  our  mood. 
The  affluent  society,  with  its  terrifying  increase  in  the 
mental-illness  rate,  is  far  from  sure  that  it  is  on  the 
right  road. 

Most  people  are  having  a  hard  time.  Talk  with  a 
man  or  a  woman  on  a  more  than  casual  level,  and  in 
all  probability  you  will  find  a  soul  whose  condition  is 
best  described  by  Thoreau's  words,  "quiet  despera- 
tion." There  is  a  horrible  emptiness  within  us  and  a 
frantic  seeking  for  peace  of  mind.  We  are  haunted 
by  fear  of  each  other,  fear  of  tomorrow,  fear  of  retire- 
ment, fear  of  the  discovery  that  life  means  nothing. 
And  there  is  no  class  or  condition  that  is  free  from 
this  sickness.  It  ought  to  be  a  great  day  for  people  who 
believe  that  there  is  One  who  can  heal  all  our  diseases 
and  restore  us  to  health. 

The  truth,  I  suppose,  is  that  not  many  of  us  really 
believe  it.  So  we  take  refuge  in  seeking  a  new  method. 
We  have  tried  evangelism  by  nostalgia — which  is  to 
say,  we  appeal  to  the  memory  of  a  Sunday-school  ex- 


perience, or  to  the  remembrance  ol  a  saintly  mothei  oi 
a  praying  lather.  Somewhere  In  our  past,  we  assume 

that  there  is  a  chord  we  may  strike  which  will  arouse 

homesickness  lor  something  that  has  been  lost.  Usual 

ly    there    is   such    a   chord,    lor    most    Americans    have 

memories  ol    past   religious  experiences — il    we  can 

arouse-  them.  Hut  this  does  not  work  as  often  as  it 
once  did,  and  we  meet  more  people  all  the  time  who 
have  no  such  memories.  When  1  was  in  Russia  a  lew 
years  ago,    1   asked    myself    how   one  would   go  about 

evangelizing  atheists.  The  question  becomes  more 
pertinent  in  America  every  year. 

There  is  still  a  place  lor  the  mass  meeting,  and  I  take 
pleasure  from  the  fact  that  the  biggest  crowd  ever 
gathered  in  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum  was  the  closing 
meeting  of  the  Billy  Graham  Crusade  in  the  summer 
of  1963.  I  believe  in  evangelistic  rallies  in  my  area. 
and  intend  to  hold  them  from  time  to  time  as  long 
as  my  episcopal  ministry  shall  last.  But  there  are  not 
many  Grahams,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tremendous 
organization  which  undergirds  him.  The  church  is  not 
likely  to  grow  or  even  to  survive  solely  by  means  of 
mass  evangelistic  meetings. 

Now  and  again  we  find  a  new  gadget  which  prom- 
ises big  diings.  We  had  a  man  in  my  conference  who 
typed  out  biblical  texts  on  small  pieces  of  paper,  put 
diem  in  a  capsule,  and  left  one  everywhere  he  visited. 
He  was  somewhat  upset  when  he  learned  that  a  dear 
old  lady  he  had  been  visiting  actually  had  been  swal- 
lowing them!  Oh  well,  how  was  she  to  know?  Gadgets 
are  fine,  but  they  run  out  in  short  time.  This  is  always 
the  danger  facing  die  "unconventional"  boys,  for  it  is 
easy  to  substitute  novelty  for  substance. 

Now  this  is  not  to  say  that  experimentation  and  the 
discovery  of  new  approaches  are  unimportant.  The 
Kirchentag  of  Germany — a  day  during  which  the 
attention  of  an  entire  community  is  focused  on  a  series 
of  activities  sponsored  by  the  churches — has  some- 
thing to  tell  us.  I  came  back  from  Australia  last  year 
excited  over  the  "Christian  Cabaret"  diat  Alan  Walker 
is  operating  every  Saturday  night  in  downtown  Sydney. 
It  seems  to  me  the  most  successful  attempt  to  break 
through  to  the  teen-agers  with  no  Christian  back- 
ground. We  are  trying  a  modification  of  it  in  Los 
Angeles  [see  A  Club  for  Teens,  December,  1964,  page 
51].  The  Sydney  Life-Line  program,  which  sends 
Christian  counsel  and  friendship  to  desperate  people 
who  telephone  for  help,  is  a  great  idea. 

I  am  sure  there  are  cities  in  the  United  States  where 
the  church  must  make  available  a  Christian  answer 
to  die  lonely  and  the  discouraged.  Recently  I  met 
a  young  man  in  Las  Vegas  who  represents  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  seeks  to  minister  to  both  the 
entertainers  and  the  customers  of  gambling  casinos. 
He  begins  his  work  when  most  of  us  are  going  to  bed. 
Alert  ministers  and  district  superintendents  in  many 
cities  are  experimenting  with  inner-city  parishes  and 
apartment-house  chaplains. 

There  is  also  die  Christian  witness  team  that  has 
sought  to  reach  young  persons  at  Daytona  Beach  and 
other  vacation  gathering  places.  There  are  services  at 
the  national  parks  and  at  drive-in  theaters.  There  are 
summer  evangelists  who  scatter  across  the  country  to 
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large  churches  and  small  ones,  rural  parishes  and 
inner-city  situations,  to  share  their  faith.  Another  ap- 
proach is  that  which  the  Presbyterians  have  used  in 
broadcasting  radio  jingles — straight  from  Madison 
Avenue — which  "sell"  religion. 

There  are,  in  addition,  many  experiments  with  re- 
ligious art  and  drama.  The  one  most  familiar  to  me 
is  the  Bishop's  Company,  which  has  been  producing 
plays  with  a  religious  message  in  sanctuaries  around 
this  country  and  abroad  [see  The  Bishop's  Players, 
November,  1964,  page  18].  Religious  drama  often  has 
been  only  second-rate,  and  the  plays  we  see  in  church 
are  usually  Sunday-school  pageants — interesting  only 
because  our  children  are  participating.  Other  adults 
get  very  little  uplift  from  them.  The  Bishop's 
Company  has  been  successful  because  it  is  first-rate. 

Methodists  have  a  heritage  of  great  innovators,  be- 
ginning with  John  Wesley  going  to  Hanham  Mount 
near  Bristol  and  preaching  in  the  open  air.  He  noted 
the  event  in  his  Journal  for  April  2,  1739: 

"At  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  submitted  to  be  more 
vile,  and  proclaimed  in  the  highways  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation,  speaking  from  a  little  eminence  in  a 
ground  adjoining  to  the  city,  to  about  3,000  people." 

We  do  not  have  to  like  it,  but  we  must  find  the 
way  to  get  to  the  people. 

Guidelines  to  the  New 

Let  me  suggest  five  propositions  we  must  consider 
if  we  are  to  begin  doing  for  our  generation  what  John 
Wesley  did  for  his. 

•  1.  We  must  stop  talking  about  the  good  old  days 
and  methods  which  worked  when  we  were  a  rural, 
more  personal  society.  Today  we  must  come  to  terms 
with  our  impersonal,  urban  contemporary  culture.  This 
demands  that  we  not  be  shocked  easily  by  methods 
which  may  be  a  far  cry  from  the  way  grandpa  did  it. 

•  2.  We  must  find  a  new  language  of  evangelism  for 
those  who  are  theologically  illiterate.  This  is  the  task 
of  the  church  in  every  generation  and  preachers  are 
notoriously  slow  in  comprehending  this  simple  truth. 
Even  our  laymen  are  often  aware  of  something  only 
vaguely  religious  being  said  in  the  pulpit  without  any 
clear  apprehension  of  our  terms.  Let  us  stop  worrying 
about  "speaking  in  tongues"  and  pray  for  the  gift  of 
plain,  simple  English. 

•  3.  We  must  do  more  listening.  We  need  men  who 
will  become  a  part  of  the  neglected,  hostile  groups 
and  learn  why  they  are  isolated.  What  is  dieir  need 
and  why  are  they  unrelated  to  the  church?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  much  of  what  we  hear  will  be  nonsense  or 
alibi,  but  this  is  where  we  have  to  start. 

•  4.  We  must  have  a  vigorous,  continuous  program  of 
evangelism  for  church  members.  We  are  in  desperate 
need  of  Christian  nurture  within  the  church  family. 
We  have  too  many  people  who  are  uncommitted  and 
unenlightened.  They  joined  an  organization  and  have 
never  been  led  to  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
And  they  cannot  give  what  they  do  not  possess. 

•  5.  We  must  encourage  new  methods  of  evangelism 
outside  the  church  which  will  not  show  large  results. 
This  is  hard  for  Methodists  who  are  suspicious  of 
anything  that  does  not  provide  good  statistical  reports. 
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And  I  must  confess  diat  I  take  a  dim  view  of  th 
brethren  who  use  "depth"  as  an  excuse  for  failing  tc 
reach  more  than  a  handful  of  sinners.  But  we  mus 
allow  some  of  our  imaginative  men  a  chance  to  try  oul 
unconventional  ideas  and  expect  a  large  percentage  oi 
failures.  We  will  need  to  confess  mistakes  often  anc 
be  open  enough  to  try  something  else  without  am 
feeling  of  guilt.  Above  all,  we  must  not  get  enamorec 
with  some  of  these  precious,  dilettante  antics  that  art 
dramatic  without  being  Christian.  May  the  good  Lore 
give  us  evangelists  who  wall  try  most  anything,  rathei 
than  the  pious  brethren  who  would  rather  die  thai 
be  caught  with  their  dignity  down! 

This,  however,  is  not  what  concerns  me  primarily 
It  is  easier  for  us  to  reach  people  than  it  was  foi 
Francis  Asbury.  There  are  means  of  communicatior 
our  fathers  never  knew,  and  we  have  resources  whiel 
would  make  the  early  church  gasp  with  astonishment 
Among  our  laymen  and  ministers  are  men  and  womer 
with  imagination  and  daring  spirits.  When  the  Boarc 
of  Evangelism  enlisted  preachers  and  official  boarc 
members  for  a  Sunday-morning  calling  crusade  ii 
Minneapolis  some  weeks  ago,  I  was  thrilled  tiiat  ar 
agency  of  our  bureaucracy  could  go  contrary  to  wha 
our  customs  have  been  for  more  than  200  years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  new  ideas  or  fear  of  the  nev 
is  the  heart  of  our  problem.  The  sickness,  however,  i: 
revealed  in  the  figures  of  Methodist  membershii 
growth.  While  we  continue  to  grow  steadily  so  far  a: 
total  membership  is  concerned.  wre  have  declincc 
every  year  since  1959  in  the  number  who  have  joinec 
our  church  on  profession  of  faith.  Which  means  es 
sentially  that  while  we  can  transfer  diem,  we  an 
losing  our  power  to  create  them. 

So  now  let  us  consider  .  .  . 

The  Way  It  Must  Be 

The  answer  is  really  quite  simple,  but  it  frightens  hi 
because  we  cannot  come  to  it  with  our  own  wisdon 
or  by  launching  a  new  plan.  I  believe  diat,  as  is  tru< 
in  every  human  crisis,  suddenly  wre  know  diat  onl\ 
God  and  his  Spirit  can  heal  our  disease  and  redeerr 
our  future. 

I  do  not  agree  that  die  structure  of  die  church  has 
to  be  changed  in  order  to  be  evangelistically  effective 
This  is  die  word  we  are  receiving  from  some  of  die 
experts  who  often  are  men  witiiout  pastoral  experi- 
ence. Mediodists  who  tinker  with  die  structure  of  tiieii 
church  every  four  years  are  not  afraid  of  the  idea,  but 
diere  seems  to  be  little  indication  diat  tiiis  process 
accomplishes  very  much.  We  could  not,  even  if  we 
hied,  eliminate  die  church  as  an  institution  or  ignore 
19  centuries  of  growth  and  development.  Mediodists 
are  not  going  to  meet  again  in  homes  or  in  caves,  and 
we  are  not  about  to  be  relieved  of  die  task  of  church 
extension  in  our  new  communities. 

I  am  sure  we  are  on  the  wrong  track  when  we  as 
sume  that  all  that  evangelism  is  about  is  die  increasing 
of  church  membership.  I  am  equally  sure  diat  if  it  ig 
nores  the  church  or  weakens  it  in  die  name  of  an 
unconventional  approach,  it  is  wrong.  We  cannot 
destroy  our  base  of  operations  and  assume  that  the 
campaign    will    end    in    victory.    The   small,    far-out 
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groups  are  not  going  to  win  the  world  or  conserve  the 
Christian  values  for  tomorrow.  The  church  is  not  the 
>nd,  but  it  is  the  essential  means  to  an  end.  We  can 
ignore  it  only  at  our  peril.  I  shudder  when  any  group 
if  self-confessed  intellectuals  sets  itself  up  as  bring 
:oo  good  for  the  church,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are 
*oing  forward  when  the  church  becomes  the  dwell- 
ng  place  of  an  aristocracy — spiritual   or  otherwise. 

Nor  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  do  away  with  the 
loard  of  Evangelism  and  its  staff.  No  one  assumes 
hat  this  is  where  die  work  is  going  to  be  done,  but 
lere  is  where  it  is  going  to  be  studied  and  tried.  The 
ward  must  be  a  laboratory  into  which  ideas  pour 
ind  out  of  which  come  experiments.  Here  is  a  re- 
earch  center  and  sometimes  a  demonstration,  but 
Jways  a  reminder  that  evangelism  is  the  total  task 
if  the  total  church.  The  board  is  a  string  around  the 
•hurch's  thumb  reminding  it  of  what  the  Lord  re- 
[uires  and  proclaiming  that  its  central  task  is  to  bring 
inn  to  Christ. 

Three  contemporary  demands  must  be  met  if  Meth- 
>dism  is  to  regain  and  retain  its  evangelistic  vitality. 
»  1.  The  proclamation  of  a  lively  faith.  The  sin  of  die 
nilpit  is  its  dullness.  We  are  not  going  to  be  very 
effective  evangelists  until  we  get  excited  about  what 
ve  believe.  The  world  is  lethargic  and  will  be  lost  in 
he  wilderness  of  boredom  unless  it  is  stabbed  awake 
>y  God.  Theological  argument  leaves  many  in  stupor, 
tnd  gadgets  arouse  only  a  momentary  flicker  of  inter- 
est. The  need  is  for  Pentecost,  with  its  tongues  of  fire 
md  the  announcement  that  Christ  has  introduced  a 
lew  order  and  a  new  joy.  A  living  faith  that  restores 
ictory  to  defeated  men  will  find  the  appropriate 
nethod  to  make  itself  known. 

This,  of  course,  starts  with  the  ministry,  and  that  is 
precisely  where  evangelism  has  to  begin.  I  do  not 
hink  the  early  Methodist  preachers  were  as  gifted  as 
nodern  ones.  About  their  only  gift  was  an  experience 
vhich  they  believed  they  had  been  called  to  share, 
fet  that  conviction  covered  a  multitude  of  inade- 
]uacies.  I  am  not  one  to  appreciate  crudeness  in  the 
lulpit  or  sloppy  speech  in  the  sermon.  Let  us  have 
$ood  English  and  theological  soundness.  But  can  we 
lot  get  excited  when  we  consider  what  God  has  done 
or  us  in  Christ?  Has  he  not  redeemed  our  own  poor 
ives  and  lifted  us  from  the  devil's  despair  into  the 
;ingdom  of  his  hope? 

The  world  as  I  encounter  it  is  impersonal,  full  of 
ension,  unsure  of  its  direction,  sad.  What  a  day  to 
iroclaim  in  the  words  of  the  old  hymn:  "Jesus  Christ 
vvas  born  for  this."  We  shall  not  say  it  in  a  shallow 
*vay  and  offer  only  the  promises  without  the  condi- 
:ions  for  their  fulfillment.  But  in  God's  name,  let  us 
mow  some  enthusiasm  as  we  proclaim  Christ  as  the 
inswer  to  the  contemporary  crisis.  Preachers,  awake! 
You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  empty  pews! 

2.  A  committed  laity.  This  demand  is  simply  to 
remind  ourselves  of  Jesus'  paradox  diat  to  keep  a 
thing  is  to  lose  it.  It  is  an  attempt  to  recover  the  sense 
of  the  church  as  a  witnessing  fellowship.  When  An- 
glican Bishop  V.  S.  Azariah  of  India  received  new 
members  into  the  church,  he  made  diem  repeat  after 
him,  "Woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  He 


wanted  every  layman  to  see  his  ministry  as  pro- 
claiming the  Good  News  about  Christ  and  his  salva- 
tion. We  must  understand  thai  it  is  the  laity  that  is 

the  church  in  the  world.  The  real  work  of  the  chuit  h 
is  done  outside  its  building. 

Nobody  actually  becomes  a  Christian  until  he  has 
become  an  evangelist.  It  is  the  privilege  and  obliga- 
tion ol  a  church  to  help  its  people  experience  the 
joy  of  sharing  die  experience  of  Christ.  Once  this  has 
come  to  a  man,  his  own  faith  shines  with  a  new  glory. 
It  any  preacher  doubts  the  validity  of  this  proposition, 
he  will  do  well  to  read  Hendrik  Kraemer's  A  Theology 
of  the  Laity  (Westminster,  $3).  Methodist  preachers 
ought  not  to  need  any  convincing.  Once  we  are  com- 
mitted to  this  view  of  the  church  and  the  laity,  we  will 
have  no  trouble  finding  opportunities  for  witnessing 
and  no  difficulty  in  developing  methods.  The  main 
diing  is  to  realize  that  it  is  every  Christian's  right  and 
obligation  to  share  his  faith  and  bring  men  to  Christ. 
This  will  take  some  organization  and  training — but 
most  of  all,  it  takes  commitment. 
•  3.  A  sense  of  vital  urgency.  Any  reform  movement 
or  revolutionary  crusade  which  had  as  many  centers 
as  Methodists  have  churches  would  think  that  the 
success  of  their  movement  was  assured.  But  we  grow 
stale  and  settle  for  a  gesture  or  a  holding  action  be- 
cause the  urgency  has  gone  out  of  our  message.  We 
act  as  if  we  had  forever  and  that  by  just  hanging  on, 
we  serve.  But  the  times  are  crucial  and  the  danger 
imminent.  We  bewail  the  fact  that  people  do  not 
believe  in  hell  and  damnation,  but  we  are  surrounded 
by  people  who  are  living  in  hell  and  who  experience 
damnation  every  day.  It  is  literally  true  that  for  many 
people,  it  is  either  finding  God  now  or  going  off  the 
deep  end  tomorrow. 

Something  of  this  sense  of  crisis  and  urgency  must 
be  brought  into  our  church  life.  Our  worship  services 
are  too  often  meandering  affairs  with  no  sense  of  the 
importance  of  time  and  no  idea  of  coming  to  decision. 
I  shall  not  forget  a  prominent  Jewish  Hollywood 
figure  telling  me  that  he  went  to  a  number  of  Chris- 
tian churches  and  could  not  find  what  Christianity 
was  all  about.  He  wanted  to  know  what  it  demanded 
and  what  it  promised.  When  he  found  answers  to 
those  questions,  he  became  a  Christian — and  one  of 
the  most  effective  evangelists  I  have  met.  How  many 
churches  we  have  where  a  man  could  attend  a  year 
and  get  no  indication  that  anything  much  was  at  stake 
or  anything  demanding  a  decision  was  being  offered. 

I  close  with  a  note  of  prophecy,  which  is  dangerous. 
The  times  are  ripe  for  a  great  religious  awakening. 
We  may  be  a  successful  society  outwardly,  but  we  are 
also  a  society  of  fear  and  despair.  The  people  who 
have  the  most  materially  often  have  the  least  spiritual- 
ly, and  that  imbalance  is  making  it  clear  to  millions 
of  people  that  nothing  is  any  good  without  God. 

The  church  which  makes  it  clear  that  it  possesses 
die  secret  of  victorious  living  will  find  a  response  that 
will  overwhelm  it.  For  the  people  have  been  walking 
in  darkness  and  hoping  to  see  a  great  light.  Evange- 
lism that  allows  the  Light  of  die  World  to  shine 
through  men  will  redeem  us.  All  we  wait  for  is  a 
realization  of  who  we  are  and  what  we  possess.        □ 
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When  Jesus  had  received  the  vinegar, 

he  said,  "It  is  finished";  and  he  bowed  his  head 

and  gave  up  his  spirit. — John  19:30 


LT  IS  characteristic  of  Jesus  that  when  experiencing 
the  worst,  he  believed  die  best.  In  the  last  words  oi 
his  earthly  life,  he  cried,  "It  is  finished!" 

Though  these  words  were  uttered  from  the  cross  in 
the  very  moment  when  life  seemed  to  be  ebbing  away 
they  are  a  trumpet  call  of  confidence.  They  are  not 
words  of  defeat  or  despondency  or  despair.  The\ 
are  words  of  triumph,  of  victory  and  accomplishment. 
It  is  finished!  The  work  is  done.  But  the  world  who 
watched  him  die  thought  diat  he  was  finished. 

The  Pharisees  thought  that.  Now.  they  believed, 
there  would  be  no  more  of  his  impious  blasphemy 
and  interference  widi  their  ways  of  leadership.  There 
would  be  no  more  of  the  confronting  of  their  formality 
with  his  strangely  penetrating  and  authentic  words. 
He  was  done.  He  was  finished. 

The  Romans,  too,  thought  that  Jesus  was  finished. 
No  more  would  they  be  bodiered  by  dais  disturber 
among  the  people.  They  knew  it  had  been  rumored  of 
him  that  he  was  a  king  of  the  Jews.  There  had  been 
an  incident  when  people  tried  by  force  to  crown  him 
king.  And  this  man  whom  they  had  had  to  watch  so 
carefully  lest  he  cause  disturbance  among  the  people, 
this  man  now  was  finished — so  they  thought. 

And  the  miscellaneous  crowd  thought  that  Jesus 
was  finished.  These  people  who  had  seen  him  as  a 
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teacher,  as  a  healer,  who  had  experienced  In  his 
presence  the  wonder  ol  the  loving  heart,  the  glory  of 
me  healing  touch,  the  sense  of  relief  that  comes  from 
the  helping  hand — these  people  who  had  sometimes 
admired  him,  often  misunderstood  him,  and  always 
found  him  fascinating — they  thought  that  he  was 
finished.  The  teacher  of  Galilee,  the  rabbi,  the  man 
with  the  agile  mind,  the  man  with  the  understanding 
Mart,  the  man  with  such  Hashes  of  courage  as  they 
had  never  seen — this  man  was  finished. 

\\\d  even  his  own  disciples  thought  so,  too.  Cone 
now  was  the  Galilean  dream  of  freedom  and  purity 
in  God's  lovely  world,  gone  the  glory  of  an  intimate 
fellowship  which  had  been  so  kindling  to  the  spirit. 
The  disciples — despondent,  discouraged,  disen- 
chanted— stood  helpless  and  hopeless  amid  the  ruins 
of  their  dreams.  They  thought  that  theirs  was  a  lost 
leader.  They  were  not  ready  for  the  triumphant  fact 
that  they  had  a  living  Lord!  They  had  yet  to  learn 
that  what  God's  love  promises,  God's  power  performs. 
Now  they  thought  he  was  finished. 

And  Mary,  his  mother,  thought  that,  too.  As  she 
stood  by  the  cross  and  looked  through  tear-dimmed 
eyes  at  the  figure  of  her  dying  son,  it  seemed  as 
though  a  sword  pierced  her  own  heart,  also.  The  iron 
blade  of  sorrow  stabbed  into  her  spirit  and  made  love 
a  thing  of  anguish.  This  was  her  son,  and  he  was 
finished. 

A  Word  of  Purpose 

But  though  the  world  thought  that  he  was  finished, 
that  is  not  what  Jesus  said.  What  he  said  was  "It  is 
;  finished,"  and  in  that  phrase  sounds  a  trumpet  note 
I  of  victory. 

In  the  Greek  expression  that  Jesus  used  is  a  single 
word,  TtTtXearai — "It  is  finished."  It  is  a  word  compact 
of  purpose  and  courage.  From  it,  we  have  such  English 
words  as  "teleological,"  meaning  "that  which  is  full  of 
purpose,"  "that  which  moves  toward  an  end."  Or  to 
borrow  from  St.  Paul's  metaphors,  a  runner  is  running 
a  race  with  his  eye  upon  the  finish  line.  He  gives  his 
best,  he  crosses  the  line.  He  is  the  victor  and  he  cries, 
TtTekearai — "It  is  finished!" 

Always  this  word  has  a  sense  of  purpose  achieved, 
or,  in  modern  phraseology,  "mission  accomplished." 
Jesus  had  come  into  this  world  to  live  the  life  of 
purpose.  His  was  to  be  God's  life  of  love.  That  would 
always  be  first  in  his  thought  and  deed.  Love  was  his 
pearl  of  great  price  and  with  his  life  he  guarded  it  to 
the  end.  Now  it  was  done.  He  had  loved  his  own, 
and  he  had  loved  them  to  the  end.  Now  his  work  was 
finished. 

We  must  not  minimize  the  courage  of  the  Master 
on  the  cross.  Too  often  we  confound  his  meekness 
with  weakness.  But  these  are  brave  words:  "It  is 
finished."  A  great  deed  had  been  done. 

In  G.  M.  Trevelyan's  History  of  England,  I  came 
upon  the  story  of  Christianity's  arrival  in  Saxon  En- 
gland. The  Saxons  were  men  of  deeds,  and  they  asked 
of  this  new  religion,  "What  deed  has  Christ  done?" 
By  way  of  an  answer,  a  Saxon  Christian  poet  of  the 
eighth  century  wrote  a  verse  called  Dream  of  the  Rood, 
and  here  is  what  he  said: 


Stripped  himself  then  the  young  hero 

That  teas  Clod  Almighty  strong  and  brave 

lie    mounted    the    high    cross   courageously    in    the 

sight   of  many 
When   lie  wanted  to  set   mankind  free. 

This  is  the  <.\ccd  Christ  has  done.  He  has  mounted 

the  high  cross  courageously,  to  sel  mankind  fre<  I 

We  need  to  recover  this  heroic  note.  The  Christ 
who  died  on  the  cross  is  not  a  pitiful  person,  but  a 
man  ol  heroism  and  courage  who  summons  us  to 
courage  and  confidence. 

But  deeper,  God's  redemptive  deed  was  done  there 
on  the  cross.  Jesus  was  accomplishing  the  eternal  pur- 
pose of  God.  His  life  was  not  taken  from  him;  he  gave 
it.  And  his  death — determined,  dared,  and  done — 
represented  the  conscious  intention  of  his  life  and  the 
climax  of  his  mission. 

Other  men  came  into  this  world  to  live.  He  came 
into  the  world  to  die.  All  through  his  life,  this  had 
been  his  purpose.  He  had  said,  "My  food  is  to  do  the 
will  of  him  who  sent  me,  and  to  accomplish  his  work." 

His  death  was  God's  deed,  done  once  and  for  all 
to  save  men  from  their  sins.  It  was  for  him  to  do 
God's  will,  to  be  true  to  the  end,  to  finish  his  work. 
Now  he  was  able  to  say,  at  last,  "It  is  finished."  That 
cry  of  confidence  echoes  across  the  ages  to  us,  the 
cry  of  the  Christ  who  faced  the  worst  and  believed 
the  best,  the  Christ  who  was  able  to  achieve  victory 
on  a  cross. 

His  Deed— And  Our  Response 

Now  what  does  this  mean  for  us?  What  does  it 
mean  that  the  Savior  has  done  this  great  deed?  Does 
it  not  call  for  the  response  of  our  faith  and  our 
loyalty? 

Mrs.  Cecil  F.  Alexander  expressed  it  simply  yet 
firmly  in  the  last  stanza  of  her  passion  hymn,  There 
Is  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away  (No.  135  in  The  Methodist 
Hymnal): 

O  dearly,  dearly  has  He  loved; 
And  we  must  love  Him,  too, 
And  trust  in  His  redeeeming  blood, 
And  try  His  works  to  do. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  this  20th  century 
needs,  it  is  the  confidence  with  which  we  can  live 
courageously,  purposefully,  and  with  strength.  All 
about  us  voices  are  being  lifted  in  the  cry  of  despair, 
and  even  in  the  world  of  theology  it  is  considered  in 
many  circles  more  religious  to  be  pessimistic  than 
to  be  confident! 

We  must  remember  that  Christ,  our  champion, 
calls  us  to  be  strong,  to  stride  forth  into  life  with 
new  vigor  and  purpose  because  his  great  work  is 
done.  The  foundation  of  the  future  already  is  estab- 
lished. We  can  build  security  upon  it,  now.  The  great 
mission  of  God  for  man  is  done.  Jesus  speaks  to  us 
from  the  cross  his  word  of  encouragement  and 
strength:  "It  is  finished." 

And  because  his  work  is  finished,  the  new  age  of 
confidence  has  begun!  □ 
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N  EASTER  Week,  1963,  less  than 
two  months  before  his  death,  Pope 
John  XXIII  issued  Pacem  in  Terris, 
an  encyclical  letter  addressed  not  only 
to  Roman  Catholics  but  to  all  men 
of  goodwill.  This  first  papal  encyclical 
ever  addressed  to  men  of  all  faiths 
was  a  basic  statement  of  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  men  in  the 
conduct  of  life  and  the  achievement 
of  peace  on  earth;  but  more  than  that, 
it  glowed  with  the  goodness  and 
simplicity  of  the  religious  leader  who 
was  loved  and  respected  by  people 
of  all  persuasions. 

Twenty-four  outstanding  photogra- 
phers of  the  famous  Magnum  group, 
including  Henri  Cartier-Bresson,  Cor- 
nell Capa,  Wayne  Miller,  and  Ernst 
Haas,  have  contributed  more  than  150 
superb  pictures  to  Peace  on  Earth 
(Ridge  Press-Odyssey  Press,  $5.95; 
Golden  Press,  paperbound,  $1.95), 
which  presents  the  major  points  of 
Pope  John's  message  in  photographic 
essay  form.  In  addition,  the  book  con- 
tains the  entire  15,000-word  text, 
reprinted  on  special  paper.  The  result 
is  a  powerful  plea  for  peace,  justice, 
and  love. 

The  emotional  intensity  of  the  days 
leading  to  Easter  finds  powerful  ex- 
pression in  The  Suffering  Servant,  to 
be  published  by  Abingdon  Press 
March  29   ($2). 

The  eight  chapters  in  this  taut, 
urgent  book  are  adaptations  of  Holy 
Week  meditations  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Caiiyle  Marney  at  Myers  Park 
Baptist  Church,  Charlotte,  N.C.  They 
are  based  on  the  poem  in  Isaiah 
(52:13-53:12)  and  provide  a  pro- 
phetic setting  for  the  Easter  story. 
Suddenly  they  take  an  abrupt  leap 
in  lime  from  Calvary  to  our  own 
South  and  the  young  freedom 
marchers  in  its  jails.  The  redeemer, 
Dr.  Mamey  reminds  us,  "is  always 
numbered  with  the  transgressors.  .  .  . 
Rut  for  2,000  years  the  community 
of   faith,   identifying  its   Lord   as  the 


No    words   (ire    needed    with    this 

picture   of   a   German    mother  and 

child  by  Hanns  Heidi:  the  language  of 

photography   is  universal.   From 

Children  of  Main    Lands. 


Servant  of  this  passage, 
ing  itself  as  with  the 
has  lived  in  the  light 
promise,  too:  'Behold, 
promise  of  my  Father.' 


and  identify- 

transgressors, 

of    an    open 

I    send    the 


Taking  for  its  text  Matthew  18:1-5, 
which  ends:  "And  whoso  shall  receive 
one  such  little  child  in  my  name 
receiveth  me,"  Children  of  Many 
Lands  (Hill  and  Wang,  $3.95) 
preaches  its  sermon  in  pictures  rather 
than  words. 

Here  are  the  children  of  the  world, 
playing,     sleeping,     working,     living, 


loving  amidst  the  conditions  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  There  is  the 
wonder  of  discovery,  the  pain  of  grief, 
the  pang  of  hunger;  there  is  innocence; 
and  there  is  age-old  wisdom  in  their 
young  eyes.  A  Polish  child  asked  to 
draw  "war"  traces  chaotic  lines  on  the 
blackboard;  a  deaf  boy  experiences  his 
first  sound;  a  Korean  refugee  tot  is 
searched  for  weapons;  a  child  of  the 
Congo  stands  at  the  railing  of  an 
airport,  apparently  checking  the  de- 
parture time  of  an  airliner  by  the 
oversized  watch  on  his  wrist;  a  Swiss 
youngster  watches   the  milking  of  a 
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cow;  in  Japan  an  open-mouthed  child 
raises  a  rapt  face  into  the  falling  snow. 

Harms  Reich,  who  has  10  pictures 
oJ  his  own  in  the  hook,  served  as  its 
editor,  drawing  on  the  work  ol  some 
of   the  world's   finest    photographers. 

1   should   warn   you.   You   may   turn 

a  page  and  lose  your  heart. 

Life  is  not  the  space  between  two 
oblivions.  It  comes  From  Cod  and 
it     ^oes     to    God,     Methodist     Bishop 

\\ .  McFerrin  Stowe  reminds  us  in 
//  \//  Began  With  Cod  (  Abingdon, 
$2.50). 

Based  on  12  sermons  Bishop  Stowe 
preached  when  he  still  was  pastor  oi 
St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church  in 
Oklahoma  City,  this  book  displays  a 
sturdy  sense  of  the  reality  ot  the 
Christian  faith  ami  of  the  world  in 
which  the  Christian  lives.  And,  hap- 
pily, basic  affirmations  considered  in 
the  context  of  today  read  as  well  as 
thev  must  have  sounded  from  the 
pulpit. 

"Know  What  You're  Talking  About 
— Read"  is  the  theme  of  National 
Library  Week,  to  be  observed  April 
23-May  1.  But  it  is  equally  important 
to  know  about  what  we  read,  for  the 
books,  newspapers,  magazines,  pam- 
phlets, newsletters,  and  other  printed 
materials  that  pour  off  America's 
presses  in  such  an  abundance  are  not 
an  unmixed  blessing.  Words  do  not 
become  truth  just  because  they  are  in 
type,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  to  read 
intensively — and  come  up  with  a  vast 
store  of  misinformation. 

To  avoid  this  the  thoughtful  reader 
asks:  Is  the  author  qualified  to  discuss 
the  subject?  Is  the  publisher  reputa- 
ble? Does  the  material  reflect  the  cur- 
rent situation,  or  is  it,  like  most  air- 
planes, obsolete  by  the  time  it  is 
ready  for  use?  Your  librarian  can  help 
you  answer  these  questions.  Then  you 
must  ask  yourself  one  more  question: 
Does  what  the  author  says  check 
out  with  your  own  knowledge?  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  make  this  question 
count  for  something  is  to  make  a 
point  of  reading  some  material  you 
disagree  with  so  you  can  see  the 
question   from   other   sides. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  in 
Korea,  the  first  spring  after  the 
armistice,  that  three  youthful  GI's 
encountered  an  amiable  American 
gentleman  whose  age  approximated 
the  total  of  theirs.  Strolling  along 
within  the  great  wall  that  encloses 
North  Mountain,  he  told  them  about 
the  ancient  barricade  and  the  invasion 
route  followed  for  centuries  by  wild 
tribes  pushing  east  from  the  Gobi 
Desert  and  south  from  Manchuria, 
much  like  the  communist  hordes 
against  which  the  United  Nations 
forces    had    been    fighting.    And    he 
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warned  them  to  ->t.i\    on  marked  paths 

because  unexploded  mines  were  still 
scattered  about  the  forest 

Out'  of  the  el's  asked   him  what 

he  did   in    Korea,   and   he   replied    thai 

lie  was  an  ambassador.  "Your  ami). is 

s.ulor,"  he  added.  There  was  a  pause 
while  the  warriors  digested  this  hit  ol 

information,  suspicion  struggling  with 

politeness  on  their  faces.  Kinalb  one 
said:  "|eepers.  Mister,  you  sure  speak 
English  good." 

Career  diplomat  Ellis  Briggs,  now 
retired  after  36  years  in  the  American 
Foreign  Service,  writes  English  as  well 
as  he  speaks,  and  Farewell  to  Foggy 
Bottom   (McKay,  $4.95)    is  a  choice 

blend  of  anecdote  and  opinion,  some- 
times funny,  sometimes  serious,  always 
stimulating. 

Briggs,  who  survived  seven  ambas- 
sadorships in  16  years,  believes  that 
of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs  could  be  im- 
proved the  most  important,  as  well  as 
the  easiest,  would  be  to  leave  each 
ambassador  at  his  post  long  enough 
for  him  to  become  fully  effective.  He 
takes  a  dim  view  of  special  envoys; 
of  all  he  encountered  in  nearly  four 
decades  he  can  think  of  only  two  who 
accomplished  anything  that  could  not 
have  been  done  just  as  efficiently 
or  economically  by  the  regular  ambas- 
sador. 

He  is  skeptical  of  elixirs,  whether 
they  be  called  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
or  the  Peace  Corps.  But  he  says,  a 
bit  wistfully,  that  the  professional 
diplomats,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  American  Foreign  Service,  should 
be  better  known.  And  with  refreshing 
unambassadorial  frankness,  he  makes 
them  just  that. 

Foggy  Bottom,  by  the  way,  is 
Washingtonese  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  has  its  offices 
in  a  misty  area  of  the  nation's  capital. 

"A  poem  .  .  .  begins  as  a  lump  in 
the  throat,  a  sense  of  wrong,  a  home- 
sickness, a  lovesickness.  ...  It  finds 
the  thought  and  the  thought  finds  the 
words,"  Robert  Frost  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  another  poet,  Louis  Untermeyer, 
back  in  1916.  It  is  as  good  a  definition 
of  poetry  as  I  have  found. 

The  letter  is  one  of  466  in  Selected 
Letters  of  Robert  Frost  (Holt,  Rine- 
hart,  Winston,  $10),  and  the  collection 
comes  as  close  as  the  great  poet  ever 
came  to  producing  his  autobiography. 
Lawrence  Thompson,  who  edited  the 
letters  and  provided  the  introduction, 
transitions,  and  other  helpful  back- 
ground, was  a  friend  for  nearly  40 
years. 

Strangers  cited  Frost's  apparent 
blasphemies  as  evidence  that  he  was 
an  atheist.  He  was  not.  The  deep 
religious  faith  nurtured  in  him  by  his 
mother  during  his  childhood  was  never 
rejected   for   long.    He   himself   said: 
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More  than  50,000  copies  sold 

in  the  first  six  weeks  — 
ORDER  FOR  YOUR  CHURCH  NOW 

An  inspiring  guide  to  the 

study  of  Ephesians  and  to  self- 

appraisal  of  the  local  church   in 

the  Quadrennial  Program. 

Single  copies,  cash  with  order— 65c  each 

10  or  more  copies,  cash  with  order — 40c  each 

10  or  more  copies,  charged— 50c  each 
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Quadrennial  Program  Committee 
1200  Davis  Street,  Evanston,  III.,  60201 


The  word's  getting  around: 

You  get 

Insured 

Reservations 

at  Sheraton 


Suppose  you  have  a  confirmed  reservation 
at  a  Sheraton  Hotel  or  Motor  Inn  and  show 
up  when  you  said  you  would  —  but  for 
some  reason  you  don't  get  a  room. 

Have  no  fear.  Sheraton  will  give  you, 
absolutely  free,  a  certificate  good  for  $20 
worth  of  restaurant  service  or  lodgings  at 
any  Sheraton  Hotel  or  Motor  Inn  anywhere. 

That's  an  Insured  Reservation,  and  only 
Sheraton  provides  it.  To  get  your  Insured 
Reservation,  just  call  any  Sheraton. 

95  Sheraton  Hotels 
&  Motor  Inns 
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The  minister  gets  some 
help  from  the  librarian  at 
St.  John's  Methodist  Church, 
Edwardsville,  III.    Equal  to 
many  small   public  libraries   in 
variety,  this  church   library 
is  named  for  the  mother  of 
Methodism's  founder. 


Small  Library,  Large  Service 


W, 


HEN  residents  of  Edwards- 
ville, 111.  (population  10,800), 
cannot  find  what  they  want  at  the 
public  library,  they  go  to  church — 
to  St.  John's  Methodist  Church,  to 
be  exact.  Its  Susanna  Wesley  Li- 
brary, occupying  a  modest-sized 
but  carefully  designed  room,  is 
more  than  a  match  for  many  small- 
town public  libraries,  both  in  size 
(nearly  3,000  volumes)  and  di- 
versity. 

Here,  in  addition  to  Bibles,  bib- 
lical reference  guides,  books  on  the- 
ology, and  resources  for  church- 
school  and  Woman's  Society  work, 
are  standard  reference  books,  popu- 
lar magazines,  best-selling  fiction 
and  nonfiction,  and  books  for  chil- 
dren— everything  carefully  filed 
and  indexed.  Here,  also,  is  the 
church's  audio-visual  center. 

Head  librarian  is  Mrs.  Walter 
L.  Bauer,  wife  of  a  steam  fitter  in 
a  nearby  factory,  who  not  only 
serves  without  salary  but  has  con- 
sistently subsidized  the  library  and 
its   growing  collection. 

"The  library  idea  was  hers 
alone,"  says  the  Rev.  James  Nettle- 
ton,   pastor  of  St.   John's. 

The  idea  took  root  back  in  1954, 
when  the  congregation  authorized 
Mrs.  Bauer  to  spend  $150  for  books 
and  supplies.  Consulting  such 
guides  as  Ttour  Church  Library  and 
Job  Analysis  of  a  Church  Librarian, 
available  from  Cokesbury  Regional 
Service  Centers  and  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, she  made  the  first  purchases 
utilizing  Cokesbury 's  20  percent 
discount  to  registered  church 
libraries.  The  next  June,  a  library 
committee  was  organized  within 
the  commission  on  education. 

"In  those  years,"  Mrs.  Bauer  re- 
calls, "1  painted  orange  crates  and 
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stretched  them  out  along  the  walls 
to  hold  the  books." 

The  library  moved  out  of  the 
orange  crates,  however,  when  the 
church  building  was  remodeled 
and  an  adjacent  building  acquired. 
Mrs.  Bauer  spent  $2,500  of  her 
own  money  for  plastering  and 
standard  library  shelving  for  the 
pleasant  21  by  24  foot  room  where 
patrons  now  browse. 

Floor  space  is  at  a  premium  on 
Sunday  mornings  when  numerous 
members  of  St.  John's  1,069-mem- 
ber  congregation  drop  in  to  borrow 
or  return  material,  or  just  to  ask 
questions.  "Most  of  our  church- 
school  teachers  find  the  help  they 
need  right  here,"  says  Nellie  West, 
who  assists  Mrs.  Bauer. 

The  library  is  open  weekdays 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Mrs.  Bauer 
herself  puts  in  about  24  hours 
there  each  week.  "I  just  love  to  do 
it,"  she  will  tell  you,  "because  I'm 
so  interested  in  church-school 
work."  She  has  been  church-school 
superintendent  at  St.  John's,  and 
now  is  superintendent  of  the  chil- 
dren's division  and  of  the  vacation 
school. 

The  library  is  completely  ecu- 
menical, and  Edwardsville  churches 
of  all  faiths  borrow  material. 
Methodist  ministers  from  neigh- 
boring cities  and  towns  are  fre- 
quent visitors,  too,  and  five 
churches  in  nearby  communities 
have  established  their  own  church 
libraries  patterned  after  the  one 
in  Edwardsville. 

Custodian  Samuel  W.  Skief.  who 
uses  the  library  almost  daily,  says: 
"You  might  say  that  a  church 
without  a  library  is  a  church  with- 
out  a   lighthouse." 

— Robert  L.  Sands 


"I  can't  be  other  than  orthodox  in 
politics,  love,  and  religion:  I  can't 
escape  salvation." 

Neither  faith  nor  the  optimism, 
strength,  and  humor  reflected  in  his 
poetry  saved  him  from  periods  of 
tdoom,  jealousy,  obsessive  resentments, 
and  displays  of  temper.  This  was  no 
demigod,  this  was  a  man  propelled 
by  strong  drives  yet  afraid  that  his 
struggle  for  artistic  achievement  had 
encroached  on  his  responsibilities  as 
a  husband  and  father.  Nor  was  he 
above  malice.  He  often  set  out  to 
deceive  both  his  public  and  private 
"readers,"  and  once  warned:  "Look 
out  I  don't  spoof  you." 

Thompson,  who  is  a  professor  of 
English  at  Princeton  University,  is 
working  on  a  two-volume  biography 
of  the  poet.  Until  that  appears,  this 
collection  of  letters,  incomplete 
though  it  is  in  many  biographical 
details,  is  probably  the  best  view  of 
Robert  Frost  that  is  available. 

"Brooks,  they  finally  got  to  you." 
said  Carohn  Sawyer  from  the  other 
end  of  the  telephone  line. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Your  house.  Someone  bombed  it." 

The  message  came  to  Unitarian 
minister  Brooks  R.  Walker  just  after 
he  had  addressed  a  public  forum  at 
a  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  s\-nagogue  on 
"The  Extreme  Right — Threat  to  De- 
mocracy." The  home  of  another 
speaker,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
bombed  the  same  evening.  Nobody 
was  hint,  and  the  damage  to  property 
in  both  eases  was  slight,  but  the  in- 
tensity of  the  hate  behind  the  bomb- 
ings was  clear. 

Brooks  Walker  has  twice  been  the 
victim  of  anonymous  bombings,  and 
he  has  received  countless  telephoned 
threats.  Nevertheless,  he  has  gone  on 
examining  publicly  the  methods  and 
motivations  of  the  religiopolitical 
fanaticism  that  can  be  found  in  the 
radical  right. 

The  Christian  Fright  Peddlers 
(Doubleday,  $4.95)  is  his  personal 
report.  In  it  he  is  concerned  with 
what  makes  extremism  and  how  Chris- 
tians can  minister  to  the  extremist, 
whose  behavior  he  describes  as  "the 
wounded  reaction  of  one  who  is 
estranged  from  his  being  .  .  .  unable 
to  converse  meaningfully  with  his  fel- 
lows." Thus,  the  extremist  "repeats  the 
formulas  of  conspiracy  that  unite  him 
with  those  who  share  his  alienation." 

Robert  L.  Short,  who  wrote  Charlie 
Brown — The  Theologian!  [December. 
1964.  page  43]  is  now  the  author  of 
a  paperback  book.  The  Gospel  Ac- 
cording to  Peanuts  (John  Knox  Press, 
81.50)  that  enlarges  on  the  points 
made  in  his  article  and  presents  nu- 
merous new  ones. 

Peanuts  devotees  will  welcome  it 
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and,  reading  it,  will  find  themselves 
absorbed  in  a  modern-da}  handbook 
of  tlif  Christian  faith  liberally  illus- 
trated    with    the    doings    of    Charlie 

Brown   and    hit-nils. 

The  most  delightful  books  For  small 
children  invariably  seem  to  be  about 
animals.  Some  recent  and  choice  ones 
are  The  Hungry  Goat  (Rand  McNally, 
15),  rico  and  the  Golden  Wings 
(Pantheon.  $3.50),  The  Wee  Moose 
(Parents'  Magazine  Press,  $2.9J 
ami  Mandragora's  Dragon  (Abingdon, 
$2  50). 

The  last,  written  by  Irene  Elmer 
and  illustrated  by  Ruth  Van  Seivev,  is 
about  a  wholly  imaginary  animal,  but 
the  dragon  was  tamed,  not  van- 
quished, by  a  clever  mouse  and  his 
relatives  who  threatened  to  move  into 
his  cave  with  him.  Mandragora  him- 
self was  a  cat  who  was  even  more 
clever  than  the  mouse;  he  managed 
to  take  all  credit  for  the  transforma- 
tion. 

A  less  resourceful  but  very  engag- 
ing mouse  is  the  hero  of  The  Wee 
Moose,  who  misunderstands  Fanner 
MacGuff's  Scotch  burr  and  thinks  he 
is  truly  a  small  moose.  The  tale  is 
told  well  by  Gina  Bell-Zano,  author 
of  numerous  Small  Fry  stories  in 
Together,  delightfully  illustrated  by 
Enrico  Amo. 

Leo  Lionni  was  both  author  and 
artist  for  Tico,  a  little  bird  without 
wings  who  received  golden  ones  but 
gave  them  away,  feather  by  feather, 
to  the  needy.  His  reward:  black  wings 
like  the  other  birds,  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  his  winged  friends  were  no 
longer  jealous  of  him  as  they  had 
been  when  his  wings  were  gold. 
Lionni's  illustrations  for  this  beautiful 
book  are  as  rich  and  fanciful  as  an 
Oriental  rug. 

The  Hungry  Goat  seems  to  be  a 
witty  modern  version  of  a  song  I  used 
to  sing  as  a  youngster.  Folk-singer 
Alan  Mills  is  responsible  for  both 
words  and  music,  and  is  singing  the 
song  on  tours  through  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Abner  GrabofFs 
illustrations  are  brightly  colored, 
humorous,  and  very  modem  in  tech- 
nique. 

Youngsters  between  kindergarten 
and  second-grade  age  will  feel  a  closer 
identification  with  church  school  after 
they  have  heard  Dorothy  Webber 
Caton's  story  about  a  little  boy  and 
his  mother  taking  a  new  boy  in  the 
neighborhood  to  visit  their  church. 

The  three,  in  Come  Meet  My 
Friends  Who  Work  at  Church  (Ab- 
ingdon, cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  75<$),  see 
and  talk  with  the  minister,  the  direc- 
tor of  Christian  education,  the  cus- 
todian, the  music  director,  the  or- 
ganist, the  church  secretary,  and  the 
librarian.  — Barnabas 
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Exploring  the 
relationship  between 
God  and  modern  man. 


WASHING  ELEPHANTS 
AND  OTHER  PATHS  TO  GOD 
MINTON  C.  JOHNSTON.  Twenty-one 
direct  and  unconventional  messages 
from  a  man  who  believes  that  religion 
ought  to  be  exciting.  Dr.  Johnston  sees 
God's  grace,  love,  and  protection  in  the 
simplest  events  of  life.  128  pages.  $2.25 

ON  THE  EDGE 
OF  THE  ABSURD 
LANCE  WEBB.  Bishop  Webb  believes 
that  vital  Christian  faith  provides 
depth  and  meaning  and  the  greatest 
sense  of  reality  in  a  world  filled  with 
the  "absurdities"  of  boredom,  empti- 
ness, lovelessness,  and  death.  160 
pages.  $2.75 

THUNDER  ON 
THE  MOUNTAIN 

T.  CECIL  MYERS.  Sermons  that  in- 
terpret the  Ten  Commandments  in  the 
light  of  today's  moral  and  spiritual 
needs.  Dr.  Myers  maintains  that  the 
church  has  the  answer  to  every  moral 
problem  confronting  mankind.  176 
pages.  $3 

THE  SOCIAL  CREED  OF 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

(Revised) 

A.  DUDLEY  WARD.  Revised  according 
to  the  action  of  the  1964  General  Con- 
ference of  The  Methodist  Church.  In- 
cluded are  discussions  of  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency,  civil  liberties, 
religion  and  politics,  and  world  peace. 
160  pages.  Paper,  $1.75 

Apex   Paperbound   Reprints 

CHRIST  BE  WITH  ME 

WALTER  RUSSELL  BOWIE.  Daily 
meditations  and  personal  prayers.  The 
author  gives  the  reader  assurance  of 
the  companionship  of  Christ.  Inspired 
writing  leads  the  Christian  to  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  daily  presence  of 
Jesus.  144  pages.  69  < 


PROOFS  OF  HIS  PRESENCE 

CRACE  NOLL  CROWELL.  Portraits  in 
prose  and  poetry  of  Christ's  living 
presence  and  of  his  vital  meaning  in 
our  lives  today.  "Radiant  with  faith, 
comforting  the  spirit  and  giving  hope 
to  the  downhearted." — The  Watchman 
Examiner.  112  pages.  69< 

THE  PRAYERS  OF  JESUS 

RALPH  S.  CUSHMAN.  Twenty-one  de- 
votions add  new  depths  of  meaning 
to  the  prayers  of  Jesus.  Bishop  Cush- 
man's  beautiful  poetry  will  inspire  the 
Christian  who  wishes  to  enrich  his 
prayer  life.  128  pages.  69 ( 

SERMONS  FROM 
THE  MIRACLES 

CLOVIS  C.  CHAPPELL.  Sixteen  pic- 
torial sermons  from  one  of  America's 
best-loved  ministers.  "The  vigor, 
humor,  and  reality  of  these  sermons 
makes  them  memorable  indeed." 
— Pulpit  Digest.  224  pages.  $1 .25 

THE  GREATEST  TEXTS 
OF  THE  BIBLE 

CLARENCE  E.  MACARTNEY.  Sermons 
that  reaffirm  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Dr.  Macartney's  book 
reflects  the  mind  of  the  scholar  and 
the  knowledge  of  Scripture  of  a 
genuine  student  of  the  Word.  224 
pages.  $1.25 

QUESTIONS  PEOPLE  ASK 
ABOUT  RELIGION 

W.  E.  SANCSTER.  Dr.  Sangster  speaks 
not  only  to  the  Christian  but  also  to 
the  non-Christian.  To  the  Christian  he 
says,  "Can  you  answer  the  fellow  who 
doesn't  believe?"  To  the  non-Christian 
he  says,  "Give  God  a  chance!"  144 
pages.  $1 


Order   from    your   Cokesbury    bookstore 

ABINGDON    PRESS 

The  Book  Publishing  Department  of  The  Methodist  Publishing  House 
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WMvfrtj  in  Fiction 

With  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  angeles  area 


O. 


'NE  OF  THE  unusual  men  of  our 
time  is  C.  P.  Snow  who  is  both  a 
scientist  and  a  literary  man.  He  has 
written  eloquently  about  the  difficulty 
of  the  scientific  man  understanding 
English  literature  and  of  the  writer 
feeling  at  home  in  the  world  of 
science.  If  any  man  can  bridge  this 
gap,  Snow  is  the  man. 

He  began  a  most  ambitious  project 
in  British  literature  when  he  outlined 
11  novels  covering  the  period  from 
1925  to  the  present.  CORRIDORS 
OF  POWER  (Scribners,  $5.95)  is 
the  ninth  he  has  completed.  Since 
the  Labor  Government  came  into 
power  recently,  Snow  has  been  called 
back  into  political  life  and  is  now 
one  of  Britain's  ministers.  This  novel 
has  to  do  with  politics  and  the  strug- 
gle of  the  government  to  deal  with 
atomic  power.  So  you  have  science, 
government,  and  literature  drawn 
together  by  a  man  who  has  partici- 
pated in  all  three  fields. 

This  is  the  story  of  Lewis  Eliot  and 
his  relationship  with  Roger  Quaife, 
a  tough  and  ruthless  cabinet  minister. 
The  plot  hinges  around  Quaife's  at- 
tempt to  take  Great  Britain  out  of  the 
nuclear-arms  race  and  to  persuade  the 
government  that  this  is  necessaiy  and 
right. 

Snow  writes  in  a  rather  quiet  style 
that  seldom  gets  very  excited  or 
flamboyant.  Yet  there  is  drama  in  the 
story,  and  the  excitement  comes  out 
of  the  conflict  between  men  with 
different  ideas.  He  wrote  a  novel  in 
this  series  called  The  Masters.  It  con- 
cerns a  group  of  scholars  plotting  to 
elect  a  new  master  of  the  college. 
You  can  hardly  imagine  a  less  promis- 
ing subject,  but  there  was  real 
dramatic  power  in  it,  and  I  read  it 
with  great  interest. 

Corridors  of  Power  is  on  a  larger 
scale  and  deals  with  a  crisis  that 
arises  over  policy  in  the  government 
— but  it  is  still  a  story  of  ideas  and 
a  conflict  of  political  judgment.  It  has 
the  same  excitement  as  a  book  find- 
ing its  main  issues  in  the  character 
of  men.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  drama 
and  not  a  melodrama.  This  character- 
istic of  Snow's  writing  appeals  to  ine 
very  much.  It  makes  a  writer  like  Ian 
Fleming   seem   cheap   and   overdone. 
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Within  the  larger  political  struggle, 
there  is  the  personal  problem  of 
Roger  Quaife's  affair  with  another 
woman.  He  has  fallen  deeply  in  love 
with  the  wife  of  a  government  official. 
She  has  left  her  husband.  His  own 
wife  is  a  beautiful,  rich  woman  with 
the  best  political  connections,  yet  he 
will  not  or  cannot  give  up  this  other 
attachment.  We  are  always  wondering 
when  the  scandal  is  going  to  break 
into  the  open  and  ruin  him.  I  suppose 
it  would  be  pretty  hard  for  a  man  to 
write  a  book  like  this  without  having 
such  a  subplot  in  it.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  it  seems  to  me  that  men 
engaged  in  issues  which  mean  fife 
or  death  to  nations  ought  to  control 
their  personal  affairs  so  as  not  to 
threaten  the  greater  issues.  But  this 
is  old-fashioned  thinking  and  appar- 
ently everybody  from  Edward  VII  on 
down  thinks  that  when  you  have 
fallen  in  love  with  somebody,  nothing 
else  matters. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  book  which 
Americans  ought  to  read  very  care- 
fully. Under  pressure  from  the  Ameri- 
can government,  Eliot  and  other 
scientists  must  undergo  a  loyalty  in- 
vestigation. The  angry  reaction  of 
these  men  is  significant.  The  investi- 
gation is  handled  in  an  objective  way 
and  on  a  high  level.  We  may  imagine 
what  it  would  be  like  under  die  pres- 
sure and  in  the  spirit  of  McCarthyites. 
This  is  a  fine  book  because  it  makes 
personal  and  understandable  some  of 
the  great  issues  with  which  political 
leaders  in  the  West  must  deal. 


Someone's    been    tasting   my   por- 
ridge!' said  the  little  baby  bear  .  .  ." 
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Concerning  THE  POWER  by  Wi 
Ham  Harrington  ( Bobbs-Merril 
$4.95),  I  have,  as  the  saying  goe< 
mixed  emotions.  This  state  of  mini 
was  brought  about  by  a  critical  atti 
tude  toward  certain  things  in  th 
book,  and  at  the  same  time  a  desir 
to  find  out  how  it  was  going  to  enc 
One  thing  is  sure:  this  man  know 
how  to  tell  a  story  so  that  right  u 
to  the  conclusion,  the  reader  is  nc 
sure  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Pei 
haps  I  was  more  interested  in  th 
subject  than  some  would  be  becaus 
it  has  to  do  with  a  healing  evangelisl 
But  I  think  the  story  will  cam-  even 
one  along  with  it. 

Briefly,  The  Power  deals  with  Ro 
Jones,  an  itinerant  lay  preacher,  wh 
holds  evangelistic  meetings  and  hea' 
ing  services.  A  woman  who  is 
diabetic  and  who  also  has  a  wea 
heart  listens  to  him  and  thinks  she  i  1 
healed.  She  stops  taking  insulin  an 
puts  away  the  digitalis.  As  a  resul 
she  is  dead  within  two  days.  He 
family  is  of  the  opinion  that  she  wa 
killed  by  Jones  and  that  he  ought  t  - 
pay  for  his  crime. 

The  book   is   largely  the  story  o 
tire   trial   and   the   general   effect   oi  : 
the  community:  If  there  is  a  hero,  i 
is     the     county     prosecutor.     Nelsoi 
(Chunk)    Conaway.  He  is  not  mucl 
of  a  hero  in  his  personal  life,  but  In 
seems  to  have  a  strong  sense  of  dutj  t 
about     tin's     case,     and     he     is     no  - 
frightened  away  from  it  by  pressure 
being   exerted.    There   are  the  usua 
extremists    against    whom    he    stand! 
with  courage  and  some  nobility. 

The  study  of  the  people  is  open, 
honest,   and   realistic.   The  evangelist 
is  a  decent  fellow  with   a   great  re- 
ligious   conviction    who,    in    spite   of 
his     ignorance    and     limited    mental 
equipment,   is   much   to   be  admired.  I 
The    book    has    a    fundamental    andj  | 
natural  honesty  in  presenting  different 
kinds   of  people  with  their  mixtures  [; 
of  decency  and  meanness.  The  mixed- 
up  sexual  behavior  of  the  solid  and  t! 
respectable    part    of    the    community 
is  revealed  with  more  than  necessary  j» 
frankness.   Mr.   Harrington  knows  hisi  & 
law  and  is  able  to  present  a  trial  with  * 
realism    and    excitement.    Like   Perry  » 
Mason?  You'll  enjoy  The  Power.     0 
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By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


"What  if  Goliath  had  been  wearing 
a  crash   helmet?  Well,   that's  a  good  question." 


\ 


RE  YOU  choosy  about  the  people 
III  date?  I  hope  so.  Dates  are  im- 
Ortant.  You  need  to  go  out  with 
lany  representatives  of  the  opposite 
x.  Then,  when  the  time  comes  to 
ick  your  husband  or  wife,  you  will 
ave  a  basis  for  making  a  wise  selec- 
on.  You  will  be  able  to  tell  the  dif- 
;rence  between  the  genuine  people 
id  the  phonies. 

But  in  all  your  dating,  you  should 
e  particular.  You  should  not  go  out 
ith  just  anyone  who  happens  to  be 
k-ailable.  The  reason  for  being  care- 
ll  is  that  there  always  is  a  chance 
au  will  fall  in  love  permanently  with 
le  one  you  date.  If  you  are  16  or  17, 
aur  love  could  endure.  It  could  lead 
>  marriage.  You  should  not  run  the 
sk  of  falling  in  love  with  someone 
ho  would  make  a  bad  husband  or 
ife. 

So?  So  do  not  date  moody,  critical, 
ilf-centered  youngsters.  Do  not  go 
at  with  someone  whose  only  attrac- 
on  is  sex  appeal.  Do  not  run  around 
ith  teen-agers  who  drink,  pet  heavily, 
r  behave  in  other  extreme  ways, 
void  irresponsible  beatnik  types.  Stay 
way  from  sex  delinquents  and  other 
tw  violators. 

You  may  feel  sorry  for  the  kids  you 
void.  You  may  want  to  help  them 
vercome  their  weaknesses.  But  do  not 
ate  them.   They  are  bad  risks. 

Does  this  mean  you  should  be  a 
10b?  No,  of  course  not.  Many  of  the 
icest  boys  and  girls  in  your  school 
Dme  from  families  without  prestige, 
[igh  social  standing  is  no  guarantee 
f  real  Christian  worth.  I  am  sure  you 
;alize  that. 

My  advice  can  be  boiled  down  to 
ne  sentence:  Date  only  intelligent 
oung  people  whose  backgrounds  are 
milar  to  yours,  and  who  have  good 
ersonal  character. 

You  will  never  be  sorry. 


oa 


I  am  16.  I  had  my  first  date  recent- 
ly. The  girl  is  15.  We  both  read 
Together  magazine.  We  necked, 
even  though  you  have  told  us  not  to. 
It  was  very  hard  to  stop.  Will  you 
tell  us  what  it  means  to  "make  out"? 
What  is  the  difference  between  "neck- 
ing" and  "petting"? — A.G.  I  am  sor- 
ry that  you  necked.  If  you  both  try, 
you  can  avoid  it  in  the  future.  Defi- 
nitions of  terms  vary  from  place  to 
place.  Generally  the  word  "necking" 
describes  fairly  simple  hugging  and 
kissing.  "Petting"  involves  caressing 
of  the  body  below  the  neck.  In  most 
parts  of  the  country,  "making  out" 
means  about  the  same  as  petting;  but 
in  some  areas  "making  out"  means 
going  the  limit. 


oa 


1  want  some  advice  quickly.  I  am 
15.  Last  month  I  went  out  with  a 
handsome  19-year-old  boy.  I  was 
proud  he  had  chosen  me  over  other 
girls.  On  the  way  home  we  parked 
by  a  lake.  The  moon  was  out,  and  it 
was  very  romantic.  He  asked  me  to 
go  all  the  way,  and  I  said  yes.  I  have 
had  dates  with  him  several  times 
since.  He  always  expects  me  to  say 
yes.  He  threatens  me.  He  says  if  I 
start  refusing  he  will  tell  everybody 
what  an  easy  mark  I  was  on  our  first 
date.  I  would  die  if  that  happened. 
Please,  help  me! — V.R.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  the  mistakes  you  have  made. 
You  must  do  what  I  say.  Go  to  your 
mother.  Tell  her  what  has  happened. 
She  and  your  dad  will  be  terribly  up- 
set, but  they  will  protect  you.  Prob- 


ably the  19-year-old  committed  a  seri- 
ous statutory  crime  when  he  led  you 
astray.  Your  father  may  decide  to  have 
him  arrested.  The  prisons  are  full  of 
people  of  his  type,  who  misled  younger 
girls.  He  is  the  last  one  on  earth  who 
should  talk  about  it.  Be  sure  not  to 
go  out  with  him  again.  Do  not  write 
to  him.  Do  not  phone  him.  Do  not 
talk  to  him.  Just  wipe  him  out  of 
your  life.  When  you  date  other  boys, 
do  not  repeat  the  mistake. 
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I'm  19  and  began  dating  about  a 
year  ago.  Now  I  am  engaged  to  a  girl 
18.  She  is  very  flighty  and  breaks  half 
our  dates.  She  borrows  money  from 
me  and  never  repays  it.  She  insists  on 
going  out  with  other  guys  even 
though  she  wears  my  ring.  She  necks 
and  pets  with  them,  but  will  not  let 
me  touch  her.  She  tells  dirty  stories. 
When  1  object,  she  always  says  she 
is  sorry  and  that  she  will  reform  after 
we  get  married.  Do  you  think  she 
would  make  a  good  wife? — G.W.  I 
am  sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  she  would 
not  make  a  good  wife.  Very  few  peo- 
ple change  significantly  after  marriage. 
Both  good  and  bad  traits  stay  with 
them.  You  should  think  a  long,  long 
time  before  marrying  a  girl  who  be- 
haves as  she  does. 
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/  am  15  and  have  always  been  shy 
around  girls.  At  camp  last  summer  I 
met  a  girl  who  lives  in  a  city  50  miles 
from  my  home.  We  went  on  several 
walks  together  and  talked  about  God 
and  Christ.  1  got  so  I  was  not  the 
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W  hat  is  holiness?  "Be  holy,  for  I  am  holy"  (Leviticus  11:44.  45)  is 
God's  startling  summons  to  become  separated,  apart  in  all  our  atti- 
tudes and  acts,  wholly  devoted  to  God  and  his  will. 

Paul  reminds  the  Thessalonians  (and  spells  out  his  warning)  that 
God  calls  us  to  holiness,  not  uncleanness.  Without  prejudice  or 
pride  (even  in  our  own  cleanness!),  we  are  to  offer  up  the  whole  of 
our  lives  to  God,  to  be  used  according  to  his  purposes,  whatever  diose 
may  be. 

Wesley  made  diis  scriptural  idea  of  holiness  central  to  Mediodism. 
He  set  hard  conditions,  founded  on  the  conviction  that  holiness  is 
constant,  active,  and  abundant  love  to  God  and  all  men  (1  Thes- 
salonians 3:ll-4:S)t 

iVlust  wives  obey  their  husbands?  Xo  question  of  dieology.  diis  is 
surely  a  question  of  faith.  By  faith  in  her  husband's  love,  the  wife 
places  herself  in  his  care,  and  he  does  die  same.  Through  faith  in 
God,  both  submit  to  his  will.  Without  faith,  all  these  relationships 
would  break  up. 

"Obey"  has  a  bad  sound  in  this  freedom-loving  age.  Paul's  insist- 
ence on  wives  obeying  husbands  (Titus  2:5  reads  "respecting  the 
authority  of  their  own  husbands"  in  the  New  English  Bible)  was 
based  on  Hebrew  ideas  of  familial   (and  patriarchal)   life. 

A  wise  correspondent  writes:  "The  wife  willingly  gives  herself  to 
the  authority  of  the  husband,  as  the  church  does  to  Christ,  and  die 
husband  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  wife  and  cares  for  her  as 
Christ  does  the  church." 

Do  we  have  immortality  like  God?  Paul  said  to  Timothy  that 
only  God  possesses  immortality,  for  he  alone  exists  in  what  one 
translator  calls  "eternal  felicity."  Immortality  (call  it  "unmortahn 
if  you  will)  implies  deathlcssness.  and  we  mortals  are  all  destined  to 
die.  When  what  is  corruptible  about  us  puts  on  incorruption.  and 
what  is  mortal  puts  on  immortality,  we  must  all  be  changed  (1 
Corinthians  15:53).  In  this  respect  we  shall  be  like  God;  we  are  not 
like  him  now. 


.1     writer    and    editor    of    church    publication*    before    he    became    a    bishop,    T.    Otto 

hers    the    help    readers    have    given    him,    saying:       -  our    best    features    resulted 

when   readers   asked   questions."    The    bishop    v 
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least  bit  self-conscious.  I  did  not  realiz 
it  then,  but  I  must  have  fallen  in  lov 
with  her.  I  daydream  about  her  whe 
I  should  be  studying.  I  cant  get  hi 
out  of  my  mind.  Would  it  be  all  riz.1 
if  I  wrote  a  letter  to  her? — A.P.  Ye 
it  would.  Do  not  tell  her  you  are  i 
love  with  her.  Instead,  let  her  kno^ 
you  have  been  wondering  how  she 
coming  along.  Make  it  a  friendl 
chatty  letter,  and  she  will  be  sure  t 
write  a   friendly   one  in   reply. 


oa 


I  am  a  girl,  18,  in  the  12th  gradi 
In  our  small  high  school  senior  boy 
date  sophomore  girls.  This  means  tha 
the  12th-grade  girls  must  date  colleg 
boys  if  they  are  to  go  out  at  all. 
have  been  going  with  a  college  stt 
dent  21  years  old.  My  parents  ap 
prove.  The  boy  and  I  like  each  othei 
However,  my  aunt  says  he  is  too  oh 
for  me.  She  is  sure  he  will  get  me  i 
trouble.  Should  I  break  up  with  him 
— B.L.  I  believe  you  should  rely  o 
your  parents'  judgment,  plus  your  out 
Is  your  bo\friend  a  nice,  responsibl 
young  man?  Does  he  treat  you  proper 
ly?  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  girl  of  ] 
to  date  a  young  man  of  21. 


oa 


I'm  a  boy.  IS.  1  graduated  frot 
high  school  last  June  and  have  workei 
ever  since.  By  summer  I  will  hav 
saved  enough  to  pay  for  a  low-cos 
trip  to  Europe.  I  want  to  buy  a  bt 
cycle  and  ride  through  France  am 
Germany.  I'll  stay  at  youth  hostels 
My  mother  says  I  am  too  young;  nit 
father  thinks  it  would  be  all  right,  h 
fact.  Dad  envies  me.  Would  it  bt 
wrong  for  me  to  go  to  Europe  thu 
summer? — L.T.  Let  me  reply  thi: 
way:  Many  boys  of  your  age  hav 
done  what  you  propose.  Are  you  i 
responsible  young  man?  Do  you  gen- 
erally use  good  judgment?  Have  you 
ever  l>een  on  your  own  before?  If  the 
answers  are  yes.  you  might  well  go. 
Please  be  patient  with  your  mother's 
viewpoint.  It  is  hard  for  many  par- 
ents to  realize  that  their  children  grow 
up  and  need  independence. 


Want   more 
body    docs. 
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freedom?  Almost  every- 
Dr.  Barbour  listens  to 
problems  of  teens  and 
knows  their  feelings 
about  things.  Write  to 
him  c  o  Together.  Box 
423.  Park  Ridge.  111. 
60068.  He  has  given 
many  a  good  clue. — 
Editors 
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F  YOU  are  a  student  looking  for- 
ward with  less  than  enthusiasm  to 
the  drudgery  of  a  meaningless  job 
from  June  through  August,  now  is 
the  time  to  survey  wider  horizons 
— the  scores  of  summer  service 
projects  at  home  and  abroad. 

How  about  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  camp  construction  and  work 
with  children  in  Alaska,  or  on  a 
travel-study  seminar  in  Latin 
America  or  Africa?  Why  not  devote 
a  summer  to  exploring  the  rewards 
and  heartaches  of  working  with 
disadvantaged  people  on  the  siz- 
zling pavements  of  the  inner  city? 

In  New  York  and  Chicago,  At- 
lanta and  San  Antonio,  in  Montana, 
Panama,  and  Tanganyika  there  are 
opportunities  for  students  to  serve 
other  people  and  deepen  their  own 
knowledge  and  concern. 

For  some  of  the  projects,  it  is 
close  to  zero  hour  for  submitting 
applications.  But  in  most  cases 
there  is  still  time. 

Project  directors  are  looking  for 
senior-high  and  college  students,  as 
well  as  some  older  young  adults. 

Two  excellent  sources  of  pre- 
liminary information  are: 

1.  Summer  Service  Projects,  a 
leaflet  distributed  free  by  the 
Methodist  Interboard  Committee 
on  Summer  Service.  For  a  copy, 
write  to  the  Rev.  T.  B.  McEachern, 
Box  871,  Nashville,  Term.  37202. 

2.  Invest  Your  Summer,  a  32- 
page  booklet  you  can  get  by  send- 
ing 30^  to  the  Commission  on 
Youth  Service  Projects,  475  River- 
side Drive,  Room  753,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10027.  The  commission  in- 
cludes more  than  30  organizations, 
church  related  and  private,  which 
operate  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 


No  Way  to  Get  Rich 
Most  of  the  activities  will  cost 
you  money — round-trip  transporta- 
tion and  a  modest  fee,  usually.  In 
a  few  cases  you  can  earn  a  little, 
or  at  least  break  even. 

Among  the  money-makers  is  the 
students-in-government  project  of 
the  Methodist  Student  Movement. 
Now  well  established  among  the 
summer  projects,  it  includes  em- 
ployment in  Washington,  D.C. 
(which  the  student  has  to  find  for 
himself),  plus  a  study  program  in 
both  religion  and  government.  The 
director  helps  provide  students 
with  job  leads.  Like  other  MSM 
projects,  students  who  have  com- 
pleted their  sophomore  years  in 
college  are  eligible. 

You  will  find  other  paid  projects, 
too,  if  you  search  the  brochures. 

Ecumenical  Emphasis 

Increasingly,  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  projects  that  cut  across 
denominational  lines.  Among  those 
being  boosted  by  Methodists  this 
year  is  a  tutoring  project  among 
migrants  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Others  include  a  community  de- 
velopment project  among  Spanish- 
speaking  Yaqui  Indians  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  a  civil 
rights  and  reconciliation  attempt  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.  In  addition,  ecumen- 
ical work  camps  are  sponsored 
around  the  world  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

Intentional  Communities 

Four  major  projects  are  being 
sponsored  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Youth  Fel- 


lowship. Called  "intentional  com- 
munities," they  are  patterned  after 
year-round  lay  centers  such  as  the 
Taize  Community  in  France  [see 
The  Brothers  of  Taize,  March,  page 
34]. 

For  10  weeks,  the  students  will 
work  each  day  in  selected  jobs, 
then  come  back  together  each  eve- 
ning for  study  and  worship.  The 
communities  are  rooted  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  Christian  must  live 
his  life  primarily  in  the  world. 

A  Few  Helpful  Hints 

The  booklet  Invest  Your  Sum- 
mer, which  calls  itself  the  largest 
listing  of  service  projects,  outlines 
programs  of  most  major  denomina- 
tions, the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  several  private  founda- 
tions, and  numerous  other  groups. 
Not  all  projects  are  of  the  same 
quality.  Some  outshine  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  optimistic  appli- 
cants; others  fall  far  short.  If  the 
project  is  one  that  is  held  each  year, 
try  to  get  comments  from  someone 
who  has  participated  in  it.  If  you 
cannot  do  that,  check  to  see  how 
die  service  projects  of  that  particu- 
lar sponsoring  group  are  rated  by 
some  of  the  people  who  have  vol- 
unteered for  them  in  the  past  years. 

And  a  final  word:  since  the  book- 
let is  published  before  the  first  of 
the  year,  some  details  change  by 
the  time  the  projects  get  underway. 
Quite  often,  for  example,  the  dates 
change.  A  few  projects  probably 
will  be  cancelled.  The  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  write  for  complete  infor- 
mation from  the  organizations 
sponsoring  the  projects  that  interest 
you.  Do  it  soon! 

— Carol  D.   Muller 
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LANDING 
That 

SUMMER  JOB 

Lots  of  eyes  will  be  turned  your  way, 
so  be  sure  to  prepare  carefully  and  to  put 

your  best  foot  forward  for  the  interview. 

By  JACK  F.  BRYSON 
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NQUESTIONABLY,  Marty 
was  the  young  man  for  the  sum- 
mer job  in  the  drafting  department, 
operating  the  blueprint  machine. 
But  he  was  one  of  a  dozen  high- 
school  pupils  interviewed.  Why 
was  he  the  favorite? 

A  lot  of  little  things  added  up. 
The  secretary  in  the  personnel  de- 
partment recalled  that  when  he  ar- 
rived he  had  respectfully  intro- 
duced himself  and  stated  his  reason 
for  being  there.  Then,  when  she 
called  his  name,  he  had  stood  up 
attentively.  The  other  applicants, 
she  noted,  had  remained  slouched 
in  their  chairs,  not  stirring  until 
they  were  asked  to  follow  her  to 
the  interviewer's  office. 

He  was  alert  during  the  inter- 
view. A  little  tense,  yes,  but  this 
was  overshadowed  by  his  enthusi- 
asm. His  voice,  gestures,  and  man- 
nerisms all  said,  "This  job  is  im- 
portant to  me." 

The  chief  engineer  was  impressed 
by  samples  of  his  work  from  a  high- 
school  engineering-drawing  class. 
"He'll  never  get  near  a  drawing 
board,"  the  chief  engineer  ex- 
plained, "but  if  he's  made  drawings 
of  his  own  he'll  take  good  care  of 
ours."  The  blueprint  supervisor 
noted  the  completeness  of  Marty's 
application. 

Underlying  all  these  things  was 
the  fact  Marty  seemed  to  know 
the  right  things  to  do.  We  learned 
later  that  his  parents  had  helped 
him  prepare  for  his  first  job  quest. 
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This  preparation  gave  him  confi- 
dence and  an  edge  over  the  other 
applicants. 

Today,  with  ever-increasing  com- 
petition for  the  limited  number  of 
vacation  jobs,  the  successful  appli- 
cant must  stand  out  as  the  candi- 
date. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  re- 
ports 2.3  million  young  persons 
were  graduated  from  high  schools 
in  June,  1964.  By  last  October, 
probably  half  of  them  were  enrolled 
in  colleges.  Most  of  the  1,150,000 
graduates  who  were  not  in  college 
had  joined  the  labor  force.  But  IS 
percent  of  them  were  unemployed. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  (who,  incidentally,  is  a  long- 
time Methodist)  comments  that 
many  young  persons  are  unin- 
formed about  the  world  of  work 
and  how  they  can  fit  into  it. 

Looking  for  a  Job 
If  you  are  a  high-school  or  col- 
lege student  and  want  a  summer 
job,  prepare  systematically  to  get 
it.  Here  is  how: 

1.  Analyze  your  interests.  It  pays 
to  look  for  vacation  experience 
which  will  fit  in  with  your  school- 
ing and  which  may  be  beneficial  in 
a  later  career.  Keep  that  in  mind  as 
you  .  .  . 

2.  Study  prospective  employers. 
Perhaps  the  job  you  want  is  with  a 
hometown  firm  you  already  know 
well.  But  consider  others,  too.  Ask 
persons  who  work  full  time  for  sug- 


gestions. Your  librarian  probabl 
has  industrial,  financial,  and  pre 
fessional  directories.  Study  them  t 
learn  about  the  operations  an< 
products  of  companies  in  wbic 
you  might  be  interested. 

A  publisher  told  me  recently  tha 
he  was  so  surprised  by  a  young  ap 
plicant's  knowledge  of  statistic 
about  his  magazine's  circulation,  it 
proposed  merger  with  a  competin 
publication,  and  their  problem  c 
declining  advertising  revenue  tha 
he  was  impressed  and  hired  th 
youth  on  die  spot. 

3.  Take  stock  of  yourself.  As 
yourself  frankly:  what  can  I  do  fo 
this  employer?  Even  diough  thi 
may  be  your  first  effort  to  get 
job,  you  do  have  assets.  You 
schoolwork  is  of  some  value;  ex 
amine  it  to  see  how  it  might  serv< 
an  employer. 

4.  Make  yourself  known.  Whei 
you  know  what  you  have  to  offer 
set  it  down  on  paper  neatly  anc 
well  organized.  Write  a  separate 
letter  to  each  prospective  employer 

5.  Explore  all  possible  leads.  Set 
your  school  counselor  or  teacher: 
for  additional  suggestions.  Contaci 
the  state  employment  office.  Be  sure 
you  are  not  missing  anything  tail 
ored  for  a  person  with  your  inter 
ests  and  abilities. 

Interviews 

The  old  adage  that  the  early  bird 
gets  the  worm  still  holds  good.  So 
do  not  wait  until  school  closes  be- 
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fore  you  swing  into  action.  Keep 
these  pointers  in  mind: 

1.  Drill  yourself.  Rehearse  your 
qualifications  and  the  information 
/ou  have  gathered  about  the  pros- 
Bctive  employer. 

2.  Be  neat.  Remember,  employers 
ire  looking  for  dependable  workers. 
Fhey  give  scant  consideration  to 
natnik  types  and  others  whom  they 
ippraise  as  irresponsible  or  prone 
o  a  deteriorating  attitude  toward 
fork.  Be  neat  even  if  you  are  ap- 
lying  for  a  factory  or  manual- 
abor  job.  Young  men  should  be 
haved  and  well  scrubbed.  Besides 
iaking  a  good  impression,  good 
grooming  gives  an '  applicant  self- 
onfidence. 

3.  Take  samples  of  your  icork. 
rhis  always  makes  an  applicant 
tand  out.  No  matter  what  the  job, 
•hances  are  good  you  have  done 
omething  in  school,  as  a  hobby,  or 
t  another  job,  that  relates  to  it.  A 
ample  will  help  mark  you  as  a 
lesirable  employee. 

4.  Be  polite  and  businesslike. 
From  die  moment  you  step  into 

n  office  for  an  interview,  you  are 
inder  observation.  A  phenomenon 
jiown  as  feedback  often  sets  in. 


Unfavorable  behavior  invariably 
gets  to  the  Interviewer  before  an 

applicant  sees  him.  This  is  not  con- 
trived; it  just  happens. 
The  switchboard  operator  may 

report:  "Your  applicant  just  parked 
his  ear  in  the  boss'  reserved  space" 
(implying  that  you  do  not  read 
signs). 

A  clerk  may  remark,  "There's  a 
cute  one  out  there  bugging  the  re- 
ceptionist— a  real  wisenheimer." 
(The  roving-eye  type?)  Other  girls 
pick  up  her  comment,  and  it  soon 
is  spread  widely  in  the  office. 

"Mr.  Brown  has  completed  his 
application,"  a  secretary  may  tell 
your  interviewer,  adding  in  a  whis- 
per, "His  mother  is  with  him!" 
(Ugh!) 

5.  Complete  applications  careful- 
ly. Your  application  is  your  calling 
card  and  the  way  you  complete'  it 
tells  many  things  about  you.  Take 
pains. 

Because  our  company  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  slovenly  way  our 
simple  two-page  application  was 
being  completed,  we  examined 
hundreds  of  forms  filled  in  by  job 
seekers. 

Approximately    62     percent    of 


tin-  persons  neglected  to  answer 
all  the  questions.  This  meant  that 

additional  time  would  be  required 

during  the  interview  to  fill  iii  the 
empty  blanks.  In  most  eases,  we 
did  not  take  the  time.  Bear  in  mind 

that  an  interviewer  usually  will 
refer  to  an  application  form  while 
he  talks  with  you. 

How  You're  Judged 
Interviewers  in  business  and  in- 
dustry today  are  trained  observers 
who  try  to  obtain  die  best  possible 
persons  for  their  companies.  Their 
technique  is  simple  and  direct. 
First,  they  verify  a  complete  chro- 
nology of  the  applicant — with  no 
unexplained  gaps  or  lapses.  Care- 
fully they  draw  out  this  history 
from  early  school  days  to  the  pres- 
ent. Then  they  seek  to  find 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
applicant  in  relation  to  the  job 
to  be  filled.  So  work  closely  with 
an  interviewer  as  he  questions  you. 
YTou  are  not  being  brainwashed. 
Shake  hands  normally,  avoiding 
both  the  limp  paw  and  the  bone- 
crusher  grip.  Smile.  And  wait  for  an 
invitation  to  sit  down. 

All   this   may   seem   elementary, 


Which 
Would  You 
Hire 
FIRST? 
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SCHOOLS 


ALASKA   METHODIST   UNIVERSITY 

Now   Fully  Accredited 

Anchorage,   Alaska 

Combine  Summer  Study 
with  an  Alaskan  Vacation 
3   Sessions 

June  7-june   25 
June   28-Aug.   6 
Aug.   9-Aug.   27 
Write    Director   of 
Summer  Session 


BREVARD  COLLEGE 

In  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
Fully  accredited  Methodist  coeducational  two-year 
college.  Terminal  and  transfer  courses:  Liberal 
arts,  pre- professional,  music,  business.  A. A.  De- 
gree. Excellent  athletic,  social  and  religious  pro- 
grams. Tuition,  room  and  board  $1,095.  Finan- 
cial aid  available.  Write  for  catalog. 

Admissions  Office,   Brevard  College 
Box  T,  Brevard,  North  Carolina 


CHANDLER 

SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  •  SECRETARIAL 
OFFERS  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  EXPEKIENCE.  One  of 
Boston's  oldest,  most  distinguished  schools  offers  excel- 
lent secretarial  training  combined  with  maturing  influ- 
ence of  unusual  residence  program  in  a  world-famous 
educational  community.  2-yr.  Medical.  Legal,  Science- 
research,  Executive  specialization.  1-yr.  Course.  Beau- 
tiful residences  in  Boston's  Back  Bay.  Cultural,  social 
opportunities  of  a  city  noted  for  music,  arts,  and  ideas. 
For  catalog  and  program  folder:  Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough, 
President,  448  Beacon  Street,  Boston   15,   Massachusetts. 


For  further  information  on  schools  and  col- 
leges, see  pages  53,  54,  and  56  of  your  Oc- 
tober 1964  TOGETHER.  For  a  complete  list  of 
Methodist-related  secondary  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  write  to  TOGETHER  Adver- 
tising Department,  201  Eighth  Avenue,  South, 
Nashville,   Tennessee    37203. 

BOYS    SCHOOLS 


The 
Graham-Eckes    Schools 

( lollege  Preparatory.  Grades 
7-12  and  Post  Graduate.  Ful- 
ly accredited.  Preparation  for 
(.'ollege  Boards.  Languages, 
Science,  Mathematics,  His- 
tory, English.  Art,  Music. 
Student-faculty  ratio  4-1. 
Full  sports  program.  Boarding 
only.  Separate  Girls'  School. 
Est.l92ti.  Write:  Dr.  Burtram 
it.  Butler.  Headmaster,  (190  N. 
County  lid..  Palm  Beach,  Pla. 


WHY  PENNINGTON? 


Ask  a  graduate. 
Fully  accredited 
church-related 
boys'  college  pre- 
paratory. Fine  fac- 
ulty  specially 
selected  for  grades 
8  to  12.  Small 
classes.  Individual 
guidance.  Develop- 
mental reading.  40 
acre  campus,  com- 
pletely modernized 
plant.  Beautiful 
new  fully  equipped  gym.  All  sports  — 
program  for  each  boy.  Est.  1838. 
Endowed.  Moderate  rates.  Summer 
school.  Write  for  catalog.  Early  applica- 
tion suggested.  Charles  R.  Smyth,  D.D., 
Box  45,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


but  the  fact  is  that  most  applicants 
do  not  smile  when  they  greet  the 
interviewer.  A  smile  is  contagious. 
It  sets  the  tone  for  an  interview, 
building  rapport,  and  it  helps  to 
relieve  an  applicant's  tension. 
Many  an  applicant  creates  a 
strained  situation  by  letting  the  in- 
terviewer sense  that  he  is  under- 
going an  ordeal. 

It  is  good  practice  to  repeat  the 
interviewer's  name  during  the  in- 
troduction. Then  use  his  name  re- 
peatedly during  the  conversation. 
Everyone  likes  to  hear  his  own 
name.  It  is  a  technique  most  per- 
sons know,  but  few  take  time  to 
practice. 

Be  yourself  during  the  conver- 
sation and  ask  questions.  Your 
questions  indicate  your  interest  and 
give  the  interviewer  openings  to 
appraise  you.  If  an  applicant  asks 
no  questions,  the  interviewer  won- 
ders whether  he  is  sincerely  in- 
terested in  the  company. 

For  example,  you  might  inquire: 
"Is  the  entire  product  made  here?" 
"To  whom  do  you  sell?"  "Are  union 
relations  good?"  "Who  is  the 
toughest  competitor?"  "Are  there 
opportunities  for  permanent  em- 
ployment after  school?" 

Yes,  there  are  questions  to  be 
asked,  and  the  more  penetrating 
they  are,  the  better. 

Some  applicants  fear  that  they 
will  antagonize  the  interviewer  by 
asking  many  pointed  questions. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

And  the  applicant  who  asks  in- 
telligent questions  is  usually  the 
employee  who  will  question  waste- 
ful practices  and  contribute  toward 
a  better  product  through  increased 
efficiency  once  he  is  hired. 

All  this  for  a  summer  job?  Why 
not?  A  summer  job  sometimes  leads 
to  a  life's  vocation.  Who  would 
want  to  miss  such  an  opportunity 
by  failing  to  make  extra  prepara- 
tions for  the  interview? 

In  elections  and  in  the  competi- 
tion for  a  summer  job,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  winner  and  the 
loser  may  be  very  small.  Many  an 
election  is  won  or  lost  by  a  margin 
of  less  than  4  percent.  Jobs  arc 
won  or  lost  by  a  similar  narrow 
margin — won  by  doing  the  little 
more  that  it  takes  to  succeed. 

Finally,  do  not  let  a  few  rejec- 
tions discourage  you.  The  ideal  job 
for  you  may  be  with  the  last  em- 
ployer on  your  list!  □ 


. . .  Conceived 

in  prayer,  born 

in  sympathy, 

developed  by  love 

and  maintained  by 

philanthropy, 

MEHARRY 

MEDICAL 

COLLEGE 

is  a  monument  to 

Methodism. 

Meharry  merits 

and  seeks 

your  continued 

financial  support. 

Address: 

Nashville,  Tennessee     372081 
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LEARNING  NEEDED 
UP  HERE 


Who  will  do  it?  The  colleges  of 
course!  They  educate  leaders  to 
meetthechallenges  America  faces 
in  business,  science,  government, 
everyday  living. 

But  the  colleges  need  help. 
Quality  education  is  expensive, 
and  more  Americans  require  a 
college  education. 
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College  is  America's  best  friend. 

Give  to  the  college  of  your  choice 

—keep  our  leaders  coming. 

Published  as  a  public  service  in  cooperation 

with  The  Advertising  Council  and  the  Council 

for  Financial  Aid  to  Education. 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Cause  for  Alarm 

LAWRENCE   E.   LUGAR,    Pastor 

Riverside  Methodist  Church 

New  Bern,  N.C. 

Thank  you  for  the  excellent  and 
thought-provoking  article,  Christian 
Education  [February,  page  14]  by  Pro- 
fessor Shoekley.  I  will  present  his  12 
proposals  to  our  district  conference. 

If,  as  statistics  show,  70  to  80  per- 
cent of  those  joining  The  Methodist 
Church  on  profession  of  faith  come 
through  the  church  school,  then  we 
should  be  alarmed  at  the  decline  in 
Church-school     enrollment     and     atten- 


He  Only  Said  'Hurrah' 

FRANCIS  B.   STEVENS 

Associate  Lay  Leader 

Mississippi   Conference    (SE) 

Jackson,   Miss. 

With  reference  to  Together's  February 
news  article  Statement  Urges  Peace  in 
McComb  Race  Turmoil  [page  8],  your 
writer  was  in  error  in  reporting  that 
I  had  a  part  in  developing  the  McComb 
statement.  I  am  one  of  the  many  people 
in  our  state  who  gave  a  hearty  hurrah 
when  the  statement  v.t.3  published.  But 
it  was  a  community  C-'.ort  entirely,  and 
my  home  in  Jackson  is  some  90  miles 
north  of  McComb. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  a  number 
of  our  Methodist  lay  leaders  were 
prominent  in  the  development  and 
publication  of  the  statement.  Moreover, 
they  are  following  through  on  the 
implementation  of  its  principles.  To  me 
the  effort  illustrates  our  church  in 
action  in  a  very  fine  way. 

Museum  Has  Been  Moved 

H.   S.   VAN   DEREN,   JR. 

Nashville,   Term. 

In  the  February  issue  of  Together, 
inside  the  front  cover,  the  article 
Methodism:  Reared  in  Log  Cabins  shows 
a  picture  of  Strother's  Meetinghouse 
which  is  now  on  the  campus  of  Scarritt 
College  in  Nashville.  The  caption  indi- 
cates that  the  old  building  now  houses 
the  Tennessee  Conference  Museum.  I 
believe  the  reference  to  the  museum  is 
incorrect. 

I  recently  visited  Scarritt  and  found 
that  the  meetinghouse  is  locked,  and 
I  was  told  that  the  museum  artifacts 
now  are   in   Pulaski,  Term.,   at  Martin 


College,  the  junior  college  which  is 
owned  by  the  Tennessee  Conference.  I 
mention  this  because  people  who  read 
Together  might  try  to  visit  this  shrine 
of  Methodism,  expecting  to  see  the 
interior.  Only  the  outside  can  be  seen. 

U.S.    Could    Feed   the   World 

ARTHUR   NICHOLSON 

Groesbeck,  Ohio 

I  read  with  regret  the  birth-control 
articles  in  the  January  issue.  I  am 
especially  disturbed  by  the  statement 
of  Philip  M.  Hauser  [see  The  High 
Cost  of  Overpopulation,  page  14]  that 
the  government  might  have  to  put  curbs 
on  family  size  and  the  implication  that 
for  a  man  to  have  more  than  2.27  chil- 
dren is  self-indulgence.  Such  negative 
solutions  are  akin  to  curing  a  sick  man 
by    shooting    him. 

God  gave  us  life  and  the  good  green 
earth.  Man  only  needs  the  will  to  solve 
his  problems.  The  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, could  feed  the  world  if  called  to 
do  so.  Nations  like  India  seem  to  have 
plenty  of  money  to  develop  jet 
fighter  planes  but  hardly  enough  for 
development  of  new  farmland.  With 
all  the  jungles  and  deserts  as  potential 
farmland,  there  is  no  excuse  for  ill- 
fed  people. 

Houston  Croup  Approves 

GRACE  D.  BUZZELL,  Exec.  Dir. 

Planned  Parenthood  Center 

Houston,  Texas 

In  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  staff  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Center  of  Houston,  I  wish  to  extend 
our  appreciation  for  the  articles 
printed  in  the  January  issue  of 
Together.  Those  of  us  in  the  Planned 
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"It'll  certainly  be  nice  to  get  away 

from  the  children  for  a  while. 


Parenthood     organization     know     that 
educational  material  which  appeara  In 
authentic  publications,  especially  th 
sponsored   by   various   religious   faiths, 
is   one   of   the    best    means   ol    public 

info]  inatiou. 

For  Future  Reference 

MRS.    WAYNE    D.    WILLIAMS 

Denver,   Colo. 

I  have  just  read  my  January  copy 
of  Together.  The  several  articles  on 
the  world  population  problem  are  line, 
and  I  shall  save  this  magazine  for  use 
in  programs  of  the  Woman's  Society  and 
study  groups  at  our  Park  Hill  Methodist 
Church.  You  have  tackled  a  very  large 
subject,  but  each  article  is  well-written 
and  fits  into  the  larger  whole  picture. 

Rightists    the     Writingest' 

MRS.  ROGER  A.  YOUNG 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Following  several  articles  you  have 
published  recently,  you  can  expect  a 
torrent  in  the  mailbag.  The  rightists 
are  known  as  the  "writingest"  group! 
But  many  Methodists  like  myself  ap- 
preciate Together's  speaking  out  against 
the  extremist  element.  1964:  Religion 
and  Politics  Did  Mix  [January,  page  12] 
strengthens  my  belief  that  to  ignore 
this  clamor  is  not  the  solution. 

The  membership  of  two  of  our  bishops 
on  the  Council  for  Civic  Responsibility 
is  most  heartening.  I  pray  this  open 
participation  by  respected  leaders  will 
convince  the  fearful  in  our  churches 
of  their  moral  and  Christian  obligation 
to  help  all  people  unjustly  attacked  and 
slandered. 

I  suggest  to  February  letter  writers 
Charles  White  [see  'Leftists  Doing  More 
Harm,'  page  67]  and  Harry  M.  Straine, 
Jr.  [see  Headlines  or  Converts?  page 
68]  that  they  beg,  buy,  or  borrow  Harry 
and  Bonaro  Overstreet's  book,  The 
Strange  Tactics  of  Extremism  (Norton, 
$4.50),  pronto  and,  if  possible,  read  it 
with  an  open  mind. 

Mixed  or  Entangled? 

PAUL  T.   HAURY 

Berkeley  Heights,  N.J. 

You  conclude  in  the  January  issue 
Viewpoint  [page  12]  that  "religion  and 
politics  did  mix."  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say  that  religion  and 
politics  became  entangled.  Both  may 
suffer  from  the  engagement. 

With  each  further  step  of  the  church 
into  secular  affairs,  it  weakens  its 
spiritual  strength.  Carried  far  enough, 
the  move  will  turn  the  church  into 
another  piece  of  the  establishment,  a 
club  with  no  special  aura  to  set  it  apart 
and  above  that  which  is  human.  Where, 
then,  will  man  turn  to  draw  himself 
closer  to  his  God?  How,  then,  will  the 
church  work  for  the  salvation  of  God's 
children     and     the    protection     of    his 
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people  from  self-inflicted  oppression  or 
enslavement?  Is  the  church  lobbyist  to 
replace  the  pulpit  and  the  Scripture  for 
attaining   Christian   goals? 

Fighting   Hate   With    Hate 

JAMES  H.   ANDERSON 

Parma,  Ohio 

Concerning  the  article,  Making  It 
Tough  for  the  Hatemongers  [February, 
page  33],  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are 
fighting  hate  with  hate.  Your  words 
"patriots,"  "self-styled  evangelist," 
"phony  charges"  were  only  topped  by 
that  beautiful  cartoon.  Certainly  more 
articles  like  this  will  stop  the  moral 
decay  in  our  nation.  Spiritual  lessons 
like  this  should  be  a  must  for  our  Sun- 
day school.  I  am  sure  all  those  who 
search  your  material  for  inspirational 
reading  were  satisfied. 

'Cod-Preaching  Men' 

MRS.  FRED  CRAMTON 

Tescott,  Kans. 

Making  It  Tough  for  the  Hatemongers 
is  the  most  disgusting  article  I  have 
ever  read  in   a  church  magazine. 

These  men  that  preach  God  and  coun- 
try are  not  "hatemongers"  as  you  say 
but  God-preaching  men.  How  do  I 
know?  I  listen  to  them  and  read  their 
literature  and  support  them  because 
they  tell  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  and  Bible  prophecy. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  The  Methodist 
Church  but  have  supported  it  for 
over  40  years.  After  such  an  article,  I 
will  give  my  support  to  churches  that 
preach  the  Bible. 

Who  Are  'Hatemongers'? 

SON  FESLER 

Maplewood,    Mo. 

Who  are  the  "Hatemongers"?  Those 
who  appeal  to  unthinking  emotionalism, 
shall  we  say?  Then  I  fear  that  the  lurid 
spattering  and  the  simian  creature  in 
the  heading  of  page  33  in  your  February 
issue   speak   for   themselves. 

I  am  not  yet  a  member  of  any 
"rightist"  organization  but  a  disillu- 
sioned ex-liberal  and  church-school 
worker  of  40  years  experience.  If  our 
church  resents  charges  that  it  is  pro- 
Communist,  it  should  try  calmly  to 
consider  the  facts  which  led  to  this 
.  misunderstanding.  To  cite  only  two 
examples: 

1.  In  1960,  when  the  film.  Operation 
Abolitio7i,  a  documentary  showing  Red 
tactics  at  their  worst,  was  shown  in 
Seattle  under  sponsorship  of  numerous 
business  firms  and  the  American 
Legion,  determined  opposition  came 
from  Protestant  leaders,  including  a 
Methodist  bishop  and  a  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  officer. 

2.  Our  new  church-school  literature, 
though  a  great  advance  otherwise,  is 
going  all-out  for  the  type  of  art  which 


the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  long  ago  found  to  be  Com- 
munist-inspired. I  am  not  making  the 
ridiculous  assertion  that  all  extreme 
art  is  Communistic.  But  what  is  its 
effect?  What  high  religious  feeling  can 
be  inspired  in  a  child  by  a  filmstrip 
which  depicts  Moses  [page  37]  as  a 
wild-eyed,  apelike  creature  waving  like 
a  maniac?  [See  Old  Testament  Men  of 
God,  February,  page  35.]  Respect  for  the 
Great  Lawgiver  and  his  Law?  Hardly! 
Is  teaching  children  now  worthwhile? 
Sometimes   I  wonder. 

Our  Methodist  leaders  deplore  the 
fact  that  our  growth  is  not  proportional 
to  population  growth.  Too  bad — but  not 
to  be  wondered  at. 

Hodgell   Art  Shredded 

LUCY  E.   WHEELER 

Covina,   Calif. 

Mercy  me!  I  dearly  love  art,  and  by 
that  I  mean  a  picture  which  stirs  the 
noblest  and  best  in  me.  Those  I  found 
in  the  February  number  are  worse  than 
awful.  I  have  taken  them  out  of  my 
magazine  and  torn  them  to  shreds! 

'Grotesque,    Frankensteinish' 

HOWARD  SCOTT 

Salina,   Kans. 

In  our  church  schools,  worship  ser- 
vices, and  at  home,  we  try  to  teach  our 
young  people  a  feeling  that  God,  Christ, 
and  religion  are  to  be  revered  and 
loved.  But  Robert  Hodgell's  Old  Testa- 
ment Men  of  God  do  not  show  any  of 
this.  In  fact,  they  are  grotesque  and 
Frankensteinish.  It  would  seem  that 
he  and  Together,  by  using  his  paint- 
ings, are  trying  to  destroy  instead  of 
teach  a  sound  base  for  Christian  living. 

What   Is  Communicated? 

MRS.  THEROL  BLACK 

Columbia  City,  Ind. 

I  was  shocked,  to  say  the  least,  when 
I  saw  Robert  Hodgell's  conception  of 
Abraham,  Moses,  Amos,  Hosea,  and 
Jeremiah.  They  are  positively  hideous! 

What  does  this  kind  of  art  communi- 
cate? Nothing  but  repugnance  to  me. 
If  this  is  a  sample  of  Mr.  Hodgell's 
"art,"  I  am  sure  I  would  never  care  to 
see  or  show  to  my  Sunday-school  class 
of  10-year-olds  the  filmstrip  What  Is 
God  Like? 

Much  Cood  Reading,  But  .  .  . 

MRS.  RAY  REDDING 
Scottsbluff,    Nebr. 

I  spent  most  of  an  evening  reading 
the  February  issue.  As  usual,  I  find  it 
has  much  good  reading  in  it. 

However,  I  am  very  much  disap- 
pointed in  the  art  of  Robert  Hodgell. 
I  am  not  an  art  critic,  but  I  do  know 
what  a  picture  does  for  me.  These  pic- 
tures do  not  convey  to  me  what  Mr. 
Hodgell  seems  to   think  or   wish   them 


to  convey.  I  cannot  imagine  a  child 
learning  what  God  is  like  from  them, 
especially  those  on  pages  38  and  39. 

I  have  always  thought  of  the  prophets 
as  God-inspired  men,  who  would  have 
some  of  the  attributes  of  God's  son, 
Jesus  the  Christ.  I  see  no  resemblance 
to  Jesus  in  these  pictures.  Even  an 
angry  Jesus  could  never  even  faintly 
resemble  these  men  as  pictured.  I  am 
sorry  they  are  to  be  used  in  the  new 
curriculum  for  Methodist  children. 

No  More  'Atrocities,'   Please 

MRS.    LEWIS   AMELANG 

Louisville,   Nebr. 

Please  do  not  print  any  more  such 
atrocities  (I'll  not  call  them  pictures) 
as  on  pages  38  and  39  of  the  February 
issue.  You  say  the  artist  wants  to 
''communicate."  What  does  such  a  thing 
communicate  except  hate,  violence, 
rage,  and  jealousy? 

Appreciates  'New  Look' 

WILLIAM    L.    WHITE.    Chaplain 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Bloomington,  III. 

Thank  you  for  the  magnificent  art 
work  in  the  center  sections  of  the 
December  [Japan's  No.  1  Christian 
Artist]  and  February  issues.  I,  for  one, 
appreciate  the  "new  look"  of  Together 
in  recent  months.  Keep  it  up! 

Central    Factor   Missed 

PAUL  R.    WOUDENBERG,   Pastor 

California  Heights  Methodist  Church 

Long    Beach,    Calif. 

Professor  Benjamin's  analysis  of  re- 
cruitment problc  Ms  [Who  Will  Fill  Our 
Empty  Pulpitc:  T-bruary,  page  13] 
touches  many  c."  ihe  minor  reasons  for 
Methodism's  troubles,  but  it  misses  the 
central  factor:  Men  become  ministers 
when  they  see  men  in  the  ministry 
— men  who  are  strong,  noble,  and 
good. 

The  salaries  we  pay  such  men.  the 
stands  they  take  on  social  issues,  the 
way  they  do  their  work  are  all  second- 
ary to  the  kind  of  masculinity  which 
they  represent.  If  a  young  man  can 
identify  with  a  minister  on  the  basis  of 
his  obvious  strength,  the  recruitment 
problem  is  nine   tenths  done. 

Accordingly.  I  would  add  some  sug- 
gestions   to    Professor    Benjamin's    list: 

1.  Remove  all  women  from  leader- 
ship of  youth  work  above  sixth  grade. 

2.  Stop  recruiting  young  men  with 
"problems"  who  have  been  urged  to 
seek  a  Christian  vocation  as  a  solution 
to  personal   inadequacies. 

3.  Speak  clearly  to  the  strongest 
young  man  (or  men)  in  the  church, 
regardless    of    his    avowed    vocation. 

4.  Employ  any  worthy  young  man 
who  is  in  need  and  who  is  about  to 
enter   seminary. 

5.  Express  endless  confidence  in  the 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


CLASSIFIED      ADVERTISEMENTS     are     screpteil 
iceUanroiid     Itenu     ol     genera]     Intereat     to 
TOGETHER    readers.    No    Agents    wanted    Ol    0 
tunny  rot  profit  advertising     Kate:   Uinlmiun 

110. S      (H  each    add  < kona]    word 

CLOSING  DATE  SIX  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF 
PUBLICATION  (15th).  For  use  ol  Boi  No.  .  .  . 
IOOETHKR":  mill  $3.00  Address  TOGETHER— 
PlMilfled  Oept.,  201  Eighth  Avenue.  South. 
Nashville.  Tennessee  37203. 
CASH    MUST    ACCOMPANY    ALL    ORDERS 


BOOKS 


w"E  BET  OUR  LIVES"— 50  years  Treasure 
State  Homesteading,  Illustrated.  Autographed, 
'Many  Voices" — inspiring,  religious  and 
aature  poems,  homespun  philosophy,  diary 
n.'tfs.  Autographed,  $3.85.  Jay  W.  Gitchel, 
Boulder,    Montana    59682. 


FOR  RENT 


I'M.MKR  RENTAL:  HARWICH.  (CAPE  COD). 
Ma.--  New  home  on  water;  $135  week;  June 
anil  Sept.  $T.ri  week  :  2  week  minimum.  Write 
i:,x  r-H,  TOGETHER,  201  Eighth  Avenue. 
South,  Nashville,  Tennessee     37203. 

FOR    SALE 

(SNIFIED    MOTHER'S    DAY    HYMN.    Sample, 
(5.00    hundred,     postpaid.     Rev.    Howard 
Banders,   Wilmore,   Kansas. 


HELP    WANTED 


BKTRAL  METHODIST  CHURCH,  17  NAN- 
DCOKE  Ave.,  Endicott,  New  York — needs  a 
Christian  Education  Director.  Write — Rev.  L. 
Bradley  Havens. 

EAD  RESIDENT  OF  FRESHMEN  Residence 
Hall.  Education:  B.A.  Experience:  teaching 
or  related  field.  Age :  40's  or  50's.  On  staff 
of  Dean  of  Women  with  assistant  head  resi- 
dent, student  resident  assistants,  and  student 
receptionist  of  a  liberal  church-related  univer- 
sity of  approximately  2,000  in  Ohio.  Box  T-I, 
TOGETHER,  201  Eighth  Avenue,  South,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee     37203. 

OUSE  PARENTS  WITH  MAN  to  teach 
carpentry.  Idaho  Ranch  for  Youth.  Rupert, 
Idaho.    Telephone   208-532-2715. 


POSITION  WANTED 


EPENDABLE  FAMILY  MAN,  34,  CHURCH 
KUler.  desires  year-round  position  managing 
resort,  motel,  or  conference  center.  North- 
eastern U.  S.  preferred.  Write:  A.  Meyer,  30 
Lisa  Drive,  Deer  Park,  N.Y. 


TOURS 


OLY  LANDS.  ROME,  ATHENS,  Cairo,  Madrid. 
A  deluxe  tour  leaving  New  York  August  5. 
lost  $1299.  Write  Rev.  Jesse  Firestone,  1308 
Center,    Geneva,    Illinois. 

OLY  LAND-SCANDINAVIA  "TWO  in  One- 
all  expense  tour,  led  by  experienced  World 
Travelers  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  B.  Allen.  21  days 
of  exciting  travel,  fun,  study.  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  Israel,  Galilee,  Nazareth,  Kibbutz, 
Cairo,  Bergen,  Oslo,  Stockholm,  London,  Wes- 
ley Chapel,  Buckingham  Palace,  East  Berlin, 
West  Berlin,  Etc.  August  2-23.  Dr.  Allen's 
Gth  trip  into  Palestine.  Write  for  brochure. 
Compare  before  choosing  your  trip.  4650  15th 
Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55407.  $1399 
from   Minneapolis,  $1277  from   New   York. 

EXICO  GOOD-NEIGHBOR  TOUR— 17  days 
June  26-July  11,  1965 — $325.00.  For  informa- 
tion write:  Rev.  James  H.  Weeks,  Route  1, 
Box  202  A,  Tipp  City,  Ohio. 

TOW!  ECONOMY  HOLY  LAND  Tour  (Via 
T.W.A.)  All  Bible  Lands  plus  Mt.  Sinai  and 
Mediterranean  cruise — Methodist  Educators — 
22nd  tour.  June  29  and  Dec.  7.  Write  H.  A. 
Hanke,     Box     3T,     Wilmore,     Ky. 

OW— 1965  EUROPEAN  PALESTINE  TOUR, 
$1,387.  Exciting — informative — superb  travel  in 
the  land  of  the  Bible  with  a  dependable  agency. 
Lester  K.  Welch.  900  4th  Street,  S.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.  20024. 

WISS  AND  ENGLISH  METHODIST  HOMES 
YOUR  HOSTS,  tour  also  features  visit  to 
secondary  school,  diamond  factory,  Wesley's 
birthplace,  Eiffel  Tower,  Beethoven  House,  bus 
trip  through  Alps,  free  time  for  individual 
sightseeing,  July  12-Aug.  2.  Write:  Dr.  Hud- 
dleston,   136   Blenheim    Road,   Columbus,    Ohio. 

rORLD  TOUR— WRITE  DR.  Robert  A.  Panzer, 
2100  J.  Street,  Sacramento,  California,  for 
brochure. 


capacity    of    the    attractive    skeptic    to 
be  ;i  worthy  ministerial  candidate, 

6.  Convey  by  example  the  fun  and 
excitement  of  the  ministry  with  s 
sense  of  its  power  and   majesty, 

7.  Preach. 

Devotional    Readings   Better 

MRS.    GLENN    McWILLIAMS 
Pefein,  III. 

Who  Will  Fill  Our  Empty  Pulpits? 
was  disturbing.  The  author's  phrase 
"literally  interpreted  Bible  stories  thai 
remind  them  of  primary-department 
play"  caused  me  to  wonder  if  he  docs 
not  believe   the   truths   of  the   Bible. 

Also  disturbing  is  his  suggestion  that 
we  send  college  students  books  written 
by  such  men  as  Bishop  John  A.  T. 
Robinson  rather  than  devotional  tracts. 
From  what  I  have  heard  about  Bishop 
Robinson's  book  Honest  to  God,  it  cites 
Jesus'  miracles  as  fables  and  questions 
Christ's  deity.  How  could  books  full 
of  such  heresy  help  a  college  student? 
What  better  reading  than  The  Upper 
Room?  Perhaps  one  reason  we  lack 
ministers  and  missionaries  is  that  the 
church  leans  over  backward  trying  to 
be  modern  and  liberal. 

'Call   to   Preach'    Prerequisite 

JAMES  A.   GLASSCOCK,   Pastor 

St.   James   Methodist   Church 

Abilene,  Texas 

Professor  Benjamin  scores  some  tell- 
ing blows  in  his  provocative  article, 
but  I  doubt  the  solutions  he  offers 
really   meet   today's    need. 

Professor  Benjamin  apparently  rules 
out  a  God -given  "call  to  preach,"  a 
prime  prerequisite  for  truly  prophetic 
preaching.  One  may  be  well  versed  in 
the  writings  of  the  men  he  names  and 
read  the  periodicals  he  lists,  but  with- 
out a  "mandate  from  God,"  he  might  as 
well  preach  to  a  coop  of  chickens. 

To  balance  Professor  Benjamin's  list 
of  modern  theologians,  I  would  sug- 
gest  the   Bible,   textbook   of  our   faith. 

Another  Vacancy  Due? 

CHARLES   DENMAN,   Pastor 

Wesley  Methodist   Church 

Dallas,  Texas 

In  connection  with  Walter  W.  Ben- 
jamin's article,  may  I  offer  a  sugges- 
tion? Why  not  let  every  Methodist 
preacher  preach  two  sermons  on  Sun- 
day morning:  one  for  the  students  who 
are  "hungry  for  meaning"  that  is 
prophetic  and  concerns  the  social  is- 
sues of  our  time,  and  another  that  is 
"pietistic  pap"  for  the  adults  who  pay 
the  salaries  and  go  to  the  bishop  each 
year  to  say,  "We  want  our  preacher 
back.  He  is  building  the  membership, 
raising  the  budget,  and  keeping  people 
happy.  He  never  gets  sidetracked  with 
politics  or  race  or  such  but  just 
preaches  the  pure  word  of  the  Lord." 

I  am  speaking  facetiously,  of  course; 


plenty  of 
good  coffee 


.  .conveniently! 


West  Bend  Party  Perks  brew  and  serve 
delicious  coffee  automatically.  Four 
sizes,  from  36  cup  to  100  cup  capacity 
...  all  easy  to  use,  easy  to  clean.  Sturdy 
aluminum. 

THE  WEST  BEND  COMPANY 

Dept.  594,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 

36  cup,  under  $25 


55  cup,  under  $35 

75  cup,  under  $39 

100  cup,  under  $43 

AT  HOUSEWARES,   HARDWARE  and  APPLIANCE   STORES 


ORGANIZATIONS:  GET 
A  WEST  BEND  COFFEE 
PERCOLATOR  FREE    for  se,,ing 

Greeting  Cards  ...  36  boxes  —  for  the  36  cup  size; 
48  boxes  —  55  cup  size;  54  boxes  —  75  cup  size; 
60  boxes  —  100  cup  size.  It's  easy!  No  money  in 
advance.  Send  name,  address  and  organization  name 
today  for  full  details  and  1  box  of  cards  on  approval. 

HOLIDAY  CO.,  DEPT.D225,  BEDFORD,  VA. 


Pews,  Pulpit 
S  Chancel 
FURNITURE 

FOLDING  CHAIRS 
FOLDING  TABLES 

WRITE  FOR  REQUIRED 
FREE  CATALOG  .  .  . 

J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 

DEPT.     2      .   SCRANTON  2,  PA.      | 


For  that  TRIP  OF  A   LIFETIMl 

WHEATON 
TOURS 


TO  .  .  .         -=- 

1.  Spring  Holy  Land 

2.  Summer  Holy  Land 

3.  Europe 

4.  South  America 

5.  Scenic  America 

6.  Fall  Holy  Land 

>  Write  today  for 
FREE  BULLETIN 
Specify  which  tour 


Experienced  tour  planning, 
details  handled  by  lour 
leader,  lectures  en  route, 
outstanding  sights,  places 
of  special  interest  to 
Christians,  fine  fellowship, 
new  friends,  annual  tour 
reunion,  happy  memories 
for  a  lifetime. 

Address:  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Free 


WHEATON    TOURS 


BOX   468 


Dept.  T045 


WHEATON,    ILLINOIS 
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FREE! 


33  SUCCESS-PROVEN 
FUND  RAISING  PLANS 

for  organizations.  Candies,  flavors, 
gift  items,  household  necessities. 
Up  to  100%  profit.  Bonus  gifts. 
Also  free  equipment  for  dining 
room  and  kitchen.  NO  MONEY 
NEEDED.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  details:  Shelby  Specialty  Co., 
Elyria  34,  Ohio. 


GO  AROUND-THE-WORLD! 


Have  a  lifetime  of  happy  memories  from 
this  exciting  16th  annual  around-the- 
world  tour.  All  expense  and  economical, 
includes  sightseeing  and  conferences  with 
Heads  of  State,  Ambassadors,  Editors, 
Educators,  Missionaries.  16  exotic  coun- 
tries— see  Japan,  Formosa,  Hong  Kong, 
Philippines,  Thailand,  India,  Nepal,  Egypt, 
HOLY  LAND,  Greece,  etc.  Optional  return 
via  RUSSIA.  July  5  departure.  7  wonderful 
weeks.  No  other  tour  offers  so  much.  8 
hours  creditif  desired.  3  WEEK  HOLY  LAND 
TOUR  departs  June  8.   Send  for  folder: 


BRYAN  WORLD  TOURS 


1816  Cage  Topeka,  Kansas 


RUN  SPARE  TIME  Greeting  Card-Gift 
Shop  at  home!  Show  friends  samples  of 
new  1965  All-occasion  greeting  cards, 
gifts!  Take  orders  .  .  .  earn  to  100% 
profit.  No  experience  needed.  Try  with- 
out cost!  Special  fund  raising  plans  for 
organizations.  Rush  name  for  samples  on 
approval.  REGAL  GREETING,  Dept. 
181H,  Ferndale,  Michigan. 


FREE 


ADIRONDACK 


CATALOG 


»    SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 

I    BLACKBOARDS 

'    OFFICE 
FURNITURE 
Immediate  Delivery! 


'ADIRONDACK  CHAIR  CO. 

276-H  Park  Ave.  So.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


IOS  ANGELES  -DAUAS 
CHICAGO   •    PITTSBURGH  •   BOSTON 


DO  YOU  KNOW. . . 

CHURCH  Building  Committees 

with 

Great  Expectations 

and 

Modest  Budgets 

...find  their  answer  in  CBI 


ID 


CHURCH   DIVISION  OF 


CREATIVE  BUILDINGS  INC 


P.  O.  BOX  142-URBANA,  ILL.   61802 


CBI  will  gladly  respond  to  your 

request  for  a  meeting. 


Minister  or  Chm. 


Name  ot  Church 


Address 
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I    am    sober,    however,    when    I    ask, 
"Who  will  fill  my  empty   pulpit?" 

Happy  in   Leisure   World 

MRS.    FLORENCE    C.    NAYLOR 

Seal  Beach,  Calif. 

As  a  resident  of  Leisure  World,  one 
of  the  retirement  cities  described  in 
your  February  issue,  I  am  greatly 
disturbed  by  Stanley  S.  Jacobs'  article. 
[See  Retirement  Cities:  Blessing  or 
Curse?  page  45.]  There  is  some  truth 
in  it,  and  I  agree  that  one  should  look 
carefully  before  moving  into  any  new 
situation.  But  why  not  print  more  good 
things  about  these  communities? 

The  article  refers  to  Leisure  World 
as  "catering  to  the  infirm  and  sickly." 
You  should  come  and  watch  the  square 
dance  teams  or  see  the  beautiful  Christ- 
mas pageants.  We  have  over  100  active 
clubs.  Our  women  work  for  Red  Cross, 
retarded  children,  veterans'  hospitals, 
and  there  are  trips  to  many  places 
near  and  far.  And  in  June  Bishop 
Gerald  Kennedy  will  dedicate  the  new 
$500,000  sanctuary  being  built  by  our 
Community  Church. 

We  have  a  sense  of  security  within 
the  walls,  very  essential  to  our  peace 
of  mind.  No  one  is  afraid  to  walk  out 
alone  at  night — and  one  cannot  say  that 
in  the  cities  or  even  the  small  towns 
these  days. 

Applauds  Chaplain's  Honesty 

MRS.  EDNAGENE  HATFIELD 

Trenton,  Mo. 

Congratulations  and  hurrah!  I  am 
delighted  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  editors  print  such  lay-it-on- 
the-line  letters  as  the  one  authored 
by  Chaplain  Paul  H.  Wragg,  Eglin  Ail- 
Force  Base,  Fla.  [See  Fallacious 
Reasoning,  He  Says,  February,  page 
68.] 

For  far  too  long  we  have  chosen  to 
doctor  the  results  of  alcoholism  while 
never  citing  the  causes.  The  Method- 
ist approach  of  abstinence  may  or  may 
not  be  the  whole  answer,  but  at  least 
it's  a  start. 

If  ministers  who  evade  the  issue  had 
half  the  honesty  of  Chaplain  Wragg. 
Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
would  not  appear  so  absurd.  I  know. 
Any  prodigal  has  the  added  edge  of 
having  walked  both  sides  of  the  trail. 

'Fruit  of  Vine  Not  Spoiled1 

HAMLIN  C.  KING 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Paul  H.  Wragg  had  better  start  read- 
ing his  Bible.  There  is  no  place  in  it 
where  it  says  that  Christ  drank  intoxi- 
cating wine.  The  fruit  of  the  vine  was 
not  spoiled  any  more  than  the  meat 
that  people  ate  in  those  days  was 
spoiled  or  rotten.  People  still  are  trying 
by  every  means  they  can  think  up  to 
Christianize  the  foul  drinking  habit. 


The  Church   Is  for  Man 

MRS.  RICHARD  EMBREE 
Eugene,    Oreg. 


- 
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The  February  issue  has  arrived,  and     .;.: 


in  it  is  Mr.  Daubenspeck's  letter  [see 
Shakespeare's  Title  Fits,  page  69]  in 
praise  of  God's  Work — Or  Busywork? 
[December,  1964,  page  14]. 

That  article  remained  in  my  mind 
through  the  Christmas  activities  and 
New  Year's  planning,  and  now  my  first 
opinion  has  become  a  conviction:  Mrs. 
Robert  Trout  erred.  She  has  forgotten 
that  the  church  was  created  for  man. 

The  word  "fellowship"  has  given  me 
much  trouble.  It  has  come  to  mean  to 
me  the  love  of  fellow  church  members 
doing  things  together,  "in  honor  prefer- 
ring one  another,"  in  social  gatherings, 
in  cleanup  and  repair  projects,  in  wor- 
shiping together,  in  talent  giving,  in 
preparing  for  the  maligned  bazaars, 
rummage  sales,  and  suppers,  in  the 
laughter  and  w-armth  of  Christian  com- 
panionship in  purely  social  events. 

Am  I  old-fashioned?  Have  I  carried 
the  atmosphere  of  the  small  Midwestern 
church  where  I  was  reared  to  this  ac- 
tive suburban  congregation? 

'Amen'  to  Powwowers 

MRS.  DAVID  MATTHEWS 

West  Springfield,  Mass. 

I  must  say,  "Amen,"  to  the  sentiments 
of  Mrs.  Trout  and  Pastor  Garrison  in 
God's  Work — Or  Busywork.  Many 
churches  might  be  more  appropriately 
labeled  "First  Methodist  Athletic  and 
Social  Club." 

We  are  asked  to  neglect  our  families 
and  our  homes  for  the  "fellowship  and 
work  of  the  church."  We  are  asked  to 
serve  suppers,  to  attend  meetings 
(which  if  held  less  frequently  but 
planned  more  efficiently  could  be  con- 
structive), to  bowl  on  the  church  league. 
Even  our  Sunday-morning  worship 
must  have  time  devoted  to  announce- 
ments  of   fund-raising  events. 

The  Methodist  Church  seems  designed 
to  weaken  family  life,  not  enrich  it 
All  things  considered,  we  are  losing 
sight  of  the   church's  true   purpose. 

Senility  Article  Helpful 

MRS.   DWIGHT  BREWER,   JR. 

Richfield  Springs,  N.Y. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much 
Margaret  J.  Anderson's  article,  If 
Senility  Strikes  [February,  page  43], 
helped  me. 

Early  this  year  I  took  my  mother- 
in-law  into  my  home  to  care  for.  She 
is  bedridden,  and  I  had  tried  to  care 
for  her  in  her  own  home  which  was  a 
six-mile  trip  each  day.  Then  the  doctor 
advised  that  she  either  be  placed  in  a 
nursing  home  or  in  the  home  of  a 
relative  since  she  needed  constant  care. 

I  was  afraid  she  would  not  be  happy 
away  from  her  home,  but  I  have  found 
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NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS 
(il    JOINT   DISTRIBUTING   COMMITTEES 

EiNTRAL  WEST  with  Central  Kansas,  i. 

Lexington,   Nebraska  and  Rock?  Mountain. 
[EARING     First    Methodist    Church,    Emporia, 

Kansas.   April  lm     10   A  \l 
'II All; MAN— Rov.  Travis  Siever,   Box  868,   Em- 


LEXINGTON    ^itli    Tennessee-Kentucky. 
HEARING     Gorham    Methodist    Church,    l-i    E. 
b   St.,  Chicago,   Illinois.   April  -12     in    A  M 
I  HAIRMAN     Rev.   Paul  Ayers,  121   E.  56th  St., 
Chicago 

LEXINGTON    with   North    Central    Jurisdiction 

,tl  Conferences. 
HEARING     Methodist    Manor.   3023   S.   B4th   St., 

West    Allis,   Wisconsin,   April  23     10   A.M. 
CHAIRMAN     Rev.    Clifford    Fritz,    P.    O.    Box 

2828,  Weal   Allis 

EAST  TENNESSEE  with  Tennessee-Kentucky, 
North  Carolina-Virginia  and  Washington. 

HEARING  Metropolitan  Moth.  Church,  Carroll- 
ton  Ave.  &  Lanvale,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
April   J7      Id    A.M. 

CHAIRMAN  h\\.  .lames  I).  1V> .  S801  S.  Da- 
kota   Ave.,   S.E.,   Washington,   D.C. 

WASHINGTON    with    North    Carolina-Virginia. 

HEARING  Metropolitan  Moth.  Church,  Balti- 
more,   Maryland.    April   27 — 10   A.M. 

CHAIRMAN  Atty.  Win.  1  Gosnell,  S208  Car- 
lisle  Ave.,  Baltimore 

WASHINGTON  with  Northeastern  Jurisdiction 
Annual  Conferences. 

H  FARING — 600  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  April  27—1  P.M. 

CHAIRMAN-  -Rve.  Arthur  L.  Hunter.  60(1  Mary- 
land  Ave.,   Baltimore 

DEL  VWARE  with  North  Carolina- Virginia. 

HEARING— Tinilloy    Temple.     Philadelphia,    Pa. 

April  20      10  A.M. 
CHAIRMAN      Rev.    Win.    C.    Strother.    Jr.,    6119 

Ellsworth  St..  Philadelphia 

DELAWARE      with      Northeastern      Jurisdiction 

Annual  Conferences. 
HEARING — Tindley    Temple,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

April   20—1    I'.M. 
CHAIRMAN— Rev.  Wm.  C.  Strother,  Jr. 

NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY  with  New  York. 
HKAKING — 10    Morse    Drive,    Maplewood,    New 

Jersey.   April  20—10  A.M. 
CHAIRMAN— Rev.    W.    G.    Sorenson,    10    Morse 

Drive,   Maplewood 

Any  concerned  and  qualified  party  desiring  to 
be  heard  at  any  one  of  these  listed  hearings  is 
requested  to  notify  the  chairman  of  that  respec- 
tive committee  at  least  15  days  in  advance  of  the 
hearing  date. 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

Reprints    of    the    original    1S70    revised    editions    of    the 
famous  McGUFFEY'S   READERS.    Exact  copies  of  these 
old    readers   now    available   at    the   following   low 
prices  POSTPAID: 

1st    Reader.      $2.50    4th   Reader $3.50 

2nd    Reader     $2.75     5th    Reader       $3.75 

3rd    Reader $3.25     6th   Reader $-1.25 

OLD  AUTHORS,  Dept.       TR-4       Rowan,  Iowa 


Now... Eat  better 
and  faster  with 
FALSE  TEETH  je 


% 


. 


When  false  teeth  get  on  your  nerves  many 
dentists  give  special  FASTEETH  powder.  It 
helps  hold  teeth  in  place  —  helps  keep  them 
from  slipping  or  dropping  down  when  you 
talk — makes  you  feel  more  secure.  FASTEETH 
cushions  tender  gums  so  you  can  bite  harder 
and  eat  easier,  faster  with  greater  comfort. 
FASTEETH  helps  you  laugh  and  speak  more 
clearly  without  embarrassment.  FASTEETH  is 
alkaline  (non-acid).  Checks  "plate  odor" 
( denture  breath ) .  At  drug  counters  everywhere. 


.sin-    does   not    even    know    she    is    tiol 
there,  sin-  seems  to  be  very  content, 

Your  article  helped  me  to  uinli a 

her  problem  better  and  probably  will 

make  her  life  more  pleasant  because  it 
explained  her  illness  better  than  the 
doctor  took  time  to  do.  Some  relatives 
cannot  understand  why  she  does  not 
know  them  and  at  times  does  not  even 
know  me.  Your  article  explain.. I 
reason  for  her  forgetting,  and  I  am 
going  to  see  that  every  member  of  the 
family  reads  the  article  so  they  can 
better  understand. 

Impressed   by   February 

BILLY  J.  COX,  Pastor 

Hodgenville  Methodist  Church 

Hodgenville,  Ky. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
contents  of  the  February  issue  of 
Together.  I  realize  this  because  I  have 
just  spent  more  than  usual  time  read- 
ing this  issue. 


CAMERA  CLIQUE 

Seven  Vearsl  When  our  editors  firsl  decided 
to  do  a  feature  on  the  life  and  travels  of 
Paul  [see  Paul — The  Great  Missionary,  page 
34,  and  Paul — The  Man.  page  43],  they  won- 
dered where  they  would  find  pictures  to 
illustrate  the  pictorial,  since  much  of  his 
work    was    in    areas    traveled    by    lew    tourists. 

Ii  has  taken  a  little  more  than  seven  years 
to  bring  together  the  needed  pictures.  I  he 
first  ones  came  from  Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson 
and  Norma  Jean  Boyle.  If  these  ladies  could 
\isit  and  photograph  these  out-of-way  plates. 
surely  we  could  find  other  travelers  who  had 
ventured    along    the   paths    Paul   once  walked 

One  of  them  was  the  late  Dr.  Rov 
L.  Smith,  preacher- journalist -editor-traveler, 
whose  extensive  collection  of  slides  was  given 
to  Together  by  his  wife  after  his  death. 
When  we  found  he  had  had  the  theologian's 
knowledge  and  writer's  curiosity  to  walk  where 
Paul  walked,  we  knew  we  were  on  our  wa\ 
1  hen,  bv  chance.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Blair,  pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  interpretation  at 
Garrett  I  heological  Seminary,  brought  us  pic- 
tures taken  on  his  1963  visit  to  the  cities  that 
Paul  knew.  He  supplied  more  of  the  missing 
illustrations.  The  final  gaps  were  filled  by  a 
photo    agency,    Three    Lions. 

Strangely,  all  of  them  to  a  man  (and 
woman)  had  made  their  pictures  with  35-mm 
cameras.  Now  you  can  more  fully  appreciate 
Paul — The    Great    Missionary. 


PICTURE  CREDITS 

Page  1  Bot. — Midtown  Galleries  •  23-24-25- 
26 — Don  Rutlcdge,  Black  Star  .  30  L. — 
Robert  Q.  Jacobs,  R. — Arthur  Hager  •  31 
L. — News-Star — World,  R. — Mike  McDonough 
•  34-35 — Courtesy,  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  .  36  Bot.-37  Bot.  L.,  Bot.  R.-39  Top-41 
Top — Edward  P.  Blair  •  37  Bot.  Cen.-38  Bot.- 
39  Bot.-4I  Ccn. — From  the  collection  of  the 
late  Roy  L.  Smith  •  38  Top — Norma  Jean 
Boyle  •  40 — Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson  •  41 
Bot. — Three  Lions  •  56 — Hanns  Reich,  Chil- 
dren nj  Many  Lands,  courtesy  Hill  and 
Wang,  Inc.  •  58 — Robert  L.  Sands  .  76-Third 
Cover — Daniel  H.  Owen  •  Third  Cover  Top — 
Kay  Guthrie,  Cen. — Ward  W.  Wells,  Bot. — 
Mat's  Foto  •   44-63  Top-65 — George  P.  Miller. 


If  you  leave  no  will, 
your  whole  lifetime 
of  Christian 
stewardship  can  be 
wiped  out  overnight 


All  your  life  you've  been  faithful  in 
your  use  of  this  world's  goods.  While 
your  children  were  still  in  their  cribs 
you  began  saving  for  their  education. 
Through  modest  investments  you've 
provided  them  a  debt-free  home  and 
extra  income  for  a  "rainy  day". 
You've  made  it  a  rule  to  give  back  to 
God  through  His  church  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  good  things  He 
has  given  you. 

But  suppose  you  leave  no  wilt?  Or 
suppose  you  leave  only  a  "do-it-your- 
self" will,  scribbled  off  and  tucked 
away  in  the  desk?  What  happens  at 
your  life's  end?  Depending  on  local 
laws,  the  state  may  provide  only 
meagerly  for  your  loved  ones. 
There'll  be  little  chance  of  your 
church  receiving  the  help  you'd  like 
to  provide  it  after  your  death. 

The  World  Division  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  recommends  you  con- 
sider making  it  the  beneficiary  of  a 
bequest,  with  the  stipulation  that 
annuity  agreements  be  issued  to  your 
loved  ones  upon  your  death.  In  this 
way,  you  will  provide  them  an  as- 
sured income  with  substantial  tax 
savings  and  free  them  of  the  burdens 
of  estate  management.  Upon  their 
deaths,  your  earthly  treasure  will 
serve  the  church  perpetually,  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  by 
return  mail  complete  information. 
Do  it  today  while  there  is  yet  time. 

WORLD   DIVISION 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 
OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Dr.  Ashton  A.  Almand,  Treasurer 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027 


Dear  Dr.  Almand:  T"45 

Please  send  me  full  information  on: 

□  Wills  and  Bequests 

□  Guaranteed  Life  Income  through 
Annuity  Plans 

Name 


Address- 
City 


.State. 


.ZIP- 


April    1965\Together 
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Tl  >gethei?   with  the  Small  Fry 


By  MAR1    LAIRD  TAXARA 


It    was  too   late.   Albert 

was  already  hi  the  doorway.  He 

had    already    looked    down. 

Cuek-ooooooo!"  cried  Albert  as  he 

tumbled  from  his  perch. 
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W  HOEVER  heard  of  six  birds  in 
one  cuckoo  clock?"  asked  Albert,  as 
he  looked  about  at  Papa  Cuckoo, 
Mama  Cuckoo,  and  his  three  little 
brothers. 

"Now  I've  told  you,  Albert,"  chirped 
Mama,  "you  were  all  too  young  to 
leave  the  nest  while  we  were  in  the 
•lockmaker's  shop." 

"Then,  Papa,  teach  us  to  cuckoo 
in  proper  fashion,  and  we'll  go  find 
jur  own  clocks,"  suggested  Albert. 

"Humph!"  snorted  Papa.  "You  don't 
find  cuckoo  clocks  just  anywhere  these 
.lays.  They're  special."  Just  then  the 
dock  began  to  whir  and  jiggle. 
Silence!"  roared  Papa.  "It's  almost 
rime." 

And  with  that  the  little  door  in 
the  front  of  the  clock  opened  and 
Papa   hopped   into   the   doorway. 

"Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!"  called 
Papa  in  a  sharp,  clear  voice.  Then 
ne  hopped  smartly  backwards  and 
:he  little  door  snapped  shut. 

"But  Papa,"  pursued  Albert.  "We 
boys  are  growing  up.  You  must  teach 
us  to  cuckoo." 

"How  would  it  sound,"  shouted 
Papa,  "if  there  was  cuckooing  inside 
the  clock  and  no  bird  was  in  the 
doorway?" 

"It's  time,  Papa,"  said  Mama  quiet- 
ly. The  clock  whirred  and  jiggled. 
Papa  cleared  his  throat,  smoothed  his 
feathers,  and  hopped  out  as  the  little 
door  flew  open  on  the  quarter  hour. 

"Cuckoo!"  called  Papa  ringingly, 
and  hopped  back  as  the  door  closed 
with  a  click. 

"But  if  we  cuckooed  softly  .  .  .  ," 
Albert  began. 

"You'll  do  no  such  thing!"  thun- 
dered Papa.  However,  Albert  had  al- 
ready smoothed  his  feathers,  stood  on 
his  tiptoes,  and  called  what  he 
thought  was  a  soft  cuckoo.  But 
Albert  had  a  good  voice,  and  so  his 
"Cuckoo!"  came  out  loud  and  clear. 


"Stop!"  shrieked  Papa,  "They'll  say 
the  clock  is  wrong!  This  clock  h.is 
never  been  wrong!" 

"Papa,"  said  Mama  gently.  "Per- 
haps when  the  people  arc  asleep,  it 
would  be  all  right  For  Albert  and  the 
other  boys  to  stand  in  the  doorway 
and  get  some  practice. " 

"All  right,"  grumped  Papa.  "At  the 
stroke  of  midnight,  you  may  hop  into 
the  doorway  and  say  cuckoo  12 
times." 

At  midnight  Albert  was  ready.  He 
stood  on  his  tiptoes.  He  smoothed  his 
leathers.  The  clock  whirred  and  jig- 
gled. The  door  flew  open.  His  big 
moment  was  at  hand. 

"Bow,  Albert,"  said  Papa.  "But 
don't  look  down!" 

It  was  too  late.  Albert  was  already 
in  the  doorway.  He  already  had  looked 
down. 

"Cuck-ooooooo!"  cried  Albert  as  he 
tumbled  from  his  perch.  Papa  hopped 
quickly  into  the  doorway,  finished 
the  cuckoos,  and  hopped  smartly  back 
inside  as  the  door  snapped  shut. 

"Your  son,  Mama,"  declared  Papa. 

"He's  your  son,  too,  Papa,"  replied 
Mama  softly. 

"Well,  this  is  a  fine  state  of  af- 
fairs," Albert  said  as  he  found  him- 
self on  the  floor.  "I  hope  the  family 
cat  is  not  about." 

"Meow,"  said  a  voice  close  by.  Al- 
bert fluttered  up.  The  clock  whirred 
and  jiggled.  The  door  flew  open. 
Papa  hopped  out  and  opened  his 
mouth  just  as  Albert  dived  toward  the 
doorway.  Papa  and  Albert  tumbled 
back  into  the  clock,  and  the  door 
shut  with  a  click.  Mama  hovered 
over  Papa  as  she  fanned  his  brow  with 
a  wing. 

"Papa,  I'm  sorry,"  said  Albert.  Papa 
moaned    and    opened    his    eyes. 

"What  happened?" 

"Albert  bumped  into  you  when  he 
came  through  the  doorway,"  Mama 
explained.  "But  he  is  sorry." 


"Oh,"     said     1'apa.     "So      \lbeit      is 

back." 

The   next   day   Albert    approai 
l'apa  again. 

"Papa,  I  still  want  to  be  a  good 
cuckoo.      Please      teach      me,      l'.ipa." 

l'apa  sighed. 

"All  right,  Albeit,"  agreed  Papa,  ex- 
asperated. "I  see  you  take  alter  my 
side  of  the  family.  Von  have  per- 
sistence. That's  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
good    cuckoo. 

"Now,  my  boy,"  said  Papa,  "in 
five  minutes  it  will  be  three  o'clock. 
I'll  stand  in  the  door  and  bow,  and 
you  stay  inside  and  cuckoo."  Albeit 
nodded.  Soon  the  clock  whirred  and 
jiggled.  The  door  flew  open.  Papa 
hopped  out  and  bowed. 

"Cuckoo!"  sang  out  Albert  loud 
and   clear.   Papa   bowed. 

"Cuckoo!"  called  Albert  beautiful- 
ly. Papa  bowed  the  third  time.  Then 
there  was  silence.  Papa  hopped  back 
and    the   door   clicked    shut. 

"You  are  a  cuckoo,"  said  Papa  in 
a  hurt  voice,  "but  you  can't  count." 

"The  three  younger  children  helped 
Albert  count,"  Mama  explained. 

"None  of  them  can  count!"  roared 
Papa.  "What  can  we  do  with  four 
cuckoo  birds  in  one  clock  who  can't 
count?"  he  cried,  pacing  up  and 
down.  "What  will  the  people  think? 
They'll  throw  our  clock  out,  and 
then  where  will  we  be?" 

"Perhaps  the  children  can  take 
turns  standing  in  the  doorway  on  the 
quarter  hours  and  half  hours,"  sug- 
gested Mama  quietly.  "Then  they  can 
cuckoo  only  once  each." 

"That's  it!"  shouted  Papa.  "We'll 
be  the  only  cuckoo  clock  in  the  world 
to  have  relief  cuckoo  birds  for  the 
quarter  hours   and   half   hours." 

Albert  and  his  brothers  hopped  up 
and  down. 

"Isn't  that  great?"  chirped  Albert. 
"You  can  find  your  place  in  the  world, 
even  if  vou're  a  little  cuckoo!"         □ 


Flour  Duster 


A  FLOUR  Duster  is  a  helpful  little 
gift  you  can  make  for  Mother  to 
thank  her  for  all  the  wonderful 
cookies  and  pies  she  bakes  for  your 
family. 

It's  a  powder  puff  to  hang  near 
Mother's  pastry  board  so  she  can 
dust  flour  on  the  board  and  rolling 
pin.  It  helps  prevent  too  much  flour 
from  getting  into  the  dough  as  it 
is  being  rolled. 

You'll  need  to  buy  the  largest  size 
powder  puff  you  can  find  in  the 
variety  store.  Next  find  four  buttons 
in  the  sewing  box,  two  for  eyes,  one 
for  a  nose,  and  a  larger  one  for  a 
mouth. 


Sew  a  small  loop  hanger  of  twine 
to  one  edge  of  the  puff.  Using 
colorful  embroidery  thread,  and  mak- 
ing sure  you  don't  sew  all  the  way 
through  the  puff  at  any  place,  do  the 
following: 

Embroider  a  simple  design  across 
the  satin  handle  that  is  usually  at- 
tached to  the  puff.  Stitch  lines  for 
hair  beneath  the  band.  Sew  on  the 
button  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  per- 
haps adding  some  up-turned  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth  to  make  it 
smile. 

Mother  is  sure  to  find  her  Flour 
Duster  very  useful. 

—EILEEN    M.    HASSE 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as 
my  heart  is  with  thine? 
Dost  thou  love  and  serve 
God?  It  is  enough,  I  give 
thee  the  right  hand 
oi   fellowship. 

—John  Wesley   (1703-1791) 
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It  was  early  January  in  Mississippi  .  .  .  azaleas  and  camellias  were  abloom! 
and  the  Magnolia  State's  pine-scented  woodlands  hinted  of  a  spring  still  almost] 
four  months  away  in  snowy  northern  Illinois.  Two  of  our  Together  editors  were 
there  to  spend  a  week  with  ministers,  laymen,  church  and  civic  leaders  before 
collaborating  on  this  month's  Church  in  Action  feature,  Mississippi  Methodisr 
Turns  a  Corner  [see  page  3].  To  say  they  got  there  (or  almost  didn't)  by  ar 
act  of  God  is  hard  to  resist  saying,  so  we'll  say  it. 

As  we  look  in  on  Richard  Underwood  and  Newman  Cryer.  we  find  them  highl 
in  the  sky  over  Alabama.  One  of  their  airplanes  engines  has  just  konked  out,| 
which  is  never  amusing,  and  an  emergency  landing  puts  them  on  the  ground  atl 
Gadsden,  some  300  miles  northeast  of  their  destination,  Laurel,  Miss.  The  airline! 
provides  a  U-Drive-It,  and  the  two  editors  discover  their  fellow  passengers  to  be  al 
Negro  civil  rights  worker  and  a  Baptist  minister-editor  active  in  Mississippi  politics.) 
The  four  eat  chicken-in-the-basket,  and  soon  are  discussing — at  times  heatedly- 
the  problem  of  race  relations  Mississippi  shares  with  most  other  parts  of  the  nation. I 
As  any  reporter  knows,  this  is  not  always  the  best  way  to  get  all  the  facts — but| 
it  did  introduce  our  men  to  two  strong  points  of  view  on  a  deep-rooted  problem. 

Alabama  happens  to  be  home  country  for  Mr.  Cryer,  who  grew  up  in  Anniston. 
and  had  just  had  a  telephone  visit  with  his  mother  before  the  engine  went  out. 
Mr.  Underwood,  who  reached  the  snows  of  northern  Illinois  by  way  of  Ohio  and 
a  tour  of  Navy  duty  around  Norfolk,  Va.,  had  no  trouble  in  working  up  a  harmoni- 
ous relationship  with  Mississippi  breakfasts  of  ham.  eggs,  and  grits.  Both  agreed 
that  Mississippi  seems  to  produce  more  likely  candidates  for  Miss  America  than 
any  other  state,  a  pleasant  situation  to  which  even  the  three  Arkansans  on  our 
staff  have  only  a  few  mild  reservations. 

"It  was  good  to  enjoy  Southern  hospitality  before  a  warm  fireplace  on  a  January 
night,"  the  two  editors  report.  "A  visitor  to  Mississippi  gets  a  somewhat  different 
view  from  inside  looking  out.  We  found  fellowship  and  friendly  co-operation 
everywhere.  One  of  our  hosts  even  lent  us  his  automobile,  which  displayed  an 
Ole  Miss  sticker.  Among  other  things,  we  learned  that  Methodists  are  outnumbered 
by  Baptists  in  Mississippi,  and  that  haircuts  are  at  about  half  Chicago's  prices.' 

In  some  quarters,  the  Rev.  Webb  Garrison,  minister  of  Central  Methodist 
Church  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  well 
known  as  Gary  Webster.  We  hasten 
to  add  that  this  is  not  an  alias,  but  a 
pen  name  he  uses  as  the  author  of 
many  popular  books  in  the  fields  of 
religion,  language,  nature,  and 
science.  Regarding  his  How  to  Listen 
to  a  Sermon  [page  47],  he  says: 

"I  might  mention  that  my  work  on 
'sermon  listening'  was  done  when  I 
was  a  listener  myself,  and  not  behind 
the  pulpit.  My  interest  in  this  subject 
developed  when  I  was  in  special 
appointments,  regularly  sitting  in  the 
pew  and  listening  to  someone  else." 
He  notes  that  people  doodle  when 
they're  not  listening  to  a  sermon,  and  sends  along  these  samples  (above).  As  a 
sometimes  usher  at  our  church,  we  know  about  such  things.  We  recall  one  young 
lady  who  went  through  the  entire  eight-page  church  bulletin,  carefully  counting 
and  marking  out  every  "e."  —Your  Editors 
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Make  your  husband  glad  he's  yours.  Be  the  only  wife 
on  your  block  to  bake  a  beautiful  whole  wheat  bran 
loaf.  You  do  it  yourself.  With  a  little  help  from 
Fleischmann's  Yeast.  It's  not  as  hard  as  it  looks— but 
don't  tell.  Let  him  brag  about  you.  mMA44UfTr^y^j^^0^ 
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WHOLE  WHEAT  BRAN  LOAF 

1  cup  water     %  cup  milk 

1  cup  all-bran     3  tablespoons  sugar 

4  teaspoons  salt 

6  tablespoons  (%  stick) 

Fleischmann's  Margarine 

%  cup  dark  molasses 

V2  cup  warm  water  (105°-115°F.) 

2  packages  Fleischmann's 

Active  Dry  Yeast 

3  cups  unsifted  whole  wheat  flour 

2%  cups  unsifted  white  flour  (about) 


Blend  1  cup  water  and  milk;  bring  to  a  boil. 
Stir  in  all-bran,  sugar,  salt,  Fleischmann's 
Margarine  and  molasses;  cool  to  lukewarm. 
Measure  the  warm  water  into  a  large  warm 
bowl.  Sprinkle  in  Fleischmann's  Yeast  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Add  lukewarm  bran  mix- 
ture and  whole  wheat  flour;  beat  until  smooth. 

Stir  in  enough  white  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Turn  onto  lightly  floured  board  and 
knead  until  smooth  and  elastic,  about  lOmin- 
utes  (dough  will  be  slightly  sticky).  Place  in 


greased  bowl,  turning  to  grease  top  of  dough. 
Cover;  let  rise  in  warm  place,  free  from 
draft,  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  1  hour. 
Punch  down.  Turn  out  onto  lightly  floured 
board;  divide  it  in  half;  shape  each  half  into 
a  loaf.  Place  in  greased  8%  x  5  x  3-inch  loaf 
pans.  Cover;  let  rise  in  warm  place,  free 
from  draft,  until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  1 
hour.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (400T.)  30  to  35 
minutes,  or  until  done.  Makes  2  loaves. 

ANOTHER    FINE   PRODUCT   OF   STANDARD    BRANDS 
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AMU's  faculty,  student  body,  and  service  personnel.  Beyond:  Grant  Hall,  a  strip  of  forest,  and  Anchorage. 

Alaska  Methodist  University:  I 

10  Years  Old-And  Still  i 


A 


FEW  YEARS  ago,  only  a  sign  marked  the  "future 
home"  of  Alaska  Methodist  University  in  a  wilderness 
of  birch,  aspen,  and  spruce  on  the  southeast  edge  of 
Anchorage. 

In  1955,  when  the  U.S.  government  transferred  title 
to  some  242  acres  of  land,  AMU— the  second  institution 
of  higher  learning  for  Alaska— was  only  a  dream  grow- 
ing out  of  a  survey  of  human  needs  lw  the  Methodist 
Hoard  of  Missions  National  Division.  Now,  fixe  years 
after  the  first  enrollment,  reality  exceeds  the  dream. 

Founding  schools  on  frontiers  is  a  Methodist  tradi- 
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tion  going  back  almost  two  centuries.  At  AMU,  church 
leaders  formed  a  praver  circle  in  the  snow,  and  soon 
U.S.  congregations  had  pledged  support  and  raised 
more  than  S2  million  to  start  construction  on  an  insti- 
tution now  valued  at  S15  million.  More  than  400 
students  are  enrolled  this  year,  and  1.000  are  expected 
by  1970.  Already,  AMU  graduates  are  taking  their 
places  where  they  are  needed  most— as  teachers  and 
citizens  in  the  49th  state. 

Around  the  present  500-acre  campus,  backed  by  the 
Chugach  Mountains,  new  developments  have  followed 
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-two  grade  schools,  two  hospitals,  and  a  recreation 
center.  The  church-related  university  now  is  accredited 
by  the  350-member  Northwest  Association  of  Secon- 
dary and  Higher  Schools,  and  has  been  commended  for 
its  "substantial  strength  and  vitality." 

When  an  eight-man  inspection  team  recently  was 
sent  to  the  campus  by  the  accrediting  body,  it  took 
note  of  the  "good  basic  planning,  the  outline  of  organi- 
zation, the  quality  of  personnel,  the  evidence  of  per- 
formance, the  support  of  The  Methodist  Church... 
and  the  realism  that  appeared  to  support  all  that  was 
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This  1964  graduating  class  of  51  (there  were 

only  3  in  1961)  includes  18  who  have  completed  all 

their  work  at  the  new  school,  11  with  honors. 


Handsome  in  winter,  as  well  as  summer,  is 
Gould  Hall  (above)  with  facilities  for  students, 
faculty  members,  and  guests.  The  campus  master  plan 
by  architect  Edward  Durell  Stone  (below)  calls 
for  two  more  residence  halls  and  a  student  union 
building  scheduled  for  completion  this  year. 
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happening  on  the  campus."  The  association  team  re- 
ported "devotion  to  the  development  of  a  quality 
institution"  at  AMU. 

When  1964's  Good  Friday  earthquake  shook  Alaska, 
books  spilled  from  AMU  library  shelves,  lamps  fell 
from  tables,  laboratory  apparatus  shattered,  and  walls 
cracked.  But  the  new  building  remained  standing, 
classes  continued,  and  commencement  for  the  largest 
graduating  class  was  held  on  schedule.  In  keeping 
with  AMU's  growth,  this  year's  will  be  even  larger. 

— H.  B.  Teeter 
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...  a  reader  who  demands  special  attention.  Special  attention  that  is  bound  into 
every  page  of  the  YOUNG  READERS  BIBLE.  Attention  to  readability,  under- 
standability,  and  enjoyment. 

Contemporary  as  today's  young  thoughts,  the  YOUNG  READERS  BIBLE  offers 
many  special  features  for  a  very  important  reason — to  make  Bible  reading  and 
study  more  meaningful  and  more  pleasurable  for  the  young,  demanding  reader. 

The  YOUNG  READERS  BIBLE  is  alive  with  outstanding  features:  It's  easy 
to  read — new,  large  page  size,  (8V2  x  l  l  inches);  three  distinct  sizes  of  type;  and 
verse  numbers  set  apart  from  main  text  in  extra-wide  margins.  It's  easy  to  under- 
stand— study  helps;  time  chart;  introduction  to  each  biblical  book;  and  8  pages  of 
12  full-color  reference  maps.  It's  full  of  hours  of  enjoyment — a  presentation  page; 
300  new  illustrations  in  two  colors;  full-color  jacket  covering  fine,  pyroxylin-im- 
pregnated blue  cloth  binding  (vermin  proof  and  water  repellent).  Published  by 
A.  J.  I  lolman  Company,  exclusively  for  and  available  only  through  Cokesbury. 

TO    BE    PUBLISHED    AUGUST    1,    1965 

Order  from  the  Regional  Service  Center  serving  your  area 

1661   N.  Northwest  Hwy. 
Park  Ridge,  III.    60068 

Fifth  and  Grace  Streets 
Richmond,  Va.     23219 


Clip  out  the  handy  coupon  and  mail  to  your  neares 
Cokesburv  Regional  Service  Center  and  receive  vol 
YOUNG'  READERS  BIBLE  by  return  mail.  Fc 
additional  information  write  Cokesbury  or  visit  you 
local  Cokesbury  Store. 
1-4  copies  each,  $5.95         ^    \  91 

5  or  more  each,  $4.95  |  Eoc 


copies  of  the   YOUNG   READERS 
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